aign, Roosevelt gives | candidates Sta ser 
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omebody else’s war 


Africa, New Guinea, the North Sea seem a long way 
away... Poland seemed the same to the Greeks. 


What if you do take a day off, quit early to wash up, walk away 
from the machine to have a smoke every half hour? ... Some Americans 
will die in those far-off places because what you could have made 
wasn't there. 


What if you do slow down a bit, to make your job last longer? 
You won't succeed but even if you did—every hour you add to your 
job adds an hour to the war—and hundreds of Americans will die 
in that last hour. 


What if you do walk out for higher wages? You've got rights, 
haven't you? So did the French, and that’s what they did to show it. 
And now they haven't ay rights, and no wages as they slave in Germany. 


What if you do use up a little extra rubber, speeding —or slip one 
over for extra gasoline—or hoard a little food . . . It will never be 
missed—except by American soldiers. 


Why should you risk your business in war work or put your 
capital in war bonds—you earned it, didn’t you? .. . You never would 
have earned it without free American enterprise—and war bonds and 
war contracts are the cheapest insurance you'll ever see, to keep the 
system that earned your capital. 


If Africa, New Guinea, the North Sea seem a long way away, 
remember that the enslavement of the Poles seemed a long way away 
to the Greeks, the French—and the Americans at Pearl Harbor. 


WARNER 
& 
SWASEY 


Turret Lathes 


Cleveland 


You CAN TuRn It BETTER. FASTER. FOR LESS... WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 


Oil that bounces 


typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in synthetics 


T MAY LOOK like cottage cheese, but 
its oil that has been turned into 
ibber. It’s Ameripol — the synthetic 
bber developed years ago by B. F. 
odrich and now being used in hun- 
eds of articles for war, destined to be 
cd in thousands for peace. 

Ameripol is made largely from crude 
‘ (or alcohol), and in the picture it 
s almost completed its long trip from 
‘well to industry. Take a bit of it 
om that workman, wad it up, and it 
ould bounce like any rubber. 
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But Ameripol will do a lot of things 
ordinary rubber won’t do. It stands oil 
and gasoline as rubber can’t — so it’s 
used in bullet-sealing gasoline tanks 
for airplanes, and tomorrow will again 
make lighter, longer lasting gasoline 
hose for tankers and service stations. 

Ameripol flexes longer than rubber 
and stands heat better, so it will make 
better rubber thread for girdles, gar- 
ters and sock tops. (Right now all that 
thread is needed for parachute harness 
and gas mask straps.) 

Almost everything rubber does, 


Ameripol does better. To meet war 
needs, production of Ameripol was in- 
creased before war began and is being 
stepped up constantly, but the demand 
for the improved properties of Ameri- 
pol grows even faster. But when peace 
comes, this better rubber will be ready 
to make better products by the thou- 
sands for industry, your home and your 
car. The B. F. Goodrich Co., Ind. Prod. 


Div., Akron, O. FO 


B.F. Goodrich 


RUBBER gn4 SYNTHETIC prods 


No shoving now 


with rationing in effect 


Remember how you once scurried after scarce items? You 
dashed downtown because one store had coffee to sell. Your 
grocer received a sugar shipment and you hurried out for a 
half pound. 

That’s a thing of the past. You see, there never was any 
dangerous shortage. There isn’t now. All that was missing was 


a fair and square plan to give every American an honest share 


of all commodities ... and rationing is such a plan. 


ee] 


Here at SOS we welcome rationing, for it lets us turn 


our unrationed energies toward more important work. We’re 


turning out bearings at tip-top speed, to speed the machinery 


and weapons of war. 
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WASHINGTON BULLETIN 


WHAT THE WASHINGTON NEWS MEANS TO MANAGEMENT 


looking Toward the Peace 


President Roosevelt is trying to side- 
sep the pitfalls that trapped Woodrow 
Wilson in 1920. That is one reason 
Anthony Eden is in Washington. 

With postwar international commit- 
ments in mind, the President welcomed 
this week’s attempt to obtain Senate 
indorsement, prior to the peace confer- 
ence, of international cooperation. It 
was a chance for the White House to 
sound out Senate reaction to the series 
of U. S.-British conferences already un- 
der wav. 

However, when it became evident 
that action on the Ball resolution—to 
commit the Senate to a definite mini- 
mum program for international postwar 
security—would merely start a long wran- 
le which would weaken rather than 
strengthen the President's hand in cur- 
rent negotiations, the resolution was dis- 
owned by the White House and State 
Dept. and was so killed off. 


Russia’s Place Emphasized 


Eden’s trip to Washington is de- 
signed to round out the Anglo-American 
conversations on postwar arrangements 
by bringing in the Russians, or at least 
keeping them up to date. At present 
England has closer ties than we with 
Russia, and Eden is an outstanding ex- 
ponent of a collective security program 
in which the Soviet Union is an im- 
portant factor. 

Postwar discussions so far are pretty 
limited in scope. In London, British 
and U. S. financial experts are studying 
exchange rates for after the war, means 
for reestablishment of an international 
clearing mechanism, and the probable 
remonetization of gold. 

Scheduled to start not later than 
June are inter-related conferences on 
food and relief policies, on tariffs, and 
on use of raw materials. And in the 
ofing are conferences on air transport 
and on distribution of the world’s ex- 
cess shipping after the war. 

The discussions are limited in per- 
sonnel too, staying pretty tightly within 
the bounds of the State Dept. and 
White House. This is proving some- 
thing of an embarrassment to domestic 
postwar planners, who are unable to get 
any clear idea even of the general poli- 


cies being evolved. 
_In such projects as the report of the 
National Resources Planning Board 


(page 15), this difficulty is circumvented 
by starting with the assumption that 
any international arrangements will be 
strengthened by a healthy domestic 
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economy. But it makes detailed plan- 
ning difficult. 

Depending on the oy policy 
favored, for instance, we should (1) 
plan to subsidize synthetic rubber plants 
to make ourselves independent of for- 
eign supply, (2) let synthetic compete 
on a price basis, or (3) junk this new 
industry to encourage foreign trade. 


An Empty Victory 


Defeat of the Pace bill which would 
include farm labor costs in fixing price 
ceilings would be no victory for price 
control. 

Effective opposition comes from the 
farm bloc which now wants more than 
the bill would give them. Price increases 
since last fall, when the labor cost angle 
was first advanced, have overtaken all 
but the cotton growers’ benefits to be 
derived from the Pace bill. 

What Economic Stabilization Direc- 
tor James F. Byrnes has to face now is 
the prospect of a general overhaul in the 
parity formula—an overhaul designed to 
put a higher price on every crop. Post- 
war prospects are another reason why 
the Pace bill no longer satisfies. 

After the war parity will be impor- 
tant as a farm price floor. A parity for- 
mula tied to labor costs could pull prices 
down if farm wages drop after the war. 

And anyway, farmers fear that statu- 
tory inclusion of labor costs in farm 
prices would invite demands for higher 
wages on the farm. 


Agriculture Shakeup Shunned 


The serious food situation, pointed 
up by Herbert Hoover’s jeremiad on the 
subject, brought several farm organiza- 
tion leaders to the White House this 
week at the invitation of the President. 
He sounded them out on a houseclean- 
ing in the Dept. of Agriculture, from 
Secretary Claude R. Wickard on down. 

The representatives of the Grange and 
the National Council of Farmer Co-ops 
threw cold water on this idea. Wickard 
was the victim of circumstances and 
knifing by other government agencies, 
they said. The farm leaders hope they 
have saved Wickard’s neck. Somebody 
else might be worse. They don’t want to 
be asked to name their own man for the 
job, thus having to accept responsibility 
for managing the war food program. 

They concurred readily encugh with 
President Roosevelt’s request that th 
submit their recommendations with ret- 
erence to farm manpower, machinery 
and price problems, and the farmers’ 
bad morale. 


Farm Bureau Federation and Farm- 
ers Union men were not asked to sit in 
—probably because they have had their 
say as members of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion Director James F. Byrnes’s stabil: 
zation committee. 


“Real Wage” Formula 


Labor's campaign to smash the Little 
Steel formula got formally under way 
this week inside the National War La 
bor Board when A.F.L. board members 
presented a motion demanding that the 
board’s policy be to protect real wages 
against increased living costs. 

In effect, this would permit wage in 
creases reflecting all living-cost changes 
since January 194] instead of only the 
15% rise between that date and May, 
1942. 

The A.F.L. wants to permit wage in 
creases up to the limit of the “real 
wage” formula without need for 
NWLB approval, except when a price 
increase would result. 

The Little Steel formula is almost 
certain to go overboard before long, 
but it is most unlikely that NWLB it- 
self will vote it out of existence. Em- 
ployer members are disturbed, however, 
by the split in the public member ranks 
resulting from Wayne L. Morse’s vig 
orous championing of higher wages for 
packing house and West Coast aircraft 
workers. 

Economic Stabilization _ Director 
James F. Byrnes’s intervention in 
NWLB decisions has been especially 
irritating to labor members. The A.F.L. 
resolution included a demand that the 
board “arrive at its own decisions on 
wage matters.” 


Concession to Unions 


Donald Nelson’s latest approach to 
the vexing problem of labor participa- 
tion in WPB decisions is the appoint- 
ment of a production policy committee 
to advise Vice-Chairman Charles F. 
Wilson. 

Made up of top labor and manage- 
ment representatives and two engincers 
representing the public, it would be ex- 
pected to pass on major policy qucs- 
tions and thus take some of the heat off 
Wilson. It would also undertake spe- 
cial studies of such problems as absen- 
teeism. 

C.1.0., meanwhile, continues _ its 
drive to make the war plant labor-man- 
agement committees production agen- 
cies rather than mere propaganda foun- 
tains. It has commended to all its 
unions the action of the United Steel- 
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The Ranger—An Aircraft Engine 
Every American Should Know About 


£ 


em et 


‘The fine points of aircraft engines would ordinarily be combined with in-line cylinder arrangement, fulfilling 
deadly dull to anyone but an engineer. But today, engines promise of ten years ago that if such an engine could lx 
are the propelling power of our winged “‘projectiles” of war. perfected, the world would gain much. 
They are therefore the vital concern of every American. The Ranger’s triumph is not alone a technical one. It 
There is an American aircraft engine quite different from _ significance for the layman is in some degree hinted at hj” 
all others . . . the Fairchild Ranger. It took ten years to _ its brilliant day-by-day performance for the air forces off. 
build the first one. Technical problems the United Nations. But its full mean 
that had baffled experts of two conti- “ON THE BEAM” ing for millions of Americans is to beq 
nents had to be solved. Steady and in- “The independence and liberty you pos- story worth every man’s reading—wher 
tensive engineering development, aided sess are the work of ge eng and it can be told. Ranger engines bear th 
by pure science and not a little pure a | or ad eae mews, eulfore Fairchild ““Touch of Tomorrow” 
genius, brought the Ranger finally to —Geo. Washington’s Farewell Address ahead of their time, yet none too soon 
perfection. The advantages of air-cool- ¥ for the planes they make possible im 
Buy U. S. War Bonds and Stamps ra ! ee 
our war against a resourceful enemy. 


eee 


ing were for the first time successfully 


ET IAIN ie aie omens: cuctenme vl 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 


Ranger Aircraft Engines Division, Farmingdale, LI, Fairchild Aircraft Division, Hagerstown, Md... Burlington, N. C, . Duramold Division, New Y ork, N! 
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in calling regional conferences 
} mill labor-management com- 
Hees to discuss means of stepping up 
P| output. 

hese labor-management conferences 
steel will be followed by a WPB- 
snsored national powwow. 


~w Materials Needled 


WPB Vice-Chairman Charles EF. 
‘Ison has begun his predicted drive 
b\W—Feb.20'43,p5) to step up pro- 
ction of basic raw materials. 
His is a more direct approach than 
t taken at the time of the raw mate- 
s scarcity last fall. Then a reserve 
materials was created by improve- 
ents in priority regulations to avoid 
wastes of maldistribution. 
Munitions output has increased 
mtly 50% since then, has absorbed 
reserve, and we're up against the 
n again on materials. 
Wikon, in the past week or two, 
called to Washington representa- 
of the ferrous and nonferrous 
al producers to work out plans for 
creased production. He is demanding 
nmediate completion of metal produc- 
on plants on which work has been 
ging. 
The steel expansion program is two 
three months behind schedule, and 
eral nonferrous plants have been just 
ort of completion for some time. 
‘lson also wants operation of existing 
ants at higher rates: steel production 
irectives are now based entirely on 
mpany figures as to capacity. Greater 
xe of the high-grade ores, ordinarily 
served for working when prices are 
w, is also on the agenda. 


ew Antitrust Era 


ling th 

‘ould ql Yom C. Clark, who takes over the 
istice Dept.’s Antitrust Division from 

one. [quan Arnold, is a practical politi- 

dat hae not a crusader. 

"'@ As less activity in that quarter is de- 
Tees “red by the Administration anyhow, 
| meanilark is not expected to do more than 
to beM&ve a good account of himself by prose- 
—wheni@uting a few cases that he is confident 
ear theme can win. 

w”.. 4a [he antitrust job fell to Clark when 
. sooneugh Cox (both were Arnold aides and 
ible inggemored for his job) accepted control 
omy, 2 2ew War Division embracing prose- 
* BB vtion of war frauds, alien control, and 
ther wartime activities. Ammold was 
pven a judgeship (BW —Feb.20'43,p8). 
anners’ Slate Cleaned 
10 MME After two years of litigation, eight 
alifornia canners have been acquitted 
ifm! charges of violating the antitrust laws 
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in their attempt to create an “orderly” 
market (BW—Jun.7’41,p8). ; 

ihe court had previously dismissed 
charges against six, while 50 pleaded no 
defense and paid fines long ago. The 
acquittals clean the slate. 

Trump cards in the acquittal were 
contentions by the Canners League 
that (1) it sought only to standardize 
quality; (2) its statistical information 
was not a price-regulating mechanism, 
but a method of keeping the University 
of California abreast of industry condi- 
tions; (3) standard purchase and sale 
forms were issued merely to make life 
easier for growers and canners; (4) 
there had been no dabbling in price 
control except “at the specific request 
of federal or state governments.” 


Snagged on Fat Lambs 


More indictment trouble is besetting 
the Antitrust Division of the Dept. of 
Justice. 

After striking a snag in its suit 
against the Great Atlantic & Pacific 


Tea Co. because of an “inflammatory” 
indictment (BW—Feb.20°43,pS), the de 
partment has run into somewhat the 
same trouble in its so-called ‘fat lambs” 
case. 

In this suit, the department alleged 
that Armour, Swift, Cudahy, and a 
number of commission firms ‘conspired 
to buy fat lambs only through the Den 
ver exchange, thereby restraining chan 
nels of distribution. 

But the U. S. District Court in Den- 
ver dismissed the case, saying the in 
dictment was insufficient and defective, 
and that the charges were beyond the 
meaning of the law. 

Now the Supreme Court, on direct 
appeal, has remanded the case to the 
Circuit Court of Appeals on the 
grounds that it cannot handle cases 
where anything but an interpretation of 
the law is involved. (Under the Crimi- 
nal Appeals Act of 1942 the appeal in 
this case went directly from the District 
Court to the Supreme Court; when the 
high court decided it was without juris 
diction, the case was remanded to the 


Going Out on a Limb 


Here are 
money bets: 


some_ better-than-even- 


Salary ceiling will come off; increases 
in all brackets will remain subject to 
elastic controls. 

No important legislative changes in 
the draft. Fathers will start going by 
midsummer; in late summer, physical 
standards will be lowered and men over 
38 will be called; bona fide farmers will 
stay on the land; “permanent” industrial 
deferments will be few. 

Supplies of industrial and _ service 
equipment will ease progressively but 
only slightly. 

Consumer goods will get scarcer 
throughout the year except for repair 
parts; permitted increases in production 
will fail to balance depletion of inven- 
tories. In 1944, supplies will begin to 
increase. 

Food will get scarcer; all essentials, 
except possibly bread-stuffs, will be ra- 
tioned by end of year. 

Nobody particularly wants to liquidate 
Claude R. Wickard as food adminis- 
trator, but he won’t last the year. 

Price Administrator Prentiss M. Brown 
will last. 

Don’t worry about tires; the present 
rather favorable situation for civilians 
will get no worse. 

Gasoline for civilians on the East 
Coast will get tighter and tighter; it 
will disappear altogether for a time 
when spring-summer invasion starts. 


Two months ago, Business Week’s 
Washington Bureau presented a simi- 


lar list of “good things” (BW-—Jan. 
23'43,p5). The following still are 
good: 


No social security legislation will be 
enacted before the 1944 elections. 

Openly or not, the Little Steel wage 
formula will be a dead letter by July. 
(Now it looks earlier.) 

Farm bloc will succeed in_ tossing 
parity aside as an obstacle to the rise 
in prices. 

There will be no National Service Act. 


Last January’s predictions have 
become certainties on the following: 


The wage-hour law will not be 
amended to eliminate _time-and-a-half 
for overtime above 40 hours. 

There will be no drastic reorganiza 
tion of the war agencies such as pro 
posed in the Tolan-Pepper-Kilgore bill. 

As predicted, the rapid rise in over-all 
military production has ended. Febru 
ary war expenditures were the same as 
last November’s. Future increase will be 
gradual except in aircraft. 


These apparently were not wholly 
accurate: 


“The armed forces will never reach 
10,000,000 in this war.” The Adminis 
tration shortly will give final indorse 
ment to the big Army plan, and at pres 
ent induction rates, the 10,000,000 fig 
ure will be reached before the year-end 

“Cost of living will rise another 10% 
by the end of the year.” It now looks 
as though the rise will not be 10%— 
but 15%! 


Prote ction 
FOR WORKERS IN INDUSTRY 


In every industry “keeping ’em roll- 
ing” off the line means keeping the 
men at their jobs. Willson Safety 
Equipment is playing a vital part by 
providing Goggles, Respirators, Gas 
Masks and Helmets to protect the 
workers from every conceivable in- 
dustrial hazard. On all eye protective 
or respiratory problems, see your local 
Willson Safety Service Representative 
or write direct. 

GOGGLES - RESPIRATORS + GAS MASKS - HELMETS 
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Circuit Court, also in compliance with 
the 1942 act.) 

What all of this may well mean is 
that the Antitrust Division’s habit of 
accusing defendants of big broad sins 
without defining the malefactions in 
enough detail is about to be crimped. 


More Meat for Laborers 


Having set meat-butter-cheese rations 
with no differential between manual 
laborers and white-collar sedentaries, 
OPA is waiting for the inevitable 
squawk from unions. A trial balloon 
(by a C.1.O. affiliate in Baltimore) has 
already been sent up. 

But the really big test will come next 
fall when dwindling supplies and a 
probable increase in black markets may 
force OPA to follow the European plan 
of giving manual workers more meat. 

Until then, OPA hopes to stave off 
squawks by harping on the theme that 
the “red stamp ration” is liberal enough 
to assure any type of laborer a balanced 
diet. 


Shipbuilders Turn to Planes 


Backed by the Truman committee, 
blessed by the Administration, and ap- 
parently acceptable to the voting trus- 
tees in charge of the company’s stock, 
Henry J. Kaiser this week was placed at 
the head of the laggard Brewster Acro- 
nautical Corp. 

It wasn’t exactly a surprise, for the 
rumors had been around for a couple 
of days. Yet it certainly was done with- 
out any waste time or motion. 

Although Kaiser is putting no money 
into Brewster, he recently bought Fleet- 
wings (BW—Mar.13’43,p107), and this 
carries the shipbuilding wonder man 
well into the field of aviation. 

Brewster has fallen far short of Navy 
expectations on dive bombers and fight- 
ers. The Navy took over the plant 
briefly last spring (BW—Apr.25’42,p8), 


then turned it over to a new manage- 


| ment which is now being displaced by » 


Kaiser. 

Incidentally, another shipbuilder, An- 
drew Jackson Higgins of New Orleans, 
this week made a sort of tentative stride 
in aviation. Giuseppe M. Bellanca, who 
is fighting to regain control of his com- 
pany, Bellanca Aircraft, pulled Higgins 
onto his board of directors (page 107). 


Time Muddle Stays 


Army and Navy demands for solu- 
tion of time muddles resulting from the 
secession of three states from national 
war time are getting nowhere. 

The services got the cold shoulder 
this week when Georgia’s legislature ad- 


journed without acting o1 
would return the state t 
Georgia led the desertions | 
herself into the central tim 
months (BW—Feb.6’43,p22 
and Ohio followed. All act 
ence to farmers. 

Time confusion lies behin 
plaint of the services. G 
offices remain on war time, 
businesses follow local cust 
option created time differenc 
big cities and rural communi! 
same state. 

In Michigan, for example, tlirce tiz 
changes occur in a 75-mile trip bety, 
Bay City and Pontiac. In Ohio 
cities remain on war time, but 
business and industrial cente ( 
lumbus, Dayton, and Youngstown 4 
on slow time. 

WPB, eager to conserve elect; 
power, has decried the desertions (BY 
—Feb.13’43,p20), but to no avail, 


Capital Gains (and Losses) 
The A.F.L. got off on the wrong { 


with its proposal to write guarantees 
immunity for ordinary labor — 
into the pending Hobbs bill, 

to subject union violence to the 
racketeering law. In its anxiet 
spread copies of its proposal aroun 
the A.F.L. forgot to send one to Re 
Sam Hobbs. 

Ceiling prices for used trucks, si! 
stantially less than those being aske 
by some speculative dealers, will be ¢ 
tablished shortly by OPA. 

Insiders at the Smaller War Pla: 
Corp. are getting worried that C! 
man Robert Johnson’s gubernator 
ambitions (New Jersey) may be affec 
ing the operation of his agency. 

‘Leon Henderson’s friends are rect 
ing picture postcards showing the for 
mer price boss paunchy and health 
the sands of a Mexican beach. 

Secretary Ickes’s proposal to turn ¢! 
Interior Dept.’s Reclamation Servic 
loose on food production didn’t mee 
with any enthusiasm in Secretary 0 
Agriculture Claude R. Wickard’s fo 
administration, probably won’t get far 
Ickes’s previous attempt to tie Reclama 
tion Service into the war program wa 
knocked down when proposals to & 
pand reclamation power projects wer 
rejected by WPB. 

Coordination of the Army’s pictorial 
activities by Lt. Gen. Brehon B. Somes 
vell is designed to put a stop to 
squabbling of Hollywood film exccut 
over the awarding of training fil 
tracts and Army commissions. 
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FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


§ Lofest Preceding Month 
Week Week Ago 


THE INDEX (see chartbelow). . . . . . . . . . *200. 


5 +1984 196.8 


pope 99.3 99.1 98.3 
cel Ingot Operations (% of capacity)... ..... 2.2... cece cece eee eee eees ; B ’ 
err I inci id ncsensies eet babesan tans 7,560 17,460 17,755 
Engineering Const. Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands).... $12,456 $14,335 $12,227 
Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours). ..............-- 600+ eeeeee 3,945 3,947 3,940 
Conde OF (dally average, 1,000 Bbils.).... 2... ccc cece ccc ccceccceces 3,877 3,887 3,871 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 toms)..............-. eee e eee e eee 2,058 2,113 1,980 

TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)............ 74 78 75 
All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)...............--e. scenes 51 52 51 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions).......................- $16,205 $16,154 $15,798 
rtment Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year)........... +14% +426% +419% 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number).................-22-+e0-00 91 103 84 
PRICES (Average for the week) 
Spot Commodity Index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100)................. 247.3 248.6 245.3 
Industrial Raw Materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 159.3 159.3 157.9 
Domestic Farm Products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 206.9 208.8 202.9 
‘intshed Geeel Composite (Steel, tom)... . 2... ccc cc cece cece $56.73 $56.7 $56.73 
tScrap Steel Composite (Iron Age, ton)... ... 0.0... 6. eee eee ee ee eee eens $19.17 $19.17 $19.17 
tCopper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)..... 0.6.6... e eee ee eee ences 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)....... 2.2.2.6. 0-22 cece ee ees $1.41 $1.42 $1.36 
tSugar (raw, delivered New York, EO Dey oa. 4. sia d:b Ga MORO a ween 3.74¢ 3.74¢ 3.74¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)........... 6... eee e ee eee eee 21.06¢ 21.12¢  20.59¢ 
{Wool Tops (New York, ID.).......... 6... e cece cece eee eee eee eeeeneee $1.264 $1.266 $1.232 
tRubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.).... 2.2.0... .0.. 0c cece eee eees 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 
FINANCE 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor's Corp.)....... 0... 6. 002 0e se seeee 87.5 87.3 85.5 
Medium Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s).............. 4.02% 4.02% 4.08% 
High Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s)................. 2.77% 2.77% 2.77% 
U. S. Bond Yield (average of all taxable issues due or callable after twelve years) 2.34% 2.33% 2.32% 
U. S. Treasury 3-to-5-year Note Yield (taxable)....................-..05- 1.25% 1.25% 1.24% 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)............. 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)......... 4-3% 4-2% §-3% 
BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks....................-- 32,116 31,305 30,157 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks..................... 41,861 41,470 41,475 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks................ 5,804 5,736 5,904 
Securities Loans, reporting member banks................-.---.-+eeeeees 842 927 986 
U. S. Gov’t and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 29,108 28,657 28,428 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks..................--202+5-- 3,265 3,296 3,266 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series)..................... 1,880 1,790 1,640 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series)............... 6,390 6,130 5,983 
* Preliminary, week cnded March 13th. t+ Revised. 


+ Ceiling fixed by government. 


§ Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 


6 Months Yeor 
Ago Ago 


187.2 175.1 


97.2 97.9 
19,605 30,630 
$34,035 $35,608 
3,583 3,357 
3,902 3,515 
1,870 1,711 


85 S4 

63 44 
$13,389 $11,520 
+26% +28% 
109 224 


232.0 229.8 
154.7 154.1 
184.1 181.7 


$56.73 $56.73 
$19.17 $19.17 
12.000¢ 12.000¢ 
$1.20 $1.22 
3.74¢ 3.74¢ 
18.79¢ 19.35¢ 
$1.214  $1.294 
22.50¢ 22.50¢ 


68.1 64.4 
4.27% 4.32% 
2.81% 2.87% 
2.34% 2.36% 
1.27% 0.94% 
1.00% 1.00% 
4-1% 4% 


27,650 25,129 
34,322 31,034 
6,252 6,959 
851 865 
20,525 15,935 
3,470 3,688 
2,348 3,266 
3,703 2,347 
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Originally, people thought of air condition- 
ing only in terms of temperature. It cooled 
the air on a warm day. Temperature was 
air conditioning’s first dimension. 


Then came a second dimension . . . more- 
ment. Air had to be moved . . . under control. 


Then a third dimension . . . humidity... 
control of the amount of moisture in the air. 


Then, air conditioning took on a fourth 
dimension . . . dust exclusion. 


And now, air conditioning is cooperating 
in an important new field . . . controlled air 
pressure. This is needed for the testing of 
men and equipment under the conditions of 
stratosphere flying. 


Today, air conditioning faithfully repro- 


Ar tonditioning adds a New Dimension 


duces exact climates . . . from the parched 
heat of the Sahara to the frigid cold of 
Northern Russia. The equipment that does 
this must be more flexible, more compact 
than ever before... with precise control 3”! 
of temperature and humidity. , 


This equipment...from General Electric 
...speeds up America’s war effort. When 
peace comes, this improved air conditioning 
will become available for many new uses. 


Then, as now, look to General Electric as 
the outstanding supplier of up-to-date air 
conditioning and industrial refrigerat\ 
equipment of all kinds. 

Air Conditioning and Commercial Icfrig- 
eration Department, Division 434, General 
Electric Company, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


tbr (7, lite, WAG by 
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HE OUTLOOK 


Resurgence of the Germans at Khar- 
oy and intransigence of John Lewis in 
pis wage demands for the coal miners 
is week pointed up two continuing 
yestion marks for immediate business 
ttention. 

Yet there was no denying the crystalli- 
tion of longer-term patterns. Events 
+ the battlefronts (page 83) may again 
hift emphasis from one weapon to an- 
ther. But as Donald Nelson remarked 
his week, the whole arsenal will reach 
peak output around the year-end. Apr. 
will mark introduction of the “final” 
ontrolled Materials Plan, and produt- 
jon scheduling is well under way; in- 
deed, WPB is looking further and fur- 
her ahead in its planning for integra- 
mon. 


ood System Clarified 


Similarly, release of plans for extend- 
ing food rationing marks a halfway point 
1 the evolution of distribution con- 
“ols. What comes of farm and labor 
pressure for higher returns will, of 
ourse, affect OPA ceilings. But the in- 
roduction of orderly methods for ra- 
joning and pricing consumer goods is 
yell under way, and point systems and 
miversal ceilings will likely encompass 
most civilian necessities before next 


U//] 


rched fagwinter. 
ld of Sectors in which most remains to be 
does cone are manpower (page 116) and 
ipact faation. Ineffective action on either 
ntrol (wll do more to undermine both pro- 
duction and distribution plans than the 
sais bugs" in those plans yet to be worked 
° out, 
are The labor shortage in general, and the 
ning Hi, : ; 
uses, qo culties of war industry and agricul- 
ture in particular, have monopolized 
teas Biattention. Equally important problems 
* air Bi besct the War Manpower Commission 
‘ion Hiifor other lines: How to reconcile the 
wage differentials between $45-a-week 
frig.  rokerage and insurance jobs and $23-a- 
eral week laundry and underwear work with 
rsey. ur greater need for the latter? WMC 


aid WPB will have quite a time find- 
ing the answer. 


Hot Money, Hot Goods 


Spillover of buying power into black 
market evasion of OPA’s price and ra- 
ton controls looms as the major dis- 
tibution headache. Extension of these 
controls, as in meat, may for a time 
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ow Soon the Peace? 


Answer to this question, with even increasing force, 
; becoming the determinant in planning war and postwar 
soduction. Manpower, wage, food problems are big factors. 


limit the growth of black markets; but 
these will mushroom again failing sub- 
stantial policing and adequate taxation. 
Income payments in January were at an 
annual rate of $132,000,000,000, 26% 
above January, 1942, and growing still 
by leaps and bounds. This hot money— 
it burns holes in people’s pockets—re- 
sults in hot goods for illegal sale. 


Duration Governs Planning 


Increasing preoccupation with post- 
war plans, particularly for the period of 
transition to peace, has been stimulated 
by release of the National Resources 
Planning Board report (page 15). Les- 
sons of 1918, when noticeable degenera- 
tion of the German war effort resulted 
in sudden but nonetheless unpredictable 
collapse, have been lost on no one. 
Since the precise end of the war cannot 
be foreseen with certainty, caution re- 
quires preparation for the unexpected 
(page 5). 

However, our very strategy to take on 


Germany first and Japan later makes it 
likely that the war with Nippon will 
outlast fighting in Europe. ‘That would 
provide opportunity to define more ex- 
actly the timing of transition to peace. 

But, curiously, it may be that the 
longer it takes to defeat Germany, the 
less time it will take to defeat Japan 
afterwards. Question is, whose side is 
time on? Though the Japs are busily 
consolidating their economic gains and 
reinforcing defenses, so too are we still 
building offensive strength gencrally- 
air forces, naval power, cargo-ship ca- 
pacity, and combat ground divisions. 

Up to a point, at least, the longer the 
European war, the greater will be the 
military resources we can later pit 
against Japan. It may be that our of- 
fensive strength is growing faster than 
Japan’s defensive strength. 


Slack in the Schedule 


Suppose this to be so. And suppose 
you have a priyate timetable which fig- 
ures 15 months to defeat Germany and 
nine months more to beat Japan. If 
some war event cut the first period to 
nine months, that might lengthen the 
second period to twelve; conversely, if 
some setbacks stretched the European 
war to 20 months, it might reduce the 
Pacific war to six. 

In any case by the time “transition” 


IN THE OUTLOOK: 


SPECULATIVE CONFIDENCE 
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© BUSINESS WEEK 


The gain in stock prices continues to 
outstrip the rise in business activity. 
Result is that speculative confidence 
is now back up to the levels prevailing 
just before Pearl Harbor. The past 
three months particularly have seen 
an acceleration in an upturn that be- 
gan a year ago. Since then, stocks 


have jumped 46%, business 14%. 
Business gains in the next few montlis 
will continue as an offsetting factor 
on the index, but later in the year, 
when industrial activity flattens or de- 
clines, the speculative confidence in- 
dex will more sensitively reflect what- 
ever changes occur in stock prices. 
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ls around, business men may have 
uned to read not only global maps 
but also long-range meteorological maps 
as well. ““The season to date has been 
only moderately favorable for crop pro- 
duction” reports the Dept. of Agricul- 
ture, in accord with odds that 1943 
weather will not match last year’s. 

A new Food War Industry Commit- 
tee and the midwestern governors’ con- 
ference this week cast more gloom on 
our food prospects. Growing new man- 
power angle is the shift of labor from 
food manufacturing and distributing to 
high-wage war plants. 


Unpredictable Factor 


Official production hopes forecast a 
1943 per capita consumption at home 
only 5% below 1942 and fully 5% 
above the 1935-1939 average, but gov- 
ernment takings are constantly rising. 
If we get also a marked production 
pinch due to weather, the civilian con- 
sumption rate might drop 10% to 20% 
more by next year. Indeed, the need to 
buoy civilian standards may yet force 
revision of food’s place in lend-lease 
strategy. Connection, therefore, between 
weather maps and war maps may not 
prove so far-fetched. 


AT LONG LAST 


Last week, amid patriotic fanfare, the 
first big bucket of concrete was poured 
at Tennessee Valley Authority's. Fon- 
tana Dam, scheduled to be the highest 
east of the Rockies. Many’s the hot 
word that’s been exchanged about 
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Johnston Upheld 


A vote of confidence seen 
in U. S. Chamber of Commerce's 
ballot to streamline its bylaws 
and concentrate powers. 


Results of balloting on a revision of 

the U. S. Chamber of Commerce by- 
laws is regarded as a vote of confidence 
in Eric A. Johnston’s administration. 
Since his election to head the chamber 
last May, Johnston has pursued a policy 
of active collaboration with the govern- 
ment and labor. 
e Activities Are Wide—Witness his ap- 
pointment by Donald Nelson this week 
as a member of a WPB Policy Ad- 
visory Committee with Frederick C. 
Crawford, president of the National 
Assn. of Manufacturers, William Green, 
president of the A.F.L., and Philip 
Murray, president of the C.I.O. Among 
other assignments, Johnston is chair- 
man of the U. S. Commission of Inter- 
American Development. 

Only a handful of votes were polled 
in opposition to the only major over- 


Fontana—whether the Aluminum Co. 
of America (original owner of the 
site) stalled on its construction, or 
whether the Federal Power Commis- 
sion balked Alcoa out of spite (BW— 
Mar.15°41,p8). The stalemate was bro- 
ken when an agreement was reached 
for TVA to take over the project. 


haul of the chamber’s bylaw 
adoption 30 years ago. Che 
purposes are stated in term 
philosophy of perfecting th 

of the capitalistic system an 

ing fair relations among lal 

and management. To effect 

the organization’s machinen 
simplified and speeded up. 

e President’s Hand Strength: .ed-] 
chamber’s renovation culmin 
ternal struggle marked by th. tesj 
tion last September of John W O'Le, 
as the high-salaried chairm: if + 
executive committee. Under 
bylaws, the president exerci 
more freedom of action and 
Johnston doubles as chairma 
executive committee, and the 
board chairman and resident 
dent have been abolished. 

In charge of the chamber: 
tion is a salaried general mai 
pointed by the president wit! 
proval of the directors. This 
is Ralph Bradford who also « 
as chamber secretary. Bradfi 
pointment and other chang¢ 
ganization and operation an! 
approval of the bylaw amendn 
@ Policy-Making Streamlined—| 
the chamber to express itself 
issues quickly and vigorously, t 
bersome referendum system ha 
jacked up and supplemented | 
vision for informal polls of | 
opinion. When questions submitted }y 
organization members are put t 
referendum by the board, a two-t! 
vote (representing at least 25 state: 
one-third of the voting strength 
commit the chamber. 

New policies may be adopted by t 
directors or old ones may be modifi 
by a vote of 60% of the member 
if 20% of the voting strength (repre: 
ing 20 states) is not recorded in 
tion before expiration of the time |i 
Such limits will be fixed by th 
to fit the urgency of questions at iss 
e@ Chamber Meets in April—Thi 
annual chamber meeting will be he 
Apr. 27-29 at New York. War cond 
tions are responsible for a new bi 
provision that empowers the board t 


al} 
} 


IC 


‘ cancel or postpone annual meeting: 


EXPORTER LOSES A ROUND 


Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills has been set 
back in its suit to see why the Office 
Defense ‘Transportation and Inter 
Commerce Commission should be pe 
mitted to block shipment of 2,000! 
bu. of Canadian wheat to Mexico (B\ 
—Mar.6'43,p40). ICC and OD! 
the suit should have been instituted 
Washington, D. C., instead of t! 
ing company’s home, Dallas, Tex. Iwo 
members of the three-judge federl 
court agreed with the ICC-OD1 bows 
gave Tex-O-Kan five days’ to file a moe 
tion for rehearing. 
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Authors of the National Resources 
Planning Board’s postwar report are 
not widely known even in Washing- 
ton although they have been the back- 
bone of NRPB’s staft tor several years. 
left to right: Thomas C. Blaisdell, 


]t., a member of WPB’s planning 
committee, has toured NRA, SEC, 
National Emergency Council, Reset- 
tlement Administration, and Social Se- 
curity; Ralph J. Watkins and Glenn E. 


McLaughlin, authors of earlier plan- 


ning board reports, who were formerly 
with the University of Pittsburgh's Bu- 
reau of Business Research; Frank Her- 
ting, former assistant editor of Engi- 
neering News-Record and ex-director 
of the American Public Works Assn. 


New DealPlansIndustry Control 


A campaign platform for 1944, National Resources Plan- 
ning Board postwar report shows how government ownership of 
DPC plants can be used to regulate business, guarantee jobs. 


The postwar planning report which 

President Roosevelt sent to Congress last 
week (BW—Mar.13’42,p5) had been ly- 
ing on his desk for months. It lay there 
so long that staff members of the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board had 
begun to doubt that their baby would 
ever see the light of day. 
@Ready-Made Platform—They might 
have saved their worry. It wasn’t long 
after the bulky social security report 
and the slighter but more sweeping 
postwar report reached the White 
House that the palace guard saw in them 
a ready-made platform for a fourth term 
campaign. Selling them to the Boss, 
cither for himself or his heir-apparent to 
use in 1944, was a cinch. 

Nevertheless, the reports were pigeon- 

holed until the time seemed ripe to 
spring them. 
*Perfect Timing — The platform 
dropped into the White House lap al- 
most by accident—but the timing was 
perfect. New Deal morale is bad these 
days. None of the camp followers 
know what to do about the threat of a 
postwar collapse, and none of them are 
confident they could sell the panacea 
to the public if they did. 

Intellectually the New Deal has been 
stenle since 1936 or 1937. When the 
1937 boom began to peter out in 1938, 
the best the New Deal could bring for- 
ward was the dreary lend-spend bill for 
a program of public works to close the 
gap between investment and saving. 
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Gone were the dynamics of the day 
when President Roosevelt promised to 
drive the money changers from the 
temple. And what was left of the New 
Deal’s resounding social objectives has 
since been virtually obliterated by the 
war. 

@ Voters Want Jobs—The one sword 
left in the Roosevelt arsenal, as far as 
the home front is concerned, has been 
extension of social security (page 108). 
But the President knows that isn’t 
enough. He has proposed it every year 
for four years with no result except 
apathy. The voter wants a job, not un- 
employment compensation. 

Out of the social security issue, how- 
ever, has come circuitously the program 
which Mr. Roosevelt now hopes will 
have the political punch to reverse the 
anti-Administration swing of public 
sentiment. Thomas Blaisdell and Ralph 
Watkins, two young economists in 
whom the original New Deal fervor 
still burned bright, are primarily re- 
sponsible. Three years ago they got a 
job exploring the possibilities for in- 
vestment of the social security fund. 
This project was only an annex to an 
ambitious over-all study of the whole 
security program sponsored by the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board. 

@ Governmental Proprietorship — A 
fresh approach to the New Deal prob- 
lem of controlling the economy to keep 
it operating at high speed grew out of 
this study. Instead of the classical New 


Deal use of accepted governmental 
functions—fiscal measures and public 
works—to stimulate industry by priming 
the pump, Blaisdell and Watkins pro- 
posed that the government exercise ordi- 
nary proprietorship rights in industry. 
The idea was not nationalization of in- 
dustry, but rather that government enter 
into business transactions like any indi- 
vidual, acquire a stockholder’s interest 
in private concerns, and exercise that 
interest to accomplish government ob- 
jectives. 

This approach would have remained 

just one more idea in a city of bright 
ideas if the war had not created the 
perfect instrument for its application— 
the Defense Plant Corp.—and con- 
verted the report into a plan for post- 
war organization, 
@ Heart of the Plan—The Defense 
Plant Corp. is mentioned by name only 
once in the entire report. But it is the 
heart of the plan for reconverting in- 
dustry to a peace basis and insuring 
that industry operates at a high enough 
rate to give a job to every returning 
soldier and discharged munitions 
worker. 

Few men inside the government and 
even fewer outside appreciate the vast 
potentialities of the Defense Plant 
Corp. This subsidiary of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. now owns out- 
right something like $14,000,000,000 
worth of capital goods. Even this fig- 
ure understates the case. The produc- 
tive capacity owned by DPC is the 
newest, most efficient in the country. 
@ Vast Holdings—In view of the higher 
productivity of modern machinery, it 
is estimated that DPC owns a third to 
a half of the national metal-manufac- 
turing capacity. In addition, it owns 
huge chunks of the new raw material 
iadhostiien (aluminum, magnesium, syn- 
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thetic rubber, aviation gasoline), a sig- 
nificant fraction of the steel industry, 
pipelines, barge lines, and nearly all of 
the new facilities that have been built 
for the war. 

DPC plants and projects are now 

operated under either lease or fee ar- 
rangements by private industry. The 
contracts give the operator an option to 
buy the facilities. 
e@ Kew Will Want to Buy—It is a safe 
bet that, with the country tremen- 
dously over-capitalized in terms of pre- 
war levels of business activity, few firms 
will want to buy. 

Inescapably, the physical plant is 
there. Any postwar administration— 
New Deal, Labor, Democratic, Repub- 
lican—will have to decide what to with 
it. 

Heart of the NRPB postwar plan is 

to dispose of the plant in such a way 
as to carry out a campaign promise of 
full employment—a job at socially 
necessary work for every man or woman 
who wants one. 
@ Government Writes Ticket—Princi- 
pally this means selling or renting 
plants to industry on favorable terms, 
subject to the condition of rapid con- 
version of the plants to a high level of 
peacetime operation. ‘This might mean 
requiring that the plants, once con- 
verted, maintain a certain minimum 
level of output; or, as is being sug- 
gested in some Administration circles 
(BW-—Jan.16'43,p15), it might mean 
setting a quota of employment which 
must be maintained. In either case— 
and there isn’t much difference—the 
minimum quotas would be based on 
full employment and a national income 
above a hundred billion dollars. 

Needless to say, industry generally 

won't relish taking the plants on any 
such basis. But inevitably there will be 
some takers, for the terms can be sweet- 
ened up to the point where they will 
prove virtually irresistible, particularly 
to ambitious entrepreneurs—industrial- 
ists, for example, like Henry J. Kaiser 
who have worked closely with the Ad- 
ministration in the prosecution of the 
war effort. And the New Deal will 
need only one taker in a field to bring 
others rapidly into line, for such an 
operator with a new, efficient plant, low 
costs, and government patronage would 
be too much of a match for the com- 
petitor with older factories. And always 
in the closet would be the club of gov- 
ernment operation of its own plants. 
e Grants to Industry—The DPC plant 
is the basis of the scheme, but the re- 
port proposes that it be extended by 
making outright grants to industry for 
conversion of privately owned war 
lants. These grants would of course 
Be conditional on maintenance of the 
same high levels of operation. 

The conditions imposed by the gov- 
ernment in its role of proprietor would 
not be confined, however, merely to the 
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Jesse Jones may not be the man, but 
the chair he’s warming will be the 
most important one in the practical 
application of any plan for postwar 
regulation of industry. As effective 
boss of the Defense Plant Corp., a 
postwar Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
administrator — any administrator — 
will control the disposition and use 
to be made of practically all of the 
huge plants built for war. 


rate of operation. The government 
would also make at least part of the 
decision as to what sorts of products 
should be manufactured, and by what 
firms. And it would determine what 
industries and what plants would be 
“converted” first. It is suggested that 
federal planning in this regard could 
also be enforced, in the early stages 
at least, by continuation of priority con- 
trols. 

@ Reshaping Regional Patterns—Stress 
is also laid on utilizing the reconversion 
program to modify the regional pattern 
of industry. Thus particular attention 
would be paid to maintaining in oper- 
ation new plants in the under-indus- 
trialized West and South. 

@ Public Works Planned—The report 
recommends a major program of pub- 
lic works—highways, railroad rehabili- 
tation, housing, urban reconstruction, 
river development. But the board feels 
that such a program could hardly ex- 
ceed a rate of fourteen billion dollars a 
year—the peak of the wartime con- 
struction job. And the board “is under 
no illusion” that this “can control a 
national income of 110 billions.” 

For long-range control, the board 
would add to a continuing public works 
program domination of certain key sec- 
tors of the economy through continua- 
tion of the present pattern of mixed 
government-private ownership. Main- 
tenance of such mixed ownership is 


recommended for “aluminum 
sium, other basic metals, 
rubber, some chemicals, shiy 
and aircraft.” 
@ Millions of Votes—The NR 
gram is not socialism. That is 
cal strength. In_ strictly 
terms, it bears more resemblan 
German than to the Russian 
Socialism as such wouldn't t+, 
many, but the board has convin. cd ; 
President that there are millions « 
votes in an economic New Dea! «ich », 
it has outlined: 

Those who. stand for revo 
changes in our economy are num 
such few thousands as to be insig 
but those who stand for profoun 
tionary changes in the direction of 
our economy function and prod 
plenty of which we have seen it to | 
able are numbered in the millions 
leaders of this generation can summo: 
social inventiveness to the point of « 
ing measures required for a_ prog 
plenty, they will have behind them a , 
phalanx of supporters so overwhelming 
their numbers and so enthusiastic in 
that even the faint-hearted and those wh 
profit from instability will be swept along 
In pcace no less than in war, lea 
must come from the stout-hearted. 


buoyant of spirit, and the fertile of mi 1 


@ Aid to Small Business—The NPB 
program is obviously not designed + 
appeal to business. A definite effort 
has, however, been made to appeal to 
the small business man. Recommen. 
dations on this line include reductio: 
or elimination of the corporate NCO! 
tax, engineering and financial aid to 
small businesses in getting back 
production after the war, and selecti 
enforcement of the antitrust laws. ‘This 
last would be aimed at breaking w 
large concerns in those areas where 
small concerns can function efficiently. 
For business men, the big questio1 
is how seriously to take the board's 
proposals. For the immediate future 
they can be discounted’ just about 
100%. With the possible exception of 
the suggested tax amendment to permit 
accumulation of reserves for reconver 
sion (page 17), this Congress, it is al- 
ready plain, will do nothing to forward 
the NRPB program. 
@ Building a Record—The NRPB plan 
is a program for 1944 and after. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is deliberately building 
a record for the campaign when he en- 
phasizes that postwar planning is 4 
congressional responsibility. ; 
Weakness of the plan, in terms of 
1944, is that so far it is practically a 
secret between the White House and 
the planning board. It had no wide cir 
culation in the Administration before 
it went to Capitol Hill. In the face 
of a hostile Congress, the plan is im 
portant only as an appeal to the people 
over the head of Congress. 
@ Missed First Bus—In this connection, 
the New Dealers have already missed 
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tion economy. This is the old pump 
priming theory. 

Interpreted in the light of high con- 
sumption theories, the various sugges- 
tions fit together into a single pattern. 
The board objects to earmarked taxes 
because they limit the funds available 
to the public-aid program. It wants 
federalization of the program not only 
because it believes in uniformity but 
also because it thinks the resources of 
the states are too limited to support 
spending on the scale it wants. Payroll 
taxes and consumption taxes are to be 


bus by letting the report fall 
hands of Sen. Walter F. 
unsympathetic committee on 
stwar planning. Original strategy 
led tr the creation of a postwar com- 
mittee under Sen. Robert F. Wagner 
yith members from both houses of 
Congress and from the administrative 
depart: ients. 
Another factor in the fate of the 
sograns is the extent to which it is 
picked u by labor. Before the report 
went to the White House, it was shown 


not been covered in previous debates. 

For fiscal policy in general, the re- 
ports suggest: 

(1) Sharp 
taxes. 

(2) A program of public improvement 
projects (otherwise known as public works). 

(3) Expansion of public welfare expendi- 
tures. 

(4) International collaboration “to pur- 
sue internal policies designed to promote 
active employment, and to implement ways 
and means to open outlets for foreign in- 
vestment, to promote world trade, and the 
effective world-wide use of productive re- 


reduction in consumption 


to about a dozen labor people as well as 
to about fifty business men. The reac- 
tions of the two groups were almost 
jdentical—“‘idealistic and fuzzy.” Since 
the White House picked it up, however, 
Philip Murray, president of the C.1.O., 
has come out with a rather complete 
indorsement. Significant in the Mur- 
ry statement is the emphasis on the 
necessity for the full-employment ele- 
ments of the plan if cradle-to-the-grave 
social security is to be possible, is to be 
more than—as one critic put it—“ra- 
tioning of poverty.” 


New Deal Revival 


Planning board’s reports 
reaffirm many Administration 
policies. A new one would cut 
postwar corporate taxes. 


Business men going a the mas- 


sive reports of the National Resources 
Planning Board (page 15) will find at 
least one section pleasant reading. 
Among its suggestions for postwar 
policy, the board recommends that the 
government ease up on corporate taxes 
and depend on individual income taxes 
for most of its revenue. 

eSugar Coating Plus—It seems un- 
likely that the board overlooked the 
fact that business will give joyful sup- 
port to this particular proposal, that 
in the process business may temper its 
criticism of the reports’ other features. 
But the suggestion is not intended to 
be merely a bribe. Reduction of cor- 
porate taxes has a logical place in the 
broader program of postwar policy out- 
lined by the board. 

In making its proposals, the board is 
thinking not of revenue but of post- 
war production and employment. It 
wants corporate taxes scaled down so 
that private business can expand in all 
possible directions and provide the 
maximum number of jobs. 

* Nothing New Added—Business men 
will indorse this reasoning rapidly, but 
on other board recommendations, there 
are likely to be divergent opinions. Most 
of the suggestions already have been 
kicked around for a good many years, 
and although the board argues strongly 
for them, it adds nothing that has 
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sources.” 


@ More Debatable Issues—For financ- 
ing public-aid expenditures the board 
offers a set of suggestions that are 
slightly more specific but neither newer 
nor less controversial. It includes: 

(1) Treating such expenditures as a 
“normal and continuing” function of gov- 
ernment. 

(2) Coordinating public-aid with broad 
economic and monetary policies. 

(3) Avoiding as Fagg possible the 
use of consumption and earmarked taxes. 

(4) Distributing financial responsibility 
for public-aid costs between various levels 
of government (federal, state, local), accord- 
ing to need and financial resources. 

(5) Distinguishing between the objec- 
tives of various types of public-aid programs 
(old age, disability, unemployment, etc.) 
and carefully defining eligibility for each 
type. 

e Pump Priming Revived —In_ short, 
the board suggests a federalized public- 
aid program which will be part of a 
broader program of federal spending 
designed to maintain a high consump- 


layed down because they fall most 
veavily on the lower income brackets. 


@ Principles Are Familiar—Economists 
will recognize the familiar theories of 
J. M. Keynes; business men will recog- 
nize the old New Deal principles which 
war sidetracked. 


OPAs NewBroom 


Brown and his right-hand 


man, Lou Maxon, start to fire 
OPA’s lawyers and economists; 
better publicity ensues. 


Part of OPA’s horde of economists and 


lawyers is doomed. In many a key posi- 


tion, they will be replaced or outranked 
by dollar-a-year men who probably won't 


even get the dollar. On the theory that 


business men work best with each other, 
OPA will get some new chiefs, hand- 
picked to assure top executives. ‘The 


BOMBERS’ NEST 


Looming in the pine-clad hills near 
Atlanta, one of the world’s largest 
bomber plants is nearing completion. 
Its existence a dead secret until te- 
cently, the government-built ‘plant 
will be operated by Bell Aircraft 


(builders of the Airacobra fighter), 
with workers drawn from the local 
area—a large percentage of them 
women. Large enough to house the 
nation’s total annual cotton crop, the 
building is networked with tunnels 
and stairs to eliminate confusion 
when shifts change. 
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list is being drawn up, and the recruit- 
ing will be on a personal basis. 

@ Maxon Hires and Fires—Seldom has 
a wartime agency got a scrubbing such 
as is in store for OPA. The man be- 
hind the brush is Lou Maxon, Price Ad- 
ministrator Prentiss M. Brown’s new 
personal helper. Maxon, owner of one of 
the nation’s largest advertising agencies, 
is now definitely OPA’s No. 2 execu- 
tive, charged with the task of selling 
the price-and-rationing setup to Con- 
gress, business, and the public. 

Curiously, in view of the size of the 

operation, the reigning duo of Brown 
and Maxon is itself a brand new com- 
bination. Contrary to common assump- 
tion, Maxon is not getting his vast 
powers because he and Brown are old 
buddies. ‘They didn’t know each other 
until the day before Brown came to 
Washington to be price chief. But in 
that day the pair got on so famously 
that Maxon got an OPA berth. At first 
he tried to fill it on a part-time basis, 
but pretty soon he decided to stay full 
time without pay. His title—deputy ad- 
ministrator in charge of information—is 
fairly descriptive but too narrow. 
@ Whirlwind Career—\W ere he not so 
chary of personal publicity (OPA has 
been forbidden to issue biographies, 
pictures, or other handouts), Maxon, 
now 43 years old, could qualify as the 
movie version of a go-getter. When he 
was 15, he began publishing a news- 
paper. At 17, he was advertising man- 
ager of Fyfe’s shoe store in Detroit, 
which bills itself as the world’s largest. 
Later he operated a string of commu- 
nity papers, then launched a direct 
mail business. In 1929 the present ad- 
vertising agency, Maxon, Inc., was 
formed. 

Since his arrival in Washington, 
Brown rarely makes a public appearance 
without him. And Brown’s whole re- 
lationship to government and the public 
has taken on the tone of ingratiating 
politeness. He now specializes in good 
news. Coffee rations will be bigger. 
‘The honor system has replaced the po- 
lice with respect to pleasure driving. 
And by way of a master stroke, Brown 

on a purely voluntary basis—appeared 

before Congress to clarify OPA’s profit- 
cutting. 
@ Making the Most of a Snub—In the 
same vein, Brown has put the best 
possible face on the fact that OPA’s 
money is running out. Originally, OPA 
figured on asking for a $23,000,000 de- 
ficiency appropriation to tide it over 
until July. But Budget Bureau informed 
OPA that Congress was in no mood to 
finance OPA’s 2,700 lawvers and who 
knows how many economists. 

Instead of making an issue of the 
money matter, Brown issued a state- 
ment saving there would be no request 
for monev, that OPA instead would 
tighten its belt. By this strategy Brown 
is building goodwill with C ongress and 
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COMPASSES EN MASSE 


Less than a year ago, the Navy asked 
Chrysler Corp. to make Sperry gyro- 
compasses. These are machined com- 
plexities containing 10,000 parts, some 
requiring accuracy to about %o the 
thickness of a human hair, Chrysler 


tackled the job on principles usec in 
the mass production of cars. Individ- 
ual subassemblies were arranged; 5,()(0 
tools, jigs, dies, and fixtures were de- 
signed and 350 suppliers were found. 
Today Chrysler's monthly production 
rate runs into three figures—higher 
than any other gyrocompass maker. 


has a convenient opportunity to fire 
around 1,500 assorted lawyers, econ- 
omists, planners, and their retinue. 

@ Where Maxon Comes In—Maxon’s 
role in these situations is almost never 
one of policy making. But to the extent 
that OPA is getting better publicity, 
even in adversities, his influence is 
seen. 

Along with his program of bringing 

in business experts, Maxon has several 
other projects in the works. For one 
thing, all orders, whether they deal 
with prices or rationing, must first be 
cleared through him. Reason: to strive 
for simple English and get the whole 
story told the first time. 
@ Smoothing Out the Work—Next, 
Maxon will again tackle the problem of 
the rationing boards. Currently all of 
them are overworked, poorly informed 
of Washington policies, and totally with- 
out guidance in managing their affairs. 
Maxon wants to work “out a system for 
the more efficient use of personnel Ne) 
that the ration boards will have time to 
become information centers. 

In essence, the Brown-Maxon pro- 
gram aims to take the heat off prices by 
preventing political-emotional pressure 
from being fused with the existing finan- 
cial pressure. It means a milder, much 
smaller OPA in Washington, the end of 
the Phi Beta Kappa era, probably the 
end of price-control in the field of lux- 
uries (BW—Mar.13’43,p7), and a defi- 
nite bid for public support. 


Packings Altered 


Government agencies set 
up standard specification for 


crating and wrapping war goods 
to insure safe delivery. 


Johnny Doughboy’s equipment is no 

better than the condition in which it 
reaches him at the battlefront. ‘This is 
true no matter how many Army-Navy 
“E's” the manufacturer gets for its ex- 
cellence at the factory. So packaging 
and packing of American material and 
equipment is being toughened and 
standardized for overseas shipment. 
e Faught by Experience—Military and 
lend-lease officials have learned the hard 
way that peacetime export packaging 
practices will not stand the rough han- 
dling and months of open storage of war- 
time. Reports from British and Ameri- 
can supply officers in Africa and from 
officials in Russia have told of costly 
lessons. 

Result is a new joint Army-Na‘ 
specification (USA Spec. 100-14A, U SN 
Spec. 39P16a), which has been adopted 
by eight government agencies, covering 
all types of containers and packing ma- 
terials for war equipment and lend- 
lease shipments abroad. The specitica- 
tion was developed under supervision 
of WPB’s container coordinating cor- 
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ittee, working with Army, Navy, Dept. 
nf Agriculture, Treasury Procurement, 
.9d-Lease Administration, War Ship- 
,ing Administration, and the Office of 
hefense Transportation. 

fxisting Orders Changed—It is being 
sitten into all contracts for goods going 
» military or lend-lease destinations, 
cept ammunition, subsistence items, 
thing, and a few special articles, like 
janes, Which already receive special 
andling. Existing contracts with de- 
weries pending are to be overhauled, 
) that in a relatively short time uni- 
om packaging requirements will af- 
ect virtually every American manufac- 
rer. 

Accompanying the application of the 
secifications is a budding promotion 
ampaign to teach the requirements of 
yartime packing, to spread an under- 
standing of their necessity. The first is 
eaded by Agriculture’s forest products 
boratory which has started courses of 
nstruction for ordnance inspectors and 
ontractors. The second is aimed at get- 
ing the same efficiency in the crating 
f materials for shipment as is in their 
production. 

The Stowage Problem—Wartime ship- 
ping conditions developed the need for 
improved packing because peacetime 
sowing methods were no longer prac- 
cable. Routes are longer than in peace- 
me, and it is often impossible to 
foretell at the factory what weather 
onditions any particular shipment will 
encounter. 

Containers and packing now specified 
xe not very different from those gen- 
eally available—only of tougher con- 
struction. Manufacturers are left with 
2 wide choice, and thus commercial 
markets are preserved. 
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ANKED UP 


atest entry in the boxcar to tank 
d- fer conversion derby is Baltimore & 
*  B@Phio’s. model—a_ steel automobile- 
‘pe car fitted with four sheet steel 
anks encased in wood. Total capacity 
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Army’s Nest Egg 


QMC hoarding insures 
that the services won’t come 
in second in commodity-buying 
race with civilians. 


Talk that the government (especially 
the Army) has been hoarding food (BW 
—Mar.13’43,p5) and other commodities 
to such an extent that the civilian econ- 
omy is needlessly depressed isn’t bull- 
dozing the procurement agencies. On 
the contrary, Secretary of Agriculture 
Claude R. Wickard last week issued 
Food Distribution Regulation No. 1 
which assigns priorities to the govern- 
ment agencies to make them immune 
against shortages. (Priority orders, inci- 
dentally, may not be filled from food 
stocks held for the government.) 

e@ Whipping Boy—While the priority 
system may fan the flames of resent- 
ment, a considerable sector of the food 
trade is beginning to feel that govern- 
ment agencies, particularly the Quarter- 
master Corps, are the victims of misdi- 
rected criticism. Pro-QMC business 
men say their colleagues often blame the 
Army as an easy excuse for any inability 
to fill civilian orders. In other instances, 
disgruntled wholesalers — whom QMC 
has bypassed in its purchases—sound off. 

Typical of the OMC defenders is the 
National League of Wholesale Fresh 
Fruit & Vegetable Distributors which 
maintains that, contrary to recent head- 
lines, the Army does not have a strangle- 
hold on the potato crop. Aside from the 
fact that such a feat would be virtually 
impossible, the more immediate reasons 


BALTIMORE & OHIO 


GOO000 


is 12,200 gallons, considerably more 
than the conventional tank car. The 
Office of Defense Transportation is 
expected to recommend that more 
cars be converted if further tests prove 
the device satisfactory—and if neces- 
sary materials can be obtained. 


for the shortage in certain areas are (1) 
heavier civilian buying, and (2) ship 
ment of seed potatoes to the South for 
early planting. 

e Cushion Buying—On the other hand, 
the OMC is willing to admit that its 
purchases and actual consumption do 
not match up exactly. The difference is 
attributed to “cushion” buying. “Cush 
ions” are tantamount to reserye stocks 
which are kept on hand because (1) the 
military forces don’t grow bigger by an 
absolutely measureable progression, (2 
shipments are lost through submarin« 
warfare, and (3) crop failures, accidents, 
or any other sort of exigency would leav« 
the military agencies in a fix unless they 
had a nest egg tucked away. 

The size of such cushions is a secret. 

But in the much-criticized purchase of 
canned goods, it’s a safe guess that the 
reserve wasn’t bigger than 15% of total 
requirements. Furthermore, the reserve 
wasn't used. Therefore it will carry over 
into the next year, cutting new requir 
ments by that much. 
@ Across Two Oceans—Despite carry 
overs of this type, however, aggregate 
military and lend-lease demands will 
grow vastly in 1943. For one thing, the 
war is now being fought across two 
oceans. For another, invasion may start 
from any number of points, wherefor 
each of those points must be supplied 
And finally, as the enemy is pushed 
back, the conquered territory must be 
given food and clothing. 

This puts a strain on canned goods 
supplies (which the Army does not us¢ 
on home ground except during maneu 
vers). Dried and dehydrated foods would 
fill the bill just as well, or better. But in 
answer to critics who say the OMC 
doesn’t use enough of them, QMC con 
tends it will stop buying canned goods 
if anybody knows where it can buy 
equally big quantities of dried goods. 

e Big Drain on Meat—Meat supplies 
will be drained heavily, too, but not en- 
tirely because of government demands. 
Military requirements are only nomi- 
nally above last year, though lend-lease 

urchases will quadruple at the very 
et What accentuates this situation is 
that 1943 meat goals probably won't be 
met (the Dept. of Agriculture, within 
the space of a single month, has revised 
civilian supplies downward by 10%). 
To top it all off, the squeeze caused by 
price ceilings at the retail level and no 
ceilings at the livestock level may pre- 
cipitate domestic troubles in which 
neither military agencies nor lend-lease 
has had any hand. 

In the fresh fruit and vegetable field, 
the government agencies will figure in 
only a minor way, despite the recent 
furor over potatoes. From such figures 
as are available, Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, and the War Relocation Author- 
ity don’t account for even 10% of car- 
load shipments. Furthermore, mer- 
chants concede that the QMC (which is 
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the big buying factor in this field) 
doesn’t concentrate its purchases so vi- 
ciously that the civilian market sags. 
Such shortages as may impend will 
probably be due mainly to heavier ci- 
vilian purchases, manpower problems, 
and trouble with price ceilings. 
@ Cereals Plentiful—Government _pur- 
chases of eggs, butter, edible fats and 
oils, and condensed and evaporated milk 
will more than double in 1943. Lend- 
lease is the big factor here. Wheat pur- 
chases will increase, too, but in view of 
the expected higher production, plus re- 
serves here and in Canada, cereals are 
still the one food field that looks bright. 
Aside from food and armaments, tex- 
tiles are the major domain in which gov- 
ernment agencies and the civilian con- 
flict. Government demand for cotton 
fabrics is not expected to slow up. But 
woolens and worsteds are under slightly 
less pressure. In this sector, a somewhat 
bigger supply for the civilian is assured. 
e Civilian’s Share Diminishing—But on 
the whole, the civilian’s share keeps fall- 
ing. The nub of the situation simply is 
that invasion demand has run headlong 
into bigger civilian demand, and the 
government doesn’t figure on coming 
out second best. 
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AID FOR FARMERS 


If American farmers are to get within 
hailing distance of 1943 crop require- 
ments, all available farm workers must 
be used at peak efficiency. Making 
every effort to meet the situation be- 
fore local shortages get out of hand, 
the federal Farm Security Administra- 
tion, for example, is organizing a labor 
transport program which is designed 
to move at least 250,000 migratory 
field hands as seasonal demands arise. 
Enlistment of Missouri workers (upper 
left) to pick Arizona cotton is typical. 
To backstop the dwindling supply of 
domestic help, FSA has imported more 


than 6,000 Mexicans to work « 
ifornia and Arizona farms. G 
teed good wages, working conditi 
and housing, Mexicans (low: 

are crossing the Rio Grande enthvusi 
tically. FSA’s program includc 
struction of farm labor camps upper 
right) for migrants, rail transportatio1 
to and from work areas. Farmers pat 
$5 per worker to FSA to help defra 
expenses and guarantee their r juest 
for help. Whole families are answer 
ing the call for migrants who will be 
moving in volume when crop season 
begin rolling northward—a movement 
averaging about ten miles a day within 
two months. 


Inventory Evener 


Utilities Order No. 1 seeks 
to have electric, gas, and water 
companies redistribute stocks 
among themselves. 


Washington authorities are seeking 
to distribute about $75,000,000 in pub- 
lic utility inventories that exceed actual 
requirements under existing wartime 
regulations. Beginning Apr. 1, the elec- 
tric company wanting a transformer, in- 
sulator, or any other of a dozen com- 
monly needed items will first apply to 
a regional branch of the Office of War 
Utilities. Gas and water companies will 
do the same for pipe, meters, and similar 
standard apparatus. 

@ Revision of Earlier Plan—The pro- 
gram aims, by putting into service 
equipment now idle, to minimize the 
strain on manufacturing facilities and 
the drain on scarce materials. It is be- 
ing launched under Utilities Order No. 
1 (formerly Preference Order P-46), as 
recently revised. The plan earlier had 
insisted that companies in need of 


equipment shop around among other 
utilities before attempting to order fro: 
a manufacturer. 

Thirteen regional OWU offices have 
been established to administer from the 
field this redistribution. All except tw 
or three are in WPB regional office 
and cover identical territories. The 
will maintain continuing inventory re 
ords of the over-quota material and 
equipment in utility stocks and will put 
companies in need of equipment i 
touch with those having it—in much the 
same way as Copper Recovery Corp 
does with idle inventories of coppet 
@ Penalty Specified—The OWU offices 
will have neither title to nor physical 
possession of the surplus inventones. 
Neither will they negotiate sales. Hov- 
ever, to aid enforcement, Utilities Or 
der No. 1 provides that any utility 
that refuses a bona fide offer from at- 
other company for over-quota stocks mai 
be denied further priorities for itself. 

At the start, determination of what 
constitutes a bona fide offer may 0 
somewhat difficult since the price regu 
lations are not very precise for suc! sales 
However, the Office of War Utilities 5 
seeking to bolster its program with 4 
definite price regulation from OPA. 
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1943 


ODAY, our country is at war—engaged in a 

desperate struggle to determine whether the 
freedom we have created and cherished shall 
survive or perish. 


Beside the all-embracing immensity of that 
issue, the Diamond Anniversary which Metropol- 
itan celebrates this month is of small importance. 


Yet, on our 75th birthday, it is perhaps proper 
that this company, representing nearly thirty mil- 
lion policyholders, should here voice its faith in 
the future, and its determination to help make 
that future brighter than any period in the past. 


We have just reason for that faith. Ours is a 
business that has been built on faith—faith in the 
continued and growing greatness of our country, 
faith in the integrity of our people. 

In the 75 years since Metropolitan was 
founded, on March 24, 1868, we have seen Amer- 
ica face crisis after crisis—wars, panics, depres- 
sions, disasters of many kinds... and from each 
such crisis we have seen this country emerge 
stronger than ever. We confidently believe that 
America will do just that again—that the best 
years of our history lie before us. 


We have every reason, too, for our determi- 
nation to help make that future brighter. No busi- 


ness, perhaps, touches the lives and aspirations 
of millions of people more closely than ours. It 
is our plain duty to do our utmost to help those 
people fulfill their dreams—of an education for 
their children, of security for their families, of 
financial independence in their own old age. 


In the past, we have tried to perform that duty 
through the wise investment of more than six 
billion dollars which we hold for the benefit of our 
policyholders. We have tried to do it through 
conscientious, economical management, so that 
insurance costs would be held to a minimum. We 
have tried to do it through the prompt payment of 
all benefits—which, in the 75 years of our exist- 
ence, have totalled over nine and a half billion 
dollars. And through our organized health activi- 
ties, established in 1909, we have tried to make 
every possible contribution to healthier, longer 
lives for our policyholders—lives which, taken 
from birth, now average over twenty years longer 


than they did in 1868. 


In doing these things, we have also tried to 
be a good citizen. For we are part of America. 
Her future is ours. And in this critical hour of 
her history, we say again—our faith in her future 
has never been stronger. 


25th ANNIVERSARY —1868-49 #2 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) ems 


Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


4 
Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT ir 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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PARTRIDGES and 
PROFITS 


Mass business men think of Maine 
as a sportsman’s paradise. They’re 
right—but Maine is much more 
than that! For Maine has five big 
advantages that make it an ideal 
location for industrial plants. 


1 Power. Power facilities in the 
Pine Tree State are abundant. 


2 Natural Resources. Particularly 
in hard and soft woods, Maine is 
blessed with ample resources. 


3 Skilled Labor. Maine labor is 
friendly to management, industri- 
ous, loyal and famous for “down. 
East ingenuity.” 


4 Transportation. Maine indus- 
tries enjoy fast transportation ser- 
vice, are overnight from major 
Eastern markets. 


5 Low Taxes. Maine’s favorable 
tax situation invites investigation 
by profit-minded business men. 


Those are the main reasons why 
Maine locations “pay out” in profits. 
Write for your free copy of “INpus- 
TRIAL Matne”—a 
little book with a 
big message. ... 

Address: 


Maine Development 
Commission, Room 
3-B, State House, 
Augusta, Maine. 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOK 


MAINE COMMISSION 


INDUTTRY 
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Wartime Liaison 


Aircraft manufacturers and 
their suppliers are killing one 
another with kindness now— 
but watch them after the war. 


War demands not only swelled the 

aircraft industry to monstrous propor- 
tions (over 40% of the total war pro- 
gram) but also ended, for the duration 
at least, competition between manufac- 
turers. As a result, producers locked 
arms in two aircraft war production 
councils whose creed is complete co- 
operation: exchange of technology, in- 
vention, tools, engineers, materials, 
parts. Meanwhile, their old Aeronauti- 
cal Chamber of Commerce is rele- 
gated to semihibernation (BW —Nov.7 
"42,p14). 
e National Body Studied — Because 
neither the Southern California Aircraft 
War Production Council (BW —Jul.4 
’42,p22) nor its East Coast counterpart 
isin a position to speak for the entire 
industry, the two are considering a na- 
tional council. Such a body would as- 
sume responsibility for telling the public 
about the industry’s contributions to the 
war, would assist the War Production 
Board in scheduling the aircraft pro- 
gram, and facilitate lend-borrow deals 
among the member companies. 

At the same time, members of the 

Automotive Council for War Produc- 
tion, who are producing more aircraft 
and parts than anything else, propose 
to establish a central council, taking in 
the Lakes and Mississippi regions. The 
aircraft plants in that- area are those 
managed by automobile manufacturers 
and some branches of old-line aircraft 
concerns. 
e The Hand of G.M.—So far, neither of 
the coast groups has expressed opposi- 
tion to the central project. Any%other 
time, the aircraft people would scream, 
for they see the hands of General. Mo- 
tors and others seeking a grip on what- 
ever air industry may develop with 
peace. As it is, the bona fide aircraft 
men hold theiz peace, fearing God and 
the Truman committee. Not too cov- 
ertly they are talking over plans to 
produce automobiles, folding houses, 
plastics, and anything in the durable 
goods catalog after the war. 

These councils retain the word “‘war” 
in their titles, which means they regard 
themselves as temporary. Though they, 
or a unit composed of them, might con- 
tinue after the war under another name, 
certainly their functions will change. 
Cooperative bundling among the mem- 
bers will stop with the war, and competi- 
tion will be renewed, hammer and tongs. 
e Postwar Unscrambling—Then, prob- 
ably not before, the scrambled facilities 
of aircraft and auto industries and of 


ae a 
mx, 


Czar of aircraft construction with ex. 
tensive control over manpower, ma- 
terials, and machine tools is Theodore 
P, Wright, just appointed director of 
the Aircraft Resources Control Office 
by the Aircraft Production Board, 
Wright is a former Curtiss-Wright 
vice-president. : 


their marginal multitudes making parts 
and accessories will have to be un- 
scrambled and blocked out for trade 
association purposes. And with aircraft 
plants, both old-line and new, being 
converted to durable goods, the job be- 
comes a chess player's nightmare 

The interests of airframe, engine, and 
propeller producers may not turn out 
to be entirely common. Big firms like 
United Aircraft and General Motors, 
which build all three, may clash with 
those that build one or two. Flivver 
lane builders may be scorned by the 
see producers. But, should the pub- 
lic buy light planes, including heli- 
copters, as it buys cars, the flivver men 
could upstage the heavy men, whose 
market will be limited to a few thousand 
transports—unless we need bombers to 
keep the peace. 


PARADOX IN POWER 


A cat popped out of a strange bag in 
Colorado when conservatives, not pub- 
lic power advocates, introduced in the 
Assembly a bill to permit the state to 
take over private utilities, including Co!- 
orado Public Service Co., a Cities Ser: 
ice affiliate that supplies 80% of the 
state’s privately sold power. 

Explanation by Arthur H. Bosworth 
of the investment banking firm of Bos 
worth, Chanute & Loughridge and by 
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Pan American's first flight, from Miami to Havana, was 
made after months of weather analysis. The same care has 
preceded every inch of their expansion. ““Today,” they say, “when 
a Pan American Airways plane lands supplies in Chungking or 
ferries pilots home from Africa, its safe arrival is due to exhaustive 


> 


weather forecasts by Taylor Instruments! 


ates 


et 


This airlines steward is consulting a Taylor thermometer 

—perhaps the kind you have at home. Which brings up this 
important point: Taylor household instruments have gone to war! 
Most stores still have some on hand. But if you can’t get the in- 
strument you want, remember ...Taylor’s all-out war experience 
will bring you even better ones later! 
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Know what 
they do in Africa 
when it rains? 


Rain in Africa is something most people know 

enough to come in out of, because it falls as regu- 
larly as clockwork. And when Pan American Airways 
established the bomber ferrying route for the AirTrans- 
port command, rain was the least of their problems 
But thanks to their fifteen years” experience. .. and 
the accuracy of Taylor weather instruments... Pan 
American can predict wind direction or sleet storms 
as easily as a tropical cloudburst! 


This Taylor rain gauge used by Pan American Airways 

is as simple as the gas tank in a model T Ford—just stick in a 
ruler and look at it! Other Taylor weather instruments — sling 
psychrometers, thermographs, barometers — are as delicate and 
precise as the automatic Taylor controls used in testing airplan« 
engines or in making synthetic rubber and aviation gasoline. 
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TO WAR PRODUCTION MEN: Let your Taylor Field 

Engineer show how Taylor accuracy can help you. He can either 
supply new Taylor instruments (subject to government allocations) 
or help you keep your old ones functioning for the duration! Call 
your nearest Taylor office, or write Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y., or Toronto, Canada. 
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other backers of the bill is that the state 
authority created under it would fore- 
stall federal attempts to set up regional 
public-power authorities, and that the 
authority would continue to pay taxes 
to local governments, different from a 
federal authority. 

The authority would be nonprofit, 
couldn't ever collect taxes or pledge the 
state’s credit. ‘To complete the paradox 
of the whole thing, municipal-ownership 
cities and traditional advocates of pub- 
lic power are fighting the bill, say the 
authority would absorb municipal as 
well as private plants, and would super- 
sede the rate-making powers of home 
rule cities. 


‘Postwar Works 


Washington’s construction 
agencies start the ball rolling 
toward future public projects; 
| states remain aloof. 


While the Administration’s heavy 
thinkers are exploring potentialities of 
a huge public works program as part of 
a postwar rehabilitation plan (page 15), 
much more modest schemes are getting 
renewed attention from federal son- 
struction agencies. President. Roose 
velt’s first remarks about a resezvoir of 
public works, more than a year ago, pro- 
duced little besides a $10,000,000 ap- 
propriation to be allotted to the states 


. sewer, hospital, school, street, and sim: 


for advance planning of highw y wor 
@ Engineers Are Ready—Intc s | 
been revived in recent mont 
ever, by the clamor of engineer g fir 
which are running out of » 
would like a few postwar pr 
their drawing boards. Last 


billion-dollar .war plant con: ructigy 
program absorbed the entire netpig 
of the engineering profession. It y. 
almost impossible to obtain c peten 
engineers for postwar studies. 
Evidence of a general lack of intereg 
in future work is shown, how. ver, by 
the fact that states have taken © ily §3. 
631,019 of the $10,000,000 \ighway 
fund. With an equal amount  ontr} 
uted by the states, that disbui semen) 
covers design work on 224 provccts ig 
22 states and the District of Co umbiy 


At an estimated 4% for advance eng. 
neering, this would take in projects cos. 
ing a total of $175,775,000 to complete 
e FWA Has a Program—In the offing; 
a Federal Works Agency proposal for 
another $10,000,000 fund to be used 
on a matching basis, to finance advan 
design of nonfederal public works. The 
plan, expected to be presented to Con. 
gress soon, would provide grauts { 
cities, states, and other local agencie 
of half the cost of the engineering « 


lar projects. 

Preference would be’ given smaller 
jobs which can get under way quickly 
rather than huge long-term projects. — 
@ New Plan Proposed—A far more gra 
diose scheme of postwar highway work, 


Even the drafting room has not es- 
caped the war virus of stepped-up pro- 
duction. Engineers of the Lindberg 
Engineering Co. hit upon the idea 
of using rubber stamps to reproduce 


oft-used symbols in an effort to facili- 


tate work for girls being traincd t 
replace draftsmen. Now drawings tha! 
once required eight hours are com 
pleted in three, while the careful us 
of electrical symbol stamps has large! 
eliminatéd errors in wiring diagram 
The cost of the stamps is saved 
a single drawing. 
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IGHTER LOADS 


o conserve steel and lighten work 
pr women employees, the Pratt & 
Whitney Aircraft division of United 
ircraft is replacing heavy steel trays 
pbove) with plywood containers (be- 
bw) which, even loaded with knuckle 


ts Cost. 
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offing j 
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igcncie Mins, gears, etc., weigh less than the 
ry. d type metal trays. 
CQ SiM- 


smaller 
quickly 
Cts. 
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oposed by the American Assn. of 
ate Highway Officials, has received a 
ceptive hearing by the House roads 
bmmittee. ‘The association wants Con- 
ess to authorize now a billion-dollar- 
» com fam’eat road program, covering three post- 
fil yet Ycats. The reason is that authoriza- 
bron would be on the same firm basis 
“1 B@dinarily used in the federal aid high- 
gram fiay laws. Thus the states could pro- 


ved mg™ed immediately to extensive advance 
tk 


ned to 
gs that 
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Don't give enemy agents 
a chance! 


To guard the nation’s war production 
va q from vicious acts of saboteurs, every 
TS effort must be made to keep them 
. from gaining access to war plants. You 
can help, by plugging all “holes” in 
your plant where they might sneak in 
Screen all windows, especially thos« 
facing sidewalks or parking lots, with 
a good, strong steel mesh. It prevents 
breaking into the plant—and it elimi- 
nates the possibility of having tools, 
plans or blueprints tossed outside to 
a confederate. 


When parking areas are enclosed with 
fence, employees must pass through 
pedestrian entrances. Thus a complete 
checkup can be made of any packages 
carried to or from workers’ cars. Not 
only the plant itself—but all vital 
areas, such as power controls or trans- 
formers, should be enclosed with high 
fence—preferably with a barbed wire 
top. 


wee ad 


: Don’t leave a single place open or 
Tt unguarded. Put gates over spur tracks 

oe : : —fence over storm sewers. Be sur 
there is no possible place of entry that 
can not be locked or guarded day and 
night. 

If you need fence or wire mesh, call 
us. Demands are heavy, supplies 
limited. But if you have proper priori- 
ties we can take care of your needs 
We'll help you choose the right ma- 
terials and give you a free estimate. For 
further information clip the coupon 
below for our free book on fence. 


CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 


(AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY) 
Waukegan, Ill. + Branches in Principal Cities 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 


CYCLONE FENCE 


Clip this coupon—and send it to: 

Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, Ill., Derr. 433 

We'll send you our free, 32-page book on fence, 
It's full of facts, specifications, illustrations. 
Shows 14 types of fence. Before you choose any 
fence for your property, get the facts about Cyclone. Mail this 
coupon today. 


UNITED 
STATES 


Name........ © eee cercececccccccccceseseseeccesees Seeccceoccs 
AMM 0OD. 5000000 cncececcscccsccescccveccecccesocce eoecccceces 
S T F > L City. coccccccccccccccsccccccccccccccccccces SBC ccccccccess 
Interested in fencing: [] Industrial; [1] School; [) Playground; 


[) Residence. Approximately. .cccccccccccccccccccccssseeess fees, 
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TO AIM AT FIRE? 


Somewhere in the tropics... somewhere 
in the arctic... at battle stations all over 
the globe, our fighting men are ready to 
meet and defeat an enemy that’s acces as 
treacherous as the Axis. That enemy 
fire. And it’s an enemy that’s being con- 
quered quickly, decisively, with duGas 
fire-fighting equipment. 

DuGas means quick blackouts to fierce 
fires, for duGas compound releases huge 
blankets of fire-smothering gases that hurt 
nothing but flames. And duGas is a/ways 
ready to “fire” at fire... won’t harden, 
freeze, evaporate or go stale. 

Until victory, of course, the armed 
forces have first claim on duGas com- 
pound and fire-fighting equipment. But 


after the war is won there'll be plenty of 


duGas products to fight fire for you—and 
for all American industry. 


— 


Model 150 Wheeled > 
Extinguisher 


Model 30T Hand 
Extinguisher 


FREE— New chart showing characteristics of all types of 
approved hand fire extinguishers. Write for copy today. 


DUGAS rhe CORP. 


ERATE n 


MARINETTE 


OWNED AN 


ANSUL CHEMICAL COMPANY WISCONSIN 
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U. S. expenditures for lend-lease 
in the two years of its existence from 
March, 1941, through February, 
1943, came to more than nine and a 
half billions of dollars. Better than 
81% of this sum was for munitions, 
planes, tanks, industrial materials, 


United 
Type of Aid Kingdom 
GOODS TRANSFERRED 
Munitions: 
Ordnance 
Ammunition 
Aireraft and Parts 
Tanks and Parts 
Motor Vehicles 
Watercraft and Parts 


150,067 
245,903 
354,538 
96,158 
56,851 
397,664 
Total 1,301,181 
Industrial Products: 

Machinery 

Metals 

Petroleum Products 

Other Industrial Products 


149,660 


fotal.. 1,099,367 
Agricultural Products: 
Foodstuffs 


oe 981,047 
Other Agricultural Products. . 


247,669 
Total 1,228,7 1¢ 


3,629,264 


Total Goods 


SERVICES RENDERED 
Ship Repairs, Etc. 
Shipping , cee 
Production Facilities. . . 
Miscellaneous. 


165,150 
435,867 
167, 271 

32,496 


Total Services 800, 784 


TOTAL LEND-LEASE AID... 4,430.048 


U. 


1,028,141 


354,938 
213,412 


Two Years of Lend-Lease 


and food shipped abroad, th 
for repair of United Nations 

in American ports and other s: 
rendered. In his recent rep 
Congress, Lend-Lease Admini: :;,; 
Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., broke 
the total as follows: 


(Thousands of Dollars) 


China, 

India, 
Australia, 
and New 
Zeuland 


Africa and 
Middle 
East 


S.S.R Other 


48,207 


194,117 


103,331 
202,059 
247,131 
149,023 

93,185 
105,646 


88,430 
163,090 
224,742 
186,403 

81,014 

25 369 


165,160 
52,307 


769,048 


84,770 
146,266 
18,007 
129,996 


1 


290,326 


1, 


379,039 


127,580 
514 


38,989 
4,008 


128,094 42,997 10,300 1,449,064 


1,2 10, 807 1,066,340 359,085 


535,274 7,830,860 


16,263 
42,921 
38,091 

3,200 


30,399 
126,799 
131,940 

1,188 


56,359 43,743 
125,561 
98,817 
9, 106 


” 977 297 


100,475 


825,600 1,573,018 1,343,567 459,560 


The Eyes Have It 


And Uncle Sam guards 
sight by fitting his soldiers with 
a million pairs of glasses a year. 
Lens industry booming. 


Buried deep in last week’s avalanche 
of Washington proclamations was an 
unobtrusive item from Secretary of La- 
bor Frances Perkins. It announced crea- 
tion of an eye-saving section for the 
National Committee for Conservation 
of Manpower in War Industries. Harry 
Guilbert, safety director of the Pullman 
Co., Chicago, was named chief of the 
section. 

e Conserving Vision—Thus Mrs. Perkins 
officially recognizes a sector of the war 
problem generally ignored by the public. 
The military forces are making every 

effort to conserve the sight of draftees; 
war industries are faced with the double 
duty of correcting the vision of older 
workers and guarding against eye acci- 
dents. Altogether, war—particularly, the 
medical examination of draftees—has fo- 
cused attention on man’s most vital 
sense, and the optical industry is going 
great guns despite demands on equip- 


ment and personnel by the Army and 
Navy. 
Uncle Sam was caught short during 
the World War on both ophthalmic 
glass (used in spectacle lenses) and opt: 
cal glass (for range finders, binocular, 
etc.) because we depended on German 
suppliers. The handful of U. S. manv- 
facturers who built the American in 
dustry after 1918 has met the basic 
needs of both civilian and military de- 
mand this time. One exception is lenses 
for officers’ binoculars, an item that has 
skyrocketed as the armed forces ex 
, panded. 

e@ Standards Lowered —In the World 
War military doctors were rigid about 
vision, rejected many on correctible de- 
fects. Things are different this time 
While requiring good eyes in combat 
services, both the Army and the Nav 
have lowered their standards for man 
supply, repair, and other supplementan 
units. Hence about one man of ever 
seven in the Army wears glasses ot 
fitted with them. 

In accepting men with vision defects. 
the Army also accepts the respons bility 
of fitting them with glasses and kc Pin 
them supplied. Much of this w: 
done in camp, but there are also n vi e 
lens fitting and grinding plants w! 
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No uniform adds glamor to her job. There’s 
no publicity, no medal . . . she’s just in there 


slugging. Of course you say of her, comfort- 
ably, ‘‘I don’t know what I’d do without her” 
... but man, don’t be silly! Without her you’d 
be sunk! 


Those endless accurate pages of estimates, 
specifications, contracts, production schedules 
...those neat conference digests...that blizzard 
of forms...the appointment lists...the end-of- 
the-day dictation...think how she handles it all, 
and comes in smiling next morning for more. 


Of course we'd like to urge you to give her 
a brand new LC Smith to help make her typ- 
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ing job easier. But that’s out for the duration, 
as you know. One thing you can do is see that 
her typewriter is properly serviced...and here 
our branch office or dealer can help. 


But most of all we want to pay just a word of 
tribute because we know it is richly deserved. 
Here’s to a girl doing one grand job.. your 


own private ‘‘seeretary of war.” 


SMITH-CORONA 


Typewriter Service 


LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE NEW YORK 


Ww War production entrusted to us is precision work call- 
ing for craftsmanship of the highest order . . . skill won 
through years of making America’s finest office and port- 
able typewriters. 


ENGINEERING victory 
in production can be lost without 
an engineering victory over fire. 
Realizing this vital truth was a fore- 
most factor in the selection of Cardox 
Fire Extinguishing Systems... in 
important plants producing military 
necessities, such as: 

Ships 

Chemicals 

Foods 

Building Material 
Combat Boats 
Hot Strip Steel 
Rubber Products 
Forgings 
Solvents 

Motor Fuel 


Electric Power 
Aviation Engines 
Aviation Carburetors 
Airplane Parts 
Ordnance 

Armor Pilate 
Processed Fabric 
Tanks 

Tank Engines 
Engine Parts 

Cold Strip Steel Trainer Engines 
Plastics Airplanes 
ENGINEERING PROBLEM: To be cer- 
tain of operation without interruption 
by fire, engineers demanded: (1) 
extinguishing coverage for each 
specific hazard, (2) immediate extin- 
guishment—and cooling, (3) no 
damage from the extinguishing 
medium, and (4) uniform extinguish- 
ing performance under all prevailing 
conditions—summer or winter. 


ENGINEERING SOLUTION: War plant 
engineers found, in Cardox Fire 
Extinguishing Systems, the solution 
to each fire problem, large or small. 

Susteoned application provides a 
mass discharge of Cardox COz: in 
pounds of liquid for small fires, in 
tons for large ones. Added to fast, 
complete extinguishment is the uni- 
form, enhanced cooling characteristic 
of Cardox CO,—through a high yield 


of CO, snow. 


..- because of this: the Cardox 
Fire Extinguishing System, 
known to management and 
employees by this identifying 
Pushbutton Station. 

It signals that the Cardox 
System will detect and extin- 
guish fire through the auto- 
matically controlled system. 

It means also that, by push- 
ing a button, an employee can 
extinguish a fire—even before 
it is “‘picked up” by the fire 
detectors. 


As typical in extinguishment -by 
carbon dioxide, there is no damage by 
the extinguishing medium. Yet, in 
summer or winter, Cardox CO: gives 
uniform performance—always ready, 
at 0° F. and 300 psi. 


NO SHORTAGE HERE: Since Cardox 
makes no use of high pressure con- 
tainers—deliveries on which are 
restricted by WPB Order M233— 
delivery of Cardox CO: is being made 
without di ies to owners of Cardox 
Systems by the Cardox fleet of rail- 
way tank cars, trucks and trailers. 


Today Cardox Fire Extinguishing 
Systems are making it possible for the 
Armed Forces of America and its 


allies to have MORE planes, guns, 
tanks, ammunition. If you would like 
to know more about performance of, 
Cardox Systems, write on your com- 
pany letterhead for Bulletin 1033. 


CARDOX CORPORATION 
BELL BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
District Offices in New York * Washington + Detroit 

Cleveland 


NON-DAMAGING FIRE EXTINGUISHING SYSTEMS 
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in the field. Efforts are being my, 
increase the number of these 
shops and to train specialis 
work. 

e Draft Cuts Deep—Despite 
inductions, the civilian eyegla 

has been able to keep going a 
20% above normal. All gra 
men are being called—the op! 
gist, who is a physician and a 
the optician, who grinds and 
according to the ophthalmol 
scription; and the optometrist, ; 
fessional who examines eyes ; 
glasses but is not a physician. 

Corrective lenses aren’t 
glasses Uncle Sam supplies hi 
men. Sun glasses by the thous, 
be furnished aviators, antiair: 
ners, sailors in the tropics, ; 
fighters who must search for t! 
against the glare of the sun or of sear 
lights. 

e@ Cost Differential—Most of the 30. 

commercial outlets for eyeglasses 

highly critical of the government y 
gram. Admitting the necessitics, 
distrust the implications. The am 
services are buying around 1,()(( 

pairs of glasses a year. This is voluy 
trade and is standardized both a 
lenses and as to frames which are of 
less steel. The U. S. pays roughiy $2 
pair on this basis. What gripes the tn 
is that a 1941 survey by the Bet 
Vision Institute disclosed that the a 
age cost of glasses to the civilian 
$15.50. 

Fears in the trade are that the « 
parison will provoke criticism ame 
persons who don’t examine such dif 
ences as small-lot buying, profit, 1 
and other business overhead items. M 
with longer vision see a brighter ang 
They note that persons rejected } 
serious eye defects are apt to start wes 
ing glasses or have their old lenses ¢ 
rected. Also that men fitted with gla 
by the Army and Navy will continue 
customers after they have been d 
charged from the services. 
eDemand for Goggles—With young 
men in uniform, more and more indi 
trial workers are over 40, the age 
which eye deterioration becomes mpi 
It is estimated that 15,000,000 of i 
20,000,000 in war production have @ 
fective vision and either need or we 
glasses. Safety considerations as wel 
efficiency are additional arguments ! 
glasses. Goggles to protect the eyes frm 
flying particles are also in increasing 
heavy demand. 

American manufacturers of opti 
glass are throwing everything they' 
got into the fight, forgetting their pex 
time objections to Army and Navy p! 
chases of cheaper imported lenses. Bu 
of optical glass is made by Bausch 
Lomb and Spencer Lens Co. They? 
vide lerises and prisms for range finé 
(some of those on battleships are +) 
long, weigh five tons, have 160 opt 
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SAILOR SAVERS 


Ship rafts—more quickly launched 
than lifeboats when merchant ships 
sink—have offered little more than 


buoyancy and a small portion of 


drinking water. Now the old are to be 
replaced by new Navy rafts equipped 
with food, water, smoke signal de- 
vices, radios, and waterproof suits. 
Vice Admiral Russel R. Waesche tries 
on one of the suits, snug garments 
topped by pleated hoods resembling 
Grandma’s night cap. 


parts), for antiaircraft height finders, 
bomb sights, field binoculars, cameras, 
gas masks, many other combat items. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass is important in 
ophthalmic lenses for eyeglasses. Such 
glass is poured and rolled, inste: ad of be- 
ing made in clay pots and cut up as in 
the case of optical glass. Eastman Kodak 
makes some lenses. The U. S. is trying 
to coax Corning Glass Works into the 
lens field. 
¢ Cut With Diamonds—The industry 
has met its war commitments through 
ingenious short cuts. Grinding of a 
lens is a long and tedious business, for 
surfaces must be so precise and smooth 
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Coal for the 


- 
rd 
AS 


fires of the Army Ben 7 


The soldiers of General Washington had to keep 
warm with meager wood bonfires at Valley Forge. 
They lived off the land and they warmed their 
frozen bodies with what wood they could find. 


Today's soldiers are a bit more fortunate. They 
have coal to burn in the stoves of the Army — 
heating barracks day and night. 


Handling thousands of tons of coal is the job for 
Farquhar conveyors like these. Coal cars are 
shunted right up to the stock pile, a Farquhar 
under-car unloader fits right under the hopper of 
the coal car—carries the coal to the stacker and 
up the stacker to the top of any size pile. 


You may not have the problem of rapidly moving 
tons of coal—but if you have a problem which 
proper conveyor equipment will speed — write 
Farquhar. 


oa HYDRAULIC PRESSES 
| MATERIAL HANDLING CONVEYORS 
Feb. 8, 1943 SPECIAL MACHINERY 


A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Limited, York, Pennsylvania 
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We invite a forward-looking 


MACHINERY MANUFACTURER 
or INVENTOR 


to plan with us NOW for post-war expansion 


War work has caused us to greatly in- 
crease our productive capacity. So when 
peace comes, we will have the equipment 
and trained personnel to manufacture 
not only our regular line of wrapping 
machines, but other types of machinery 
or devices. You may find it profitable to 
take part in our planning for such post- 
war expansion. 

For 30 years we have been one of the 
leading makers of packaging machinery. 
Our machines are used by hundreds of 
concerns — in the food, drug, candy, to- 
bacco, dairy fields, etc. Many of the ad- 
vancements in mechanical wrapping now 
widely used were conceived by our En- 
gineering and Designing Department. 

For war, we have designed and built 
large groups of armament machines such 
as cartridge loaders, cartridge-clip load- 
ers, machines to insert cartridges into 
cartons, linking machines for machine- 
gun bullets, etc, 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY - 


We are now working on ideas to ex- 
pand our regular line of wrapping ma- 
chines and to add other lines of machines 
used by industries we do not now serve. 


@ You may have ideas for new ma- 
chinery which need development. We 
will be glad to discuss them with you, 
and if mutually satisfactory, will develop 
them with you. 


@ You may have a machine or machines 
which you have been making in your 
own plant, but which might be improved 
and made with greater profit in ours. 


Final arrangements may result in your 
coming into our Company — or may be 
worked out on some other desirable basis. 

If you feel that you have something on 
which we might work together, we sug- 
gest that you communicate with us, giv- 
ing full particulars. We can then arrange 
for a meeting. 


Springfield, Mass. 


The NATURAL INDUSTRIAL CENTER of the WEST 


“DISTRIBUTION? 
Here on page 8 


THIS SPECIAL SURVEY prepared 
particularly for us by Metropolitan 
Oakland Area covers that point thor- 
oughly. Our postwar factory would 
be located at the most favorable 
point for low-cost distribution. . 

“With a market of 1,750,000 within 
a radius of 50 miles...midway of the 
other big markets of the 
Pacific Coast and the 
Eleven Western States. 
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“AS MAINLAND TERMINUS of three trans-con- 
tinental systems, ample rail connections are 

assured. Economical truck deliveries over the 
thousands of miles of paved highways that 
center there. 


“And as soon as the war ends, Metropolitan 
Oakland Area’s huge muni cipal airport-will 
greatly expand air express and freight service. 


“Raw materials at easy shipping distance; 
abundant hydro-electric and steam power; 
low-cost electricity, natural gas and fuel oil: 
mild climate with no shutdowns due to bad 
weather are some of the other points covered. 
It's an amazing factual report, sir. 


“You seem enthusiastic, Frank.” 


“Yes sir, lam! It will pay you to report every 
word of this Special Survey, Mr. President.” 


As oo open for postwar development, 
y not ask us to prepare a Special 

Survey to meet the exact require- 

ments of your company? 


Building, 


METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 
388 Chamber of Commerce 


Oakland, California 
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‘Whose Baby? 


| 1943's feminine recruits to production 


ready are industrially employed. As 


that they will stick together as 


To save grinding, the glass is 


approximation of the final shapx 
over several cuts are made in 
The exactitude of gla 


substitute glass for tool steel 


Child care problem grow; 
while Washington bureaus fight 
for its control. McNutt group 
loses a round. 


The manpower program’s war orphay 
—child care—is left lying on the doorstep 
while government bureaus fight for it 
adoption. Latest round in the e 
came recently when the House App: 
priations Committee had a field ¢ 
blue-penciling requests for fund 
various agencies headed by War \lu 
power Commissioner Paul V. McNut 
e A Grab Prevented—In editing out 
$2,973,000 item for child care 


McNutt’s Office of Defense Health and 
Welfare to grab the entire program fron 
the Community Services Division of the 
Federal Works Agency. As a result, 
both groups have a hand in child care 
now, but in their rivalry pro bab 
neither will be able to deal with th 
problem effectively. 

Meanwhile, it grows tougher ever 
day. With 3,500,000 more women 
slated for overalls this year, the child 
care question eventually may take 1 
many of the 2,000,000 to 3,000.0) 
children involved. Obviously, some 
mothers will be able to make adequate 
provisions for their offspring. The othe: 
constitute the big problem. 

@ Problem Already Large—Even without 


lines, the child care problem |oo: 
large because 15,000,000 women a:- 


indication of what that means in tem 


official welfare groups which are advising 
mothers to stay at home and care fot 


jobs. Most recent of these outburst 
occurred at Pittsburgh and New Yor 
neither of which is critically short 
manpower as yet (BW—Feb. 20°43.pl4 

In relation to procurement of worker 
the problem appears to be strict 
WMC’s baby. But thus far practicali 
everyone else has been preparing the 
baby’ s formula. On their own init 
tive, war plants and local communiti¢s 
have nursed the problem. Federa! anc 
state authorities also have tried ther 
hand, but with largely uncoordinatec 
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The next three miles are on Mr. and Mrs. Ivar L. Stone 


rPWeE STONEs live in the pleasant town 
of West Roxbury, a suburb of Boston. 


And offhand, their connection with 
the destroyer pictured above would seem 
pretty remote. 

Yet, the next three miles which this 
destroyer will travel are on Mr. and Mrs. 
Ivar L. Stone. Why? 


Well, the Stones heat their house with 
fuel oil. Two years ago, they had their 
house insulated with Fiberglas.* As a 
result of using this superior insulation, 
they burned 500 gallons less oil last year 
than the year before. The amount they 
saved will run a destroyer about three 
miles at 33 knots an hour. 


There are about 265,000 families like 
the Stones in this country with Fiberglas- 
insilated houses. This year, these fam- 
ilies will use much less oil than they 
would if their houses were un- 
insiilated—about 13214 million 
gallons less on the basis of the 
Stones’ experience. Or enough 
torn 100 destroyers 7950 miles. 


The amount of fuel saved by 


Fiberglas house insulation—whether in 
the attic alone or in attic and side walls 
—has always been considerable. But in 
time of war and in terms of fuel for 
destroyers it becomes highly dramatic. 

Less dramatic but very satisfying are 
the benefits in comfort and health of a 
Fiberglas-insulated house in wartime. 
For cold inside-wall surfaces take heat 
away from the human body. Even when 
the thermometer is over 70° you feel 
chilly if the walls are cold. 

And with fuel rationed as it is, these 
warmer walls make a house much more 
comfortable and healthful at the lower 
temperatures we must now live in. 

Besides, Fiberglas house insulation 
acts as a fire barrier. For this and all the 
other reasons, you can see why so many 
houses were Fiberglas-insulated before 

the war ... why so many more 
will be similarly insulated after 
the war. 

We are making every effort 
to supply Fiberglas House In- 
sulation (1) to aid even more 


in the fuel-saving program on the home 
front. However, the needs of the Army, 
Navy, and Merchant Marine, for insu- 
lating barracks, ships, and cold-storage 
units come first. 

We are determined to supply Fiberglas 
in increasing quantities for wartime uses 
where it is the only material suitable 
for the job to be done. Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corporation, Toledo, Ohio. In 
Canada, Fiberglas Canada, Lid., Oshawa, 
Ontario. 


(1) Fiberglas building insulation is distributed exclu 
sively as “Red Top” insulating wool by U.S. Gypsum 
Company and their dealers everywhere in the U.S. A 


OWENS-CORNING 


FIBERGLAS 


®T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


SOME PRIZE IDEAS 


Like many another firm in the coun- 
try’s vast war effort, Douglas Aircraft 
systematically encourages its employ- 
ees to figure out improvements in 
tools and methods that will speed and 
economize production. Each month 
it offers war bonds for suggestions 
good enough to be adopted as stand- 
ards in all Douglas plants. Top prize, 
the “A” award, is a $100 bond. One 
month's grist of top award winners 
includes a holder, a fixture, a clamp, 
and a jig with many possible appli- 


efforts that are unequal to the situation. 
@ How It Started—WPA went to work 
on the problem even before the war, 
setting up 1,500 nursery schools. After 
WPA's funeral, FWA’s Community 
Services Division took over, tapping 
Lanham Act funds for allotments to 
war centers to continue existing units 
and start new ones. Last August the 
Office of Defense Health and Welfare 
warmed up to the idea by sending 
workers around to help organize schools. 
The battle was on. 

Under enabling sections of McNutt’s 
ill-fated bill, the health and welfare 
office would have taken over the whole 
child care program. All centers, includ- 
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cations within as well as without the 
aircraft industry. The holder (upper 
left) is a spring attachment for keep- 
ing a rivet set in place in a pneumatic 
gun as it is moved from rivet to rivet. 
A rubber band used to do the job, but 
slowed down set changes. The fixture 
(lower left) is an automatic air holder 
for securing an angle part in a drill 
press. As the drill bit is brought down 
to the work, an air cylinder pulls two 
holding prongs into action. As the 
bit is raised, the prongs move up- 
ward, ready for more work. The 


clamp (lower right), held by the bare- 


ing those put together by WPA and 
Lanham funds, would have been shifted 
to McNutt agencies and the Children’s 
Bureau. Authority and funds also would 
have been doled out to subdivisions in 
the various states. 

e FWA Fights Back—-But FWA ap- 
parently arose to the attack before the 
House committee sharpened its pencil. 
The agency planked down child care 
grants totaling $317,920, compared with 
a total of only $294,087 over the pre- 
ceding three months. These funds will 
be distributed locally under the Lanham 
Act. Agencies proving distress due to 
war conditions will share the money for 
child care. Parents, however, must help 


headed worker, secures a Liquid: 
attaching plate (like that in fr 

the other worker), while it is 
welded to a gas or oil tank. 

were formerly held by _ temporan 
screws, which often “froze” under fh 
intense heat of welding and could no: 
be backed out. The electric drill j 
(upper right) makes an expert drille: 
out of a novice by automatically spot 
ting positioning holes for an exhiaust 
stack support. A dozen man-hour 
formerly lost in plotting the lil 
with ruler and compass, are saved 
on each ship. 


out—at least to the extent of paying for 
children’s food. 

Among communities that have Lav- 
ham allotments are: New Haven, Nc 
Britain, Bristol, Middletown, and | arn- 
ington, Conn.; Vallejo, Calif.; Wilming- 
ton, N. C.; Lockport, N. Y.; Orang¢, 
Tex.; Salt Lake City, Utah; Medforc, 
Ore.; Henderson, Ky.; Knoxville, ‘I cnn. 
Norfolk, Va.; and Seattle. FWA als 
looking over more than 400 appli 
tions for local child day centers. 
e Another Fund Involved—Meanw hii, 
the health and welfare office has $+! 
000 for employment of personnel to « 
vise and aid localities in planning (aj 
care and extended school services, 
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xhaust 


hours. 
holes 


saved 


nts are based on recommendations 
om the Children’s Bureau and the 
Bce of Education. To date, 29 states, 
he District of Columbia, and Hawaii 
have suared in this fund. 

While federal agencies have been 

euvering, several cities and states 
have started their own programs. In 
New York City, a survey will determine 


how many war plant mothers have | 


youngsters under 16, and Gov. Thomas 


£. Dewey has pledged his administra- | 


tion to child care centers. 


ePrograms Under Way—In Rhode | 
jsand, which is all war-production area, | 


the state Dept. of Education took over 


16 WPA nursery schools this month. | 
They are maintained on a 12-hour sched- | 
ule (from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m.) six days a | 


week. Mothers pay for their child care 
in proportion to the family earning 
power; teachers are paid from the Lan- 
ham purse. 


California’s legislature has approved | 
a bill to put local authorities in charge | 


of war plant “orphans” and Washington 
state is getting one ready to operate 
child centers on state funds. The Cali- 


fornia system calls for federal funds to | 


care for children aged 2 to 16 years 


while their mothers work, parental fees | 


to cover operating expenses. 


¢ Will They Succeed?—Perhaps indica- | 


tive of conditions in other war centers 


is a Minneapolis survey which shows | 
that more than one-third of the children | 
of war plant mothers are receiving either | 


unsatisfactory care or none at all. 


Whether state and Washington-aided | 
programs will be the answer remains to | 
be seen; child care experts and Mc- | 
Nutt’s agencies are still plugging for a | 


comprehensive over-all program. 


Deaf Rescued 

WPB meets shortage in 
batteries by ordering types 
for hearing-aid devices to be 
standardized. 


The War Production Board has had 


to step in and rescue the hard-of-hearing | 


from a serious hazard. Owing to war 
demand for dry batteries of all types, 
shortages developed during the winter 
in the tiny batteries used to boost vi- 
brations in hearing aids. The situation 


has been relieved by two WPB moves: | 
(1) standardization of types, and (2) | 
designation of two additional manufac- | 


turers to begin production of hearing- 
aid batteries. 

¢ Swam by War Orders—Formerly 
National Carbon Co. was an important 
manufacturer of this type. But war or- 
ders swamped the small side line. To 
fill the eP, WPB called in two pro- 
ducers who had never made hearing-aid 
batteries before, the Micro-Lite Co. and 
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MS ARE NATURAL-BORN HITCHHIKERS 


Germs don’t have wings. Many of them 
seem to get around as passengers—on 
dust and other particles in the air. That’s 
why clean air is such an important safe- 
guard to health. 

In many places this air-travel service 
for germs has been suspended. The 
vehicles on which they ride are “trapped” 
—and their pesky little passengers stop 
with them. 

Air-Maze filters are widely used to 
provide clean, healthful air. Their wide 
range of advantages includes clean- 
ability, maximum efficiency and low air 
resistance. Thousands of sizes and shapes 
are available. 

Air-Maze offers nearly 20 years of ex- 
perience in working with air. We are 
now serving many important war indus- 
tries, as well as the military services. 

If your problem has to do with 
air, let our engineers work with you 
for a permanent solution. Write, with- 
out obligation. 


there’s an idea for you 
in typical AIR-MAZE uses 


Wer planes, tanks, trucks —'o 
protect engines from dust and grit. 


Engines and compressors —to 
filter and silence air intake. 


Movie making — to safeguard proc- 
essing and photography. 

Kitchens, paint spray rooms — fo 
prevent fire hazards. 


After the War your new car, 
plane or industrial equipmen! would 
be better for an Air-Maze filter. 


Washable air filter panel; 
one of over 3,000 items. 


AIR-MAZE CORPORATION « CLEVELAND, OHIO 


ey 


a 


ae 
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Sterling Battery Co., both of New York 
City. Remaining in the field were Bur- 
gess Battery Co., Freeport, Ill.; General 
Dry Batteries, ‘Cleveland; Ray -O-Vac 
Co., Madison, Wis. 

The WPB announcement on the 

simplification order (L-71-a) noted that 
there were 175 hearing aids on the 
market, which required 56 varieties of 
A batteries and over 175 varieties of B 
batteries. A batteries are of 14 v. and 
B batteries are in multiples of 14 v. 
They furnish the current for amplifica- 
tion on vacuum tube instruments. The 
WPB order cuts the number to two 
types of A battery and four standard 
types of B battery. 
@ Change Terminals at Cost—Since each 
manufacturer of hearing aids had his 
own style of terminal, these will have 
to be changed to accommodate the new 
standard batteries. ‘The companies have 
agreed to make this change at cost. 

There are said to be 10,000,000 per- 

sons with defective hearing in the U.S., 
and 70,000 to 80,000 of them are deaf. 
Between 300,000 and 400,000 use hear- 
ing aids. Many are in war industries. 
When the threat of battery short: ge was 
at its height, hundreds wrote to Wash- 
ington pleading for quick action to save 
their jobs. 
e@ Standardization Welcomed—Users of 
hearing devices welcome the move 
toward standardization. Due to the fact 
that cach manufacturer has individu- 
alized his style of terminal and battery, 
the user has been more or less forced 
to stick to the device of his original 
choice because of the expense of chang- 
ing—up to $200. 

Impaired hearing doesn’t mean ex- 
emption from military service. Users 
of hearing aids are serving in the Army, 
Navy, and Marine Corps. Their num- 
ber includes high-ranking officers as 
well as seamen and privates 


SUGAR WORKERS PENSIONED 


Although many of its employees are 
approaching retirement age, the Great 
Western Sugar Co. (largest American 
beet sugar processor) is installing a pen- 
sion-retirement plan for workers 65 or 
older who have 20-year service records. 
Financed entirely by the company, pay- 
ments are being made retroactive to 
March 1, 1942. 

The 38-year-old Denver concern has 
an unusual record of continuous em- 
ployment—its workers averaging older 
than in most industries. For example, 
one-third of all its employees are 55 
or older; 56 workers will be eligible for 
pensions by next July. 

Cost of the plan will be $779,109 
the first year, $431,564 the second year, 
scaling down to an ultimate $90,566 a 
year—less than 3% of the annual pay- 
roll. According to Frank Kemp, presi- 
dent of Great Western, costs are de- 
ductible from company income taxes. 
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Grow Your Own 
Eighteen million tons of 
tood seen as 1943 product of 
Victory gardens, despite some 
shortages in supplies. 


If the boom in sale of garden seeds is 

a reliable indication, the Victory garden 
program of the Dept. of Agriculture may 
be considered off to a flying start. ‘Two 
to three months ahead of schedule, 
householders have been swamping the 
sources of supply with orders. And 
seed men, well prepared for the rush 
by last year’s peak sales, are confident 
the department’s goal of 18,000,000 
backyard and farm gardens will be 
achieved. 
e Big City Tonnage—Agriculture sees 
in that expanse of soil a yield of 18,- 
000,000 tons of tomatoes, beans, peas, 
lettuce, radishes, onions, cabbages, and 
the dozens of staples and hybrids the 
American gardener grows. City gardens 
could account for roughly one-third of 
that tonnage, figuring half-a-ton yield 
from a plot 30x50 ft. Farm gardens, 
always he backbone of home-grown 
supply, will produce the rest. 

The value of this anticipated tonnage 
in a period of food scarcity may be esti- 
mated from the fact that 4,800,000 farm 
gardens in 1939, when rationing wasn’t 
yet a gleam in Leon Henderson’s eye, 


yielded $200,000,000 of vegetal 
clusive of potatoes and sweet p 

e Shortage of Supplies?—But 15, 0.009 
gardens will require a lot of sw: it ang 
build a lot of callouses. They \ x 
require a lot of seeds, fertilizers, sec, 
cides, implements, and other s1 
more, perhaps, than dealers will |e abj, 
to furnish. WPB bolstered f: :tilize. 
supplies (BW—Feb.27'43,p15) by spec. 
fying a Victory fertilizer with 1 duce; 
nitrogen content, for victory ¢ irde; 
only. 

Seed supplies should be adequite, fo: 
the suppliers got a preview of wha 
was coming last year when their sa 
leaped 300% over 1941. This yey 
they’ve prepared for another 300% }; 
crease. 

e@ Tools Critical—Most critical of , 
supplies are tools. ‘The average gardene: 
needs only a steel rake, a hoe, a spad 

and possibly a trowel. But dealers \. 
port that enthusiasts are buying as ia 

tools as they think they can use and 
have boosted demand to four tim« 

of 1941. Garden tool manufacture: 
are permitted to make only = of 
their prewar volume (if they can g 

the steel). Supplies of ikeey garden 
hose, made of reclaimed rubber, prob. 
ably will be adequate. 

The National Advisory Committ: 
Victory Gardens, set up in 1941 by t 
Dept. of Agriculture, is the spark plug 
of the drive for home-grown foodstuffs 
Last year, at the committee’s instigation, 
a state-wide program in Illinois pro- 
duced 800,000 gardens. ‘Texas had 500),- 
000, Michigan 400,000. 

e@ How Chicago Did It—Chicago last 
year threw the power of its Park Di:- 


Vegetable seedlings—not posies—to 
grace Victory gardens will be the stock 
iu trade of most Chicago florists this 
spring—part of a cooperative plan 


N 
\ 
\ 
among growers, wholesalers, and re- 
tailers in the Windy City’s Allied 
Florists’ Assn., to get seedlings ito 
the hands of city folk. 
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Ever ne in one of 
the crack aluminum 
or stainless steel trains 
like the City of San 
Francisco or the Empire State Express? 
Electronic resistance welding was used 
in building them—the method by which 


Flying Fortresses are now sewn together. 


Here’s the way it works. 


In spot-welding, the operator places 
two sheets of steel or aluminum between 
electrodes. Electric current heats the 
metal at the point of contact in a frac- 
tion of a second and fuses the two sheets. 


By using wheels instead of contact 
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WITHOUT ELECTRONIC TUBES, HIGH-PRODUCTION WELDING 
OF ALUMINUM AND STAINLESS STEEL WOULD BE IMPOSSIBLE 


points, a series of spot-welds can be over- 
lapped as a seam to produce a continu- 
ous water-tight joint . . . and the Flying 
Fortress or train is under way! 

Heart of the resistance welder is the 
electronic tube—which times and con- 
trols the heavy welding current with 
unequaled speed and accuracy. Without 
the electronic tube, high-production 
welding of aluminum and stainless steel 
would not ke possible. 

For heavier work, much higher cur- 
rents may be required —in one case, 
7000 amps. at 550 volts. This much 
power, if applied continuously, would 


162-81 


fly a bomber, pull a crack passenger train 
or drive a large merchant ship. Yet 
electronic-tube control turns it on full 
and off again, applying the exact heat 
needed to exactly the right spot with an 
accuracy of 8 thousandths of a second! 


Reports show that in many cases parts 
can be joined by electronic resistance 
welding at a fraction of the cost of rivets 
or otuer fastening means. 


We will be glad to put the interested 
men in your plant on our mailing list to 
receive useful information on electronic 
tubes. Address Electronics Department, 
General Electric, Schenectady, N.Y. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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SHE WAS THREE-QUARTERS BUILT 
BEFORE WE LAD THE KEEL / 


«+-and air-at-work pioneering 
helps do it again 


By actual count, more than 150,000 feet 
of weld had been completed on this rec- 
ord-breaking ship before the keel was laid! 
And as the welding machines swing into 
action to finish the job, we notice that 
they are automatic steel-stitchers which 
need only a human hand to set them 
speeding across the seams 20 times faster 
than former methods! 


It’s another of America’s industrial mir- 
acles, a process of welding that is literally 
invisible because it takes place under a 
granular and molten blanket of glass-like 
material known as “Unionmelt”. And 
thanks to knowledge of pneumatic col- 
lecting that goes back to Sturtevant’s 
pioneer work on centrifugal compressors 
.-. these welding seams of 1943 are being 
swept clean, valuable unfused “melt” is 
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collected efficiently and without contam- 
ination. Thus, with the help of air at 
work, ships are welded faster, cheaper, 
more efficiently at every major American 
Shipyard. 


Here again, yesterdays of Sturtevant pio- 
neering are working for Victory. ENGI- 
NEERED AIR makes the difference in 
another skill that America has learned at 
War...that America will use to build a 
better Peace. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 


Hyde Park Boston, Mass. 


trict’s horticultural staff behin 
nicipal program and promoted ; 
munity gardens, each at least 
ft. and serving four or more 

and another 26,000 backyard 

All the gardens were protecte: 
trespassers by municipal ordina: 

This year, Chicago will quad 
community plots, and backyard 
are expected to be increased s 
ally. ‘To avoid wasting seeds, f 
and human effort in areas to 
for general gardening, the Park 
has divided the city into fou 
zones, listing garden plants tl 
grow best in each. 

@ Save $50 to $100—While 
planned, carefully tended Vict 
den in the city can reduce a | 
budget from $50 to $100 a 

the estimated yield from a farm home 
garden is substantially more. Reco: 
of food purchased, produced, an 
sumed by 247 Illinois farm familic 
1941 show an average product 
$445 of fruits and vegetables 
family of four. 

The campaign for 6,000,000 

gardens this year is being promoted | 
county agricultural agents, 4-H 
and state agricultural extension services, 
It includes increased emphasis on home 
food preserving by drying, cannit 
freezing, and pit storage. 
@ Help for Amateurs—Impetus for the 
urban campaign comes from the Na 
tional Advisory Committee: on Victory 
Gardens, the Office of Civilian Defense, 
and the National Victory Garden In. 
stitute, a private organization financed 
by contributions from railroads, oil com. 
panies, banks, and such companies a 
Wrigley, International Harvester, and 
International Business Machines. The 
institute, with the blessing of the Dept. 
of Agriculture, will help amateur gar 
deners. 


S 


Baby Food Boom 


Low ration-point value 
boosts volume to unprecedented 
peak, worries packers, proud 
of their 15-year sales record. 


The canned baby food industry- 
most precocious child of the food trades 
—has grown more than 500% in the 
past decade. But not until canned goods 
went under point rationing this month 
did adult America know why Junior did 
or did not want to see the bottom of 
his plate. 

@ Accent on Points—It did not take 
cagey housewives long to see that next 
to sauerkraut, baby food, at one ration 
point per can, was the best buy on the 
grocers shelf. Consumers sampled 
everything from strained peaches and 
spinach to chopped beets and formula 
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eparitions, finally focused principally 
n applesauce, strained prunes (which 
a fine prune whip), and on 

ig and everything containing 

of dollar-and-cents 


ample of the premium which rationing 
ys put on high priced quality items 
(BW—Feb.27'43,p62). 

Manufacturers are not celebrating 
this war boom. They pride themselves 
on catering exclusively to babies and 
cannot, in the face of wartime limita- 
tions on food products and packaging, 
undertake to feed the older generation. 
They consider they have done enough 
in enabling America’s mothers to live 
on 24 hours a day. 
¢The Quota Paradox—While men in 
the baby food trade bewail the low 


point value which is attracting adult | 
consumers, they claim paradoxically | 
that in some cases the quota is not | 
enough. Some babies normally con- | 


sume 60 cans a month, but are allowed 
only 48 4-0z. to 5-0z. cans by the ration 
system. Rather than amend regulations 
for that section of the population three 
years and younger, OPA is relieving 
this situation by allowing local ration 


boards to grant supplementary quotas | 


according to doctor’s requests. 


The baby food business doesn’t need | 


the patronage of ration-conscious adults; 


it has been a business on the boom | 
fora decade and a half. Industry lead- | 
ership is a bone of contention between | 


Harold H. Clapp, Inc., and Gerber 
Products Co. 

¢Clapp the Pioneer—Trade estimate is 
that between them they do over 80% 
of the business which last year ran be- 
tween $12,000,000 and $15,000,000. 
Actually, Clapp prepared the first 
strained baby food and sold it on a 
small scale through drug outlets in up- 
state New York. Mass marketing be- 
gan in 1928 when Mrs. Dan Gerber of 
fremont, Mich., “let” her husband, a 
canner, take a turn at home preparation 
of their baby’s food to prove that it 
was a task women would pay to have 
done for them. 

Gerber promptly launched a line of 
strained baby foods in grocery stores for 
which Mrs, Gerber and her five babies 
have proved one of the best sources of 
promotional material and advertising 


copy. Clapp then switched distribution | 


to grocery outlets, and competition has 
since expanded to include H. J. Heinz 
Co., Libby, McNeill & Libby, Stokely 


Bros. & Co., and the Beechnut Packing | 


Co. which leads sales in the New York 
market. 

* Junior Foods Added—As the popu- 
larity of strained vegetables and fruits 
snowballed, the industry began adding 
chopped foods for three-year-olds who 
have outgrown baby foods. These so- 
called junior foods give youngsters 
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“You may not know af first hand what my gun crew knows. I mean by that the 
way a man feels when he waits in the dark for hours on end for the drone of 
enemy bombers. You may not know at first hand the way a hundred hells can 
break out in less than the time it takes to call in your secretary for dictation. 

“But you do know, that your crew, the workers who make the things we use, 
are aiming at just what we are aiming at —the downward swoop of the last 
flaming Messerschmidt, the last smoking Zero. 

“Tell them this from me. We need all they’ve got. If your employees were 
where we are for just a week, they wouldn’t be thinking twice about time-off. 
Or rationing. Or shortages. 

“I can’t believe there’s much of that lagging and dragging because I know 
Americans and what makes them tick. But you can tell the few who do need it 
that this war is no private dog fight. It’s the showdown of showdowns, between 
freedom for us or slavery for us. I mean all of us. Your crew is in this, too... as 
much as we are.” *« *« * 

So we at Watson-Stillman are working twenty-four 
hours a day, seven days a week, serving this emer- 
gency, increasing our output of hydraulic presses, 
jacks, pumps, valves and forged steel fittings. For 
these are products in greater and greater demand 
in the plants where weapons, planes, tanks and 
ships are being built in the name of freedom. 

We at Watson-Stillman realize that this war 
must be fought until the unconditional surrender 
of the Axis. To that end we direct all our efforts 
wholeheartedly.” The Watson-Stillman Company, 
Roselle, New Jersey. Engineers and manufacturers 
of hydraulic presses, pumps, wire rope shears and 
jacks, forged steel fittings and valves. 


WATSON-STILLMAN 


Wydiaulkic Equipment, Calves, 
Fouyped Steel Filtinegs. 


IT’S A WAR WORKER 
This hydraulic press is loading shells 
night and day. Thousands of other W-S 
presses of various types are backing 
cur fighters, speeding the production 
of war materials. 
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The Whitney Chain & Mfg. 
Co. places a complete and 
highly specialized service at 
the direct command of air- 
craft plants and their sup- 
pliers. To these plants, the 
Whitney Aviation Division 
offers its extensive expe- 
rience in designing roller 
chains and sprockets into 
aircraft mechanisms and 
controls... plus all of 
Whitney’s engineering, 
manufacturing, and techni- 
cal resources. If you havea 
problem involving Aircraft 
Chains, call Whitney now. 
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Q 


om, 
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THE WHITNEY 
Chain and Mfg. Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 
AVIATION 
DIVISION 
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The familics of more than 2,000 
cmployees will take advantage of the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. Vic- 
tory garden project this spring and 
grow their own food on company- 
owned, company-supervised land, un- 
der the direction of a full-time super- 
visor of gardening skilled in soil 
building and scientific farming. 

Gardeners are advised to adopt a 
definite plan and thus avoid over- 
producing one or more vegetables 
and under-producing others. ‘To help 
work out such a plan, the company 
has published a guide suggesting the 


needed for each crop, amount of 
seed or number of plants required 
for 100 ft. of row, space between 
rows, when to plant, and how to use 
(fresh, canned, dried, or stored). A 
packet of seeds, selected for variety, 
is given free to each gardener. 

e Emphasis on Succession—Emphasis 
is placed on succession planting, the 


number of “foot rows’ per person ° 


Firestone Sponsors Employee Garden 


idea being that careful success 
crops will make one plot do th« 
of two. 

Additional Gasoline Ration 
two round trips a day from ho: 
garden with a maximum of 47() 

a month for garden duties—\ 

in the hands of William Lyon 
garden supervisor, who may 1 
any employee of his garden plo 

his extra mileage coupons as so 
any plot begins to show neglect 

e@ Cash Prizes—Last year’s ave ix 
Firestone garden plot was 50xS\ ft. 
and yielded in excess of $40 y 

of food. The first Firestone gai 
were started 27 years ago, at a | 
when another world food crisis 
impending. 

After all the crops are in, | 
stone will award cash prizes for 
best gardens, but principal ret 
will be from the gardens themsel 
estimated to yield up to $65,()(0 
worth of produce at present pri 


| enough to chew until they begin grab- 


va to 


bing things off the table, and now ac- 
count for about one-third of the busi- 
ness. 

Gerber packs these in the same one- 
serving cans that strained foods come 
in; competitors use larger cans and jars 
for chopped foods. Here the industry 
finds itself subject to the same inequi- 
ties bedeviling canners of adult foods. 
Two ration points will buy two 4- or 
5-oz. cans, but only one 6- or 7-0z. can. 

Although special hygienic handling 

and quick packing (to preserve vitamins 
and minerals) keep the cost of baby food 
far above that of adult canned goods, 
mass production has brought prices 
down dramatically. Gerber’s cans, which 
now sell three for 20¢, were first mar- 
keted at five for $1. 
@ Relief from WPB—Packers admit cut- 
throat competition, have no trade as- 
sociation, and keep all production fig- 
ures secret. But they got together last 
year long enough to send H. W. (Tex) 
Roden, Clapp president and general 
manager, to present the industry's case 
to WPB. He had learned his way 
around the baby market with Johnson 
& Johnson before Mrs. Gerber had her 
first baby. 

Roden’s most effective argument was 
the spectacular expansion of the busi- 
ness, indicating that canned baby foods 
were no longer a luxury, actually were 
more essential to the masses than the 
classes, whose servants and equipment 
might facilitate home preparation of 
baby feedings. Consequently when 
WPB issued its tin conservation order 
(M-81) for canners—an order couched 
in terms of percentages of last year’s 
pack for various lines—baby food pack- 


ers came out best. They were allowed 
for 1943 production 100% of last 
pack in tin and a 25% increase fi; 
products: packed in glass. 

But the allowance will not be a: 
much for this year’s baby crop, ¢! 
largest in history, estimated b: 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co 
2,800,000, plus the record 2,513,4 
1941 and 2,360,339 born in 194 
Thanks to this rapidly increasing birt 
rate, the babies cannot spare any of thc 
industry’s 1943 pack to ration-consciou 
adults. 


A Fish Mystery 


Just when markets were 
certain, smelts disappear from 
Lake Michigan. Fisheries are 
hard hit. 


' Northwestern Lake Michigan fishing 
industries are reeling under a body blow 
dealt mysteriously by nature when 
smelts virtually disappeared from iniet 
and bays in which they normal 
abound. To fishermen and the co 
panies that buy their catches, natur 
trick was bitterly ironic—fresh wate 
smelts were just catching public fa 
as a meat extender, as a fish delicacy- 
and the Green Bay region supplied 
95% of the catch. 

e@ The Smelt Economy—The disapp« 
ance of smelts is a problem of utm 
concern to almost everyone on the \\ 
consin and’ Upper Michigan shor 
Those small, silvery fish had bee 
counted on to keep cash registers 1ing 
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OF COURSE 


YOU'LL BE USING MAGNESIUM 


Consider, too, 
its fast 


Machining 


You've been hearing how American Mag- 
nesium castings, forgings, shapes and 
sheet are contributing to the war effort. 
Their high strength-weight ratio is helping 
make planes stronger and faster. But 
there’s another contribution that mustn't 
be overlooked; their easy, fast machin- 
ing which is speeding plane production. 

Magnesium is worked at the maximum 
speeds and feeds at which the machines 
will run. Cuts are deep but finishes 
are fine. Thus, production goes fast and 
quality is high. 

How to take full advantage of this prop- 


MAGNESIUM 


erty of magnesium has been an object of 
extended research by American Magne- 
sium Corporation. What we have learned 
in more than twenty years of working with 
this lightest of lightweight metals—tool 
shapes, lubricants, feeds and speeds—is 
available to every company desirous of 
boosting their war production. 

Years of manufacturing magnesium 
products, and assisting in their design 
and fabrication, are responsible for the 
high quality of Mazlo Magnesium prod- 
ucts. Sales Agent: Aluminum Company of 
America, 1711 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PRODUCTS 


ed 


AMERICAN MAGNESIUM 


CORPORATION . 


ALUMINUM COMPANY or 


SUBSIDItary or AMERICA 
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MAGDRAULIC 
Electric Brakes are 
“all ovt" on the 
fighting front, brak- 
ing the Ack-Ack 
gun carriages. 


On the home pro- 

duction front their 

powerful braking force is being employed in 
many ways to speed up production from in- 
dustrial machines and equipment. 


The MAGDRAULIC Electric Brake, in photo 
below, is special equipment on the Haiss 
Model 77 Loaders. Here is but one of many 
types of equipment where improvement - 
minded executives are finding place for better 
braking. Our engineers are at your service 
to consult with on any braking problem. We'll 
be glad to discuss post-war plans now! 


THE NEW MAGDRAULIC Electric Brake 
is comport, self-contained and streamlined. 
Electric force for braking flows in slightly 
exposed cable. Both right and left hand 
brake can be set singly by controllers. 


EMPIRE ELECTRIC BRAKE CO., NEWARK, N. 


MAGDRAULIC 
— BRAKES 
a. Ah 


While mysterious famines in fresh 
water smelts left Lake Michigan fish- 


| eries virtually idle, record runs of the 


ocean species kept Kelso (W ash.) fish- 
ermen (above) busy along the Cow- 


ing in dozens of shore communities 
while regular lake catches lagged 
through winter months. 

Although public taste for fresh water 


| smelts is not deep-seated, their recent 
| popularity is meteoric. Only a few years 


ago chain stores sold them at 5¢ a 
pound; in recent months large city stores 
have been getting five times that price. 
Also indicative of growing popularity 
are the Army’s plans to buy 500,000 Tb. 


| this year and OPA’s recent order to 
| stabilize the market. 
| @ Catches Died Suddenly—Such indica- 


tions make the fishing industry’s 
chagrin deeper. During January and 
half of February, fishermen at Escanaba, 
Mich., were taking from 2,000 Ib. to 
5.000 Ib. of smelts daily through holes 
in the ice covering Bay de Noc. The 
fish were bringing from 8¢ to 10¢ a 


| pound—prosperity seemed assured. But 


almost over night, the catch suddenly 
dwindled to between 10 Ib. and 50 Ib., 


and dead smelts were turning up in an 


litz River. Women and children also 
turned out (below) to supplement 
meat supplies. The government will 
buy 40,000 boxes of this salt water 
variety to feed interned Japanese. 


ever increasing number. Then OPA’s 
ceiling put the price of frozen whole 
smelts at 8¢ a pound, 16¢ dressed. 

Explanation of the supply phenom- 
enon has stumped many a graybeard, 
divided the area into schools of theory 
Some believe the fish may be at the 
bottom of their life cycle; others fear 
a fungus disease is taking its toll. Movst 
hopeful, however, is the belief that ice 
and weather conditions this winter have 
driven most of the smelts far offshore 
e Spawning Season Awaited—Whatevcr 
the cause, fishermen are keeping an cye 
on the calendar, on the ice in Green 
Bay and adjacent Bay de Noc. For as 
soon as the ice goes out early next 
month, everyone hopes the missing 
smelts will return for their annual 
spawning runs up rivers and streams 
emptying into the lake. These April 
spawning seasons last only about three 
weeks but give fishermen a busy and 
exciting period. 

In a_ spectacular 


harvest, whole 
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We're hundreds of "fuel 


miles" nearer to Africa 


thanks to cooled supercharged air 


F YOU COULD THUMB RIDES on the 

giant planes of the Air Transport 
Command, you’d see how rapidly the 
gaps of the world are being closed. 
High-altitude flying is helping to make 
this achievement possible. 

Up where the atmosphere thins out, 
there’s less “air friction.” So, up there, 
U.S. airplanes travel more miles on 
every tankful of gasoline. It means that 
the flying distance between America 
and Africa, measured in terms of fuel 
required, has been literally shortened 
by hundreds of miles. 

It has taken engineering know how 
in highly specialized fields to give our 
airplanes such new efficiency. For ex- 
ample, certain engineers devote most of 
their waking hours the year around just 
to improve superchargers. 

Superchargers compress the sub- 
stratosphere’s thin air and feed it at 


@ 


about normal sea level pressure to en- 
gines that would otherwise “starve” for 
oxygen. But there’s a hitch to the process: 
compressed air becomes hot, tends to 
thin out again, partially defeating the 
very purpose of the supercharger! 

By developing ways to cool super- 
charged air efficiently with new-design 
lightweight intercoolers, AiResearch en- 
gineers have helped to raise the effective 


altitudes at which U.S. airplanes fly 
helped to reduce their gasoline cor 
sumption and increase their payload 
Finding ways to CONDITION AIR 

wartime tasks is bound to pay you di 
dends in the peace ahead. For then 
this ever-widening AiResearch experi- 
ence will be put to work to provide 
America home and travel comforts never 
dreamed of before this war began. 


AiResearch 


MANUFACTURING 


COMPANY 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


DiVISIOw OF THE 


GARRETT 


ORPORATION 


"Where Controlled Air Does The Job” - Automatic Exit Flap Control Systems + Engine Coolant System 
Engine Oil Cooling Systems »* Engine Air Intercoolers »+ Supercharger Aftercooling Systems 


Jeep aie may make your 


Post-War Lawn Mower 


easter to run?” 


A JEEP car responds 

more quickly when the 

driver twists the wheel— 
thanks to a certain part on the steer- 
ing column. And the same part may 
help to keep your post-war lawn 
mower running more smoothly. It’s 
the Torrington Needle Bearing. 


But a lawn mower is only one of 
the places you will find this unusual 
anti-friction bearing when the war is 
over. There will be plenty of 
them on that air sedan you may 
be thinking of buying—helping 
to cut down its weight and ex- 
tend its cruising range. Or per- 


FO 


exceptional opportunities for improved de- 
signs and cost economies through these out- 
standing features: 


Needle Bearings to- 

day are all going into 

war applications, naturally. 

But some day soon you'll be finding 

more and more of them in the things 
you buy. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
TORRINGTON, CONN,, U.S.A. © Established 1866 
Makers of Needle and Ball Bearings 
Boston Philadelphia 
Chicago Cleveland 
Toronto 


Detroit 
San Francisco 
London, England 


New York 
Seattle 
Los Angeles 


MANUFACTURERS OF PRODUCTS THAT USE 
BEARINGS, the Needle Bearing offers 


towns of men, women, and ch 
turn out to scoop literally tor 
smelts from the streams with 
handled dipnets. Runs occur on 
night, but one night’s work often 
a half-ton catch per man. 
@ Packers Expanding—To stabilize 
a group of commercial fisherm: 
now operating the Wisconsin-Mic! 
Smelt Assn., which freezes and 
the fish at Green Bay and Mari 
Wis. (1941 pack: 500,000 Ib.). A 
plant is to be built at Escanaba 
spring, indicating confidence’ that 
smelts will return. 

How smelts came to Lake Mich 
is almost as big a mystery as thei 
appearance. In 1912, the Mich 
Conservation Dept. planted salmon 
smelts in ‘Torch and Crystal Lakes 
the state’s lower peninsula. The sal: 
disappeared completely, and eventu 
smelt spawning runs were discovered 1 
the Green Bay area—almost 100 m 
across Lake Michigan from the plan 
lakes. 
@ Curse Becomes Blessing—At 
smelts were a curse to lake fishermen. 
They fouled nets and had no commer- 
cial value. At last count, however, fresh 
water smelts were worth more tha: 


$250,000 a year. 


Sunny Side Up 


That’s the outlook for the 
egg and chicken men, but it looks 
like a wild scramble ahead 
among consumers. 


Webster to the contrary, chicken 
feed can no longer be considered syn- 
onymous with small change. With 
meat going under rationing Mar. 29 
and eggs carrying an increasing share of 
the dietary load, the chicken and the 
feed constitute big business with impor- 
tant dinner-table implications. 

@ No Surplus Seen—Despite boom op- 
erations in the commercial hatcheries 
and poultry markets, and despite the 
growing popularity of backyard chicken 
runs, the adequacy of 1943 supplies of 
chicken and eggs to satisfy civilian, mil 

tary, and lend-lease appetites already 


1. Small size 4. Efficient lubrication 

2. Light weight 5. Ease of Installation 

3. High load capacity 6. Low cost 
Forcomplete nepenetion on sizes and ratings, 
and for a list of many typical Needle Bear- 
ing applications, write for catalog No. 121. 


haps on your fishing reel, making 
it lighter and easier-running. 
And cutting down fuel consump- 
tion in the lighting plant for 
your motorboat. 


has come into serious question. Cer- 
tainly there will be no surplus of either, 
although the statistics of the industry 
run into astronomical figures. 

With an assurance born of long 
familiarity with biological phenomena, 
hatchery men predict that 1,500,000,- 
000 chicks will be hatched this year, an 
increase of 300,000,000 over 1942. And 
the Dept. of Agriculture agrees that egg 
production will outrun even that pace. 
Agriculture had hoped that cooperative 
hens would top last year’s output of 
4,400,000,000 dozens by 8%. Now the 


department gleefully comes forward 


ALWAYS REMEMBER TO ASK: 
DOES IT HAVE 


TORRINGTON H/FF DLE BEARINGS 
$ 
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with a prediction that the increase will 

be coser to 12%, even 14%, and bring 

the 1943 total to upwards of 5,000,- 
100 dozens. 

sultry Boom—But don’t count those 

s before they’re hatched, or fry 

eggs before they're laid. The 

iItry boom already in progress when 

‘ashington made public its plan to 

jon meat (BW—Mar.13’43,p14) was 

- tipoff to the future of the drum- 

:. And last week, the live poultry 
market in New York City, which ac- 
counts for an annual turnover of $60,- 
000,000, suffered a 30% shortage in 
shipments. 

I'gg supplies, too, are bound to be 

critical. Wast numbers of eggs will be 
processed for the armed forces and for 
lend-lease shipment. More will be 
needed for storing, hatching, and dry- 
ing. Still more will be used in the 
preparation of vaccines for fighting men 
in the tropics. And it is certain that 
consumers close to the sources of sup- 
ply will get first grab at eggs to supple- 
ment their rationed foods. All of which 
is expected, at the most optimistic 
guess, to leave supplies at no better 
than their 1942 levels. 
@ Backyard Reward—The over-all statis- 
tics naturally don’t give too much 
weight to the backyard chicken run, 
particularly that of the novice who, try- 
ing his hand at a Victory garden this 
year, decides to go the whole hog and 
add a few chicks. But such ambitions 
will not be squelched, and usually, in 
spite of mistakes, amateurs will be re- 
warded for their efforts. 

For the backyard project, Paul Ives, 
editor of Cackle & Crow, suggests a 
dozen chicks, six male and six female. 
Within 8 to 14 weeks, the male chicks 
will be ready for the table as broilers 
(barely in time to save your friendship 
with the next-door neighbor who ob- 
jects to the crow). And the hens should 
begin to lay eggs after about 20 wecks, 
producing as many as two dozens a 
week, 
¢ Hatcheries Yield 82%—The big man 
in the industry is the hatchery operator, 
who accounts for about 82% of the 
chick crop. Versed in the art of pro- 
ducing disease-free chickens that pro- 
vide virile parentage and assure fertility, 
he supplies the farmer with hatching 
eggs, moves chicks into commercial 
channels, and pioneers in developing 
feeds, nutrition, and sanitation. The 
International Baby Chick Assn. esti- 
mated his orders last month were 67% 
ahead of a year ago, due to the foresight 
of commercial growers who anticipated 
the backyard competition as long ago as 
December. 

Because of the feed problem, the 


THE TARGET 1S MILES ABOVE — yet these 38-inch anti-aircraft guns find their mark with 
deadly accuracy. America’s weapons—and its war production equipment —are setting 
new standards of performance—and in many of them you will find Bantam Bearings 
playing their part. One of Bantam’s outstanding contributions is in the design of 
special bearings for these new tasks—and particularly of extremely large bearings 


for heavy-duty applications. 


FASTER MACHINE ASSEMBLY is often 
made possible by the use of split race 
bearings like the one illustrated—a 
typical example of Bantam’s ability 
to produce bearings for out-of-the- 
ordinary requirements. Bearing is 
of the ball thrust type, measuring 
25 inches in outside diameter, 334 
inches thick. 


1800 TIMES AN HOUR a thrust load is 
exerted on this Rotary Hammer-type 
Riveter built by The Grant Mfg. & 
Machine Co. Bantam Ball Thrust Bear- 
ings are used to carry the thrust load 
between mainshaft bearing and inner 
clutch plate, as well as the thrust of 
the mainshaft between the spindle 
pulley and the frame. 


BANTAM'S ENGINEERING EXPERIENCE covers the design and application of every major 
type of standard anti-friction bearing, as well as of special sizes and types. For advice 
on the selection of bearings for your needs, TURN TO BANTAM. 


Banram 5 EARINGS 


STRAIGHT ROLLER - TAPERED ROLLER + NEEDLE - BALL 
BANTAM BEARINGS CORPORATION +» SOUTH BEND + INDIANA 
SUBSIDIARY OF THE TORRINGTON COMPANY « TORRINGTON, CONN, 


Corn Belt is the big poultry center. 
Clinton, Mo., has an incubator with a 
capacity of 5,000,000 chicks. The Colo- 
nial Poultry Farm at Kansas City and 
the Davis Poultry Farm at Ramsey, 
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BIGGEST DOLLAR 
IN BUSINESS 


“Goodwill... $1.” 


If you took that item literally, 
you'd do less worrying. 


Why worry when war partly or 
wholly removes your product 
from the market? 


Why worry about people forgetting 
your name or trademark? 


Why worry about a loss your 
books list at $1? 


Trouble is, you know that $1 is 
followed by a lot of important 
zeros. It probably stands for years of 
investment in plant, research, 

sales and advertising. 


It’s the biggest dollar on your 
books, That’s why it deserves the 
protection of the biggest dollar’s 
worth in radio today. 


Which means the money’s worth 
provided by Blue Network coast-to- 
coast coverage. Coverage that can 
carry your wartime radio program 
.. your “keep °em remembering” 
message ... into more homes per $1 
than any other national medium. 


Protect Your Biggest Dollar in 
Business—Use— 


The PlueNctwork: 


A Radio Corporation of America Service 


NEW YORK ¢ CHICAGO « DETROIT 
HOLLYWOOD e« SAN FRANCISCO 
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| With unrationed chickens and eggs 


slated for an important place in Amer- 


_ica’s 1943 diet, major hatcheries are 
| working at full steam to supply an esti- 
| mated 1,500,000,000 chicks needed to 


meet increased demands. At the Kerr 
Hatchery, Frenchtown, N. J., fertile 
eggs go into temperature-controlled 
incubators (left) and emerge as lively 
peepers (right) exactly 21 days later. 


Ind., have capacities of 2,000,000 each. 
Major hatcheries on the East Coast are 
those operated by Rep. Elmer H. Wene 
at Vineland, N. J., with a capacity of 
1,800,000. 

e Costs Differ—Chick prices vary, usu- 
ally from 10¢ to 15¢ each for ordinary 
chicks, 25¢ to 50¢ for pedigreed stock 


| with superior breeding qualities. More 


expensive are the sexed pullets about 
three weeks old, sold by farmers to 
those who don’t want to bother with 
day-olds. 

Agriculture doesn’t share the gen- 
eral concern over the feed situation. 
Department specialists acknowledge 
feed protein supplies are tight but be- 
lieve the slight over-all increase ex- 


| pected this year will stretch comfort- 


ably if used efficiently. Furthermore, 
the feed industry has entered into a 


Upsetting the myth that only the 
Japanese know the secret of determin- 
ing the sex of chicks, Leona Schaible, 
a Kerr employee, separates potential 
hens and roosters. 


gentlemen’s agreement to conserve vital 
proteins by mixing feeds. 

e Time to Get Busy—While the de- 
partment has advocated nothing so far- 
reaching as a chicken in every plot, it 
docs recommend that city dwellers get 
busy if they’re going to buy chicks. 
Advance preparations should include a 
clean, disinfected home for the chicks, 
a heated brooder, fresh dry litter, feed 
hoppers, several safe drinking fountains, 
and a supply of chick-starting mash. 

Some of these items may be difficult 
to obtain. Topeka, Kan., reported a 
shortage of electrical equipment for 
heating brooders. This means the chicks 
cannot be started until warm weather 
arrives. Fencing materials, however, 
were in good supply. 

In some cities, department stores 
have simplified the problem by laying 
in a stock of chicken-yard supplies, in- 
cluding even the chicks (BW —Mar.6 
"43,p18). 


Crisis in Cattle 


Growers believe herds are 
being depleted despite drop in 
inspected slaughter; killings in 
black market keep soaring. 


Statistics point the reason why cat- 
tlemen are plumb dejected. Cattle runs 
to federally inspected slaughter were 
1,279,771 head in October, 1942; 1, 
018,039 in November; 982,403 in De- 
cember. In January, 1943, when federal 
estimates forecast 1,050,000, cattle re- 
ceipts fell still further to 927,500, as 
compared with 1,057,129 a year earlicr. 
February’s figures, out last week, were 
853,912, smallest for any month since 
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NEW KIND OF SURPLUS 


Financing surpluses is no novelty to 
the Commodity Credit Corp. It has 
handled grains, cotton, tobacco galore 
for distressed farmers. But now it has 


an unusual oversupply. Last year it 
bought 70,000 wooden grain bins (to 
substitute for steel). They were to 
tide farmers over the elevator short- 
age. But some (above) didn’t sell, and 
CCC now has them on its hands. 


April, 1941—despite a substantial in- 
crease since 1941 in number of plants 
federally inspected. 

eA Ten-Year Law—February calf slaugh- 
ter was down to 331,166, the smallest 
total for any month since February, 
1933. January-February federally in- 
spected calf slaughter, 19% below a year 
ago, was the smallest two-month volume 
in ten years. 

There is little incentive for feeders 
to hold back their livestock for maxi- 
mum finish, and livestock men say that 
the depletion of U. S. beef cattle herds 
is just around the corner. Most recent 
government counts do not show the 
nation’s cattle population falling off, 
but the cattlemen have their a 
crossed. 
¢ How About the Figures?—Federal es- 
timates have greatly suffered in prestige 
in recent months, since official 1942 
hog estimates have failed to materialize 
in the slaughterhouses. The cattle trade 
thinks that fewer beef cows were bred 
last summer for spring calving, that 
size of herds is, in consequence, about 
to turn downward. Once beef herds are 
liquidated, it takes three to four years 
to rebuild them. 

According to data compiled in the 
tanning trade, cowhide shipments from 
inspected plants kept abreast of the 
slaughter figures, while shipments from 
nina slaughterhouses soared. In 
November, they were 748,000 against 
544,000 a year_earlier; the December 
figure was 830,000 against 472,000; for 
January, it was 764,000 against 691,000. 
Thus the into-sight movement of un- 
inspected hides for the three months 
topped year-ago figures by about 640,- 
000 hides. abi ' 
® Black Market Slaughter—The tanners’ 
figures were promptly hailed by head- 
line writers as evidence of huge black- 
market slaughtering. Trade circles take 
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these assumptions with a grain of salt, 
because no hide statistics gathered any- 
where in this country have ever been 
considered sufficiently accurate to guide 
the thinking of hide dealers. But no- 
body doubts that uninspected slaughter 
is running at unheard of levels. 
Backstopping this assumption was 
publication last week of a booklet by 


The paper on which this is printed is 30 times 
as thick as the measure of accuracy attainable 
with Dumore Precision grinders ...1/10,000 of 
an inch! In finishing operations...Dumore’s 
control to minute tolerances helps war work- 
ers to produce precision parts and diesin less 
time and with less waste of critical materials. 
The flexibility of Dumore Grinders further 


the American Meat Institute for distri- 
bution through established channels of 
the meat and livestock trades. Headlin 
ing its book, “Sabotage! The Black 
Market in Meat,” the packers’ trade as 
sociation asserts that operators of this 
illicit traffic are as traitorous as military 
saboteurs. 

@ Troubles Outlined—The statement is 
made that the “industry is not getting 
livestock in sufficient quantities to meet 
government requirements and the 1 

quirements of Lene populated areas 
in the U.S. . . . Aconsiderable number 
of meat packers shortly will be forced 
out of business by the flagrant bidding 
up of live animal prices by hordes ot 
violators, and the resulting serious cd 

crease in the commercial volume of liv« 
animals.” 

Cited by the institute are decreases 
of January federally inspected slaughtet 
below government estimates. The d« 
ficiency for hogs was 25%, cattle 12%, 
calves 256%. Examples: A New Eng- 
land plant which weekly normally 
handles 1,500-2,000 calves now gets 
150-200, because black market opera 
tors pay more for live calves than the 
OPA ceiling on dressed meat. 

@ Rise in Costs Hurts—Cattlemen un- 
happily say their business faces more 
uncertainty right now than at any tim« 
since U. S. farms became the grocery 
store of democracy. Costs of practically 


How thick is this page of 
BUSINESS WEEK ? 


Grinding the main 
bearing liner of an 
aircraft motor with 
a Dumore No. 7 Pre- 
cision Grinder at the 
United Airlines main- 
tenance base. 


emphasizes their speed and economy. Mount- 


ed on lathes, planers, shapers, millers and 


other machine tools...they convert new equip- 


Manufacturers of Precision Grinders, 
Tools and Fractional Horsepower Motors 


ment to multiple uses and modernize old ma- 
chines. Dumore products are sold and serviced 
by better mill supply distributors everywhere. 


THE DUMORE CO., Dept. «ssc. Racine, Wis. 
Electrical 


PRECISION 


GRINDERS 


‘We're testing engines 


wh WATER now!” 


When a new or replacement engine is put in a combat plane, 
ship, or truck—its unquestioned performance must be guaranteed. 


This requires that the engine be tested under load, with the 
power output accurately measured throughout its entire perform- 
ance range, before installation. 


War has accentuated the need for simplified dynamometer 
engine testing equipment which could be readily produced from 
a minimum of critical materials to meet both laboratory research 
and production testing requirements. 


CR TRE ae 


ULIC DYNAMOMETERS FILL THIS IMPO! NEED 
Based on an peer new way of hydraulically loading an engine, 


the exclusive Clayton developed closed hydraulic system” insures 
the ability to hold any load constantly. %., 


Clayton Dynamometers are lower in cost; require a minimum 
of technical skill for operation and maintenance-— yet they provide 


The Clayton line ranges from 
simplified run-in stands to dyna- 
mometers with full instrumenta- 
tion, 50 to 3000 hp—and make 
dynamometer testing practical 
and available for the production 
or servicing of all types of avia- 
tion, automotive and marine 
engines. 


Other Clayton products serving the 
Armed Forces are Kerrick Kleaners... 
Kerrick Cleaning Kompounds...Clayton 


Steam Generators...Clayton Boring Bar di. Gta 

Holders and Clayton Hydraulic Liquid Gieeiveted te comelitely ca . 

Control Valves automotive engine run-in and test 
Onire! VGIves. stand used at Army overhau! bases. 


ALHAMBRA 


MANUFACTURING CO. CALIFORNIA 
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the accuracy of finest laboratory instruments. er | 


everything they buy keep c’ mbip. 
feed, thin cattle, hired hands’ \ age, ° 

Their loudest squawks conce 1 wh, 
they consider needless goverimeni, 
hindrances. For one thing, the Anp 
pays prices for beef that boost thc pag. 
ers’ bids on a type of lightweig\it ay; 
mal more suitable for further jcedin, 
than for slaughtering, thus make; thing. 
tough for the feed-lot operator, ind x 
duces the tonnage of beef pot: ntially 
available for feeding the nation. 
@ Hogs or Cattle?—More part ilarly, 
the beef raisers claim that Wash ington 
has given every incentive to increas 
production of hogs and reduce py. 
duction of cattle. ‘The Corn Belt Farm 
Dailies attribute to Administratiog 
farm planners a theory that it is up. 
economic to carry steers and heifers tp 
a high finish, that this wastes feed ar 
should not be tolerated. 

The bare statistics, without consider. 
ation of other facts, back up the official 
view. By scientific tests, putting 100 }b. 
on a hog requires 400 Ib. of corn plu 
73 Ib. of concentrated feed, while put- 
ting 100 lb. on yearling cattle requires 
586 Ib. of corn and other grain, 45 |b, 
of concentrated supplement, 241 Ib. of 
hay, and 258 Ib. of silage. 

e@ Trouble Over Ceiling—The gover. 
ment’s pressure for hogs instead of cat- 
tle may lose some of its force if Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Director James rs 
Byrnes really gets the proposed ceilin 

of $15 per cwt. on live hogs which y 28 
being trial-ballooned last week. Hog- 
raisers were this week moving heaven 
and earth to abort, delay, or raise this 
ceiling. 

Beef feeders assert that, from the 
national viewpoint, the comparable fig- 
ures on feed required by cattle and 
hogs should include only the grain and 
concentrates; 473 Ib. per cwt. oi pork, 
631 Ib. per ewt. of beef. Moreover, since 
the current pinch on concentrates is 
far tighter than on grain (BW—Feb. 
28’43,p15), they emphasize that the 45 
lb. of concentrates required for the steer 
are only 62% of the 73 Ib. needed by 
the hog. 

e@ Further Factors—The roughage te- 
quired for a beef critter—cornstalks, hay, 
alfalfa, straw—is useless for hog feeding. 
While raising grain to meet the official 
U.S. quotas, farmers will necessarily pro- 
duce huge tonnages of stalks and straw. 

Without an adequate cattle popula- 
tion, there would be a_ tremendous 
waste of this valuable feed. Another 
point: With commercial nitrogenous 
fertilizer scarce, cattle can supply much 
of the deficiency by converting rough- 
age into manure. 

@ The Last Word—Clinching argument 
trotted out by the Corn Belt Farm 
Dailies: “Talk about morale building- 
does any man know anything more 
fective in brightening the outlook 

life than setting himself down ae Ire 
a thick, juicy, savory steak?” 
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Bunnies Ride High 


The public fancy turns to 
rabbits as meat shortage grows; 
Washington seeks a 25% boost 
in production this year. 


Multiplying even faster than the 
tendency of rabbits themselves is the 
sTowing demand for their meat. OPA 
recognized this wartime phenomenon 
afew days ago when it set price ceilings 
on rabbit meat at +4¢ a pound whole- 
sale, 55¢ retail. 

* Pointing the Trend—A reliable indi- 
cation of the new interest in rabbits 
is the recent circulation jump of rabbit 
nagazines. For example, Small Stock 
Magazine (Lamoni, Iowa) has added 
n the past two months 3,000 subscrip- 
tions to its normal circulation of 9,000. 
Its editors estimate there are about 
200,900 breeders in the United States, 
ranging from part-time operators to 
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MACHINE AGE MAIZE 


Nature, prodded by a farmer's experi- 
ments, is relieving the farm labor 
shortage in a large segment of West 
Texas with a new type of milo maize 
(grain sorghum). Weary of ragged 
maize plants that required manual 
cutting and handling, W. P. Martin 
(left) of Lubbock, Tex., plucked a 
rare straight stalk from his fields in 
1936 and began experiments to breed 
a type that could be reaped mechani- 
cally. Now 75% of Texas milo maize 
acreage grows Martin’s variety, allow- 
ing two men to harvest 25 acres (yield 
ing about 30 tons) in 12 hours—previ- 
ously a job for 20 men. During the 
past year, 15 Texas farmers produced 
a total of 75,000,000 bu. 


commercial rabbitries keeping several 
thousand animals. 

Biggest commercial rabbit state is 
California which has 10,000 of the 
country’s 60,000 commercial breeders. 
According to the U. S. Rabbit Experi- 
ment Station, Fontana, Calif., about 
7,000,000 Ib. of rabbit meat were con 
sumed in Los Angeles alone in 1942. 


@ Mass Demand Lags—Most rabbitries | 


market their meat in local areas; pack- 
ers do not handle it because there is no 
demand for carload lots. Before the 
war, Southern California shipped frozen 
meat to Hawaii. Experimental ship- 
ments to New York sold quickly, but 
local demand now keeps rabbit meat 
closer to home. 

@A Valuable Byproduct—Most large 
tabbitries are mainly interested in sell- 
ing meat—fur is a byproduct. Price 
ceilings on live rabbits allow a 2¢ a 
pound premium on white animals 
which are preferred because their fur 
can be dyed any color. Although the 
fur on meat animals at market age 
(eight weeks) is not as good quality as 


Means LONGER 
LAMP LIFE 


and that’s what 
G-E Starters give you 


Rigid tests on delicate instruments 
such as the cathode-ray oscillograph 
prove that G-E Starters are properly 
designed to prolong the life of your 
fluorescent lamps. 

In all G-E Starters, 
preheating of lamp 
electrodes is accu- 
rately timed to start 
the lamp at the pre- 
cisely right moment 
—not before, not 
after. This accurate 
timing saves lamp 
emission material 
vital to long lamp 


life. 


In all G-E Starters, the constant 
breakdown voltage is maintained 
throughout the life of the starter at a 
point where it will not interfere 
with good lamp operation. Again, 
lamp life is prolonged through proper 
design. 

The G-E “Master No Blink” 
Starter is a major contribution to 
better fluorescent lighting. A manual 
reset starter, it completely elimi- 
nates blinking and flickering, and 
saves you power, maintenance time 
and war-vital materials. It instantly 
cuts out a dead lamp from the circuit. 
No current is used to keep the lamp 
locked out and none is wasted trying 
to restart the dead lamp. No wasteful 
wear and tear are placed on the 
starter and ballast. 


THE WHOLE STORY'S 
IN THIS CATALOG 


Complete data on G-E 
Accessories and their 
proper use for best fluo- 
rescent lighting may be 

ad by writing to 
General Electric, Section 
G331-102, Appliance 
=| and Merchandise Dept., 
_| Bridgeport, Conn. 


GENERAL 


4) ELECTRIC 


THESE ARE 
YANKEE HANDS.. 


They are just as strong and capable 
as when, three centuries ago, others 
like them signed the Mayflower 
Compact . . . cleared the wilderness 
.. . patiently devised the tools and 
weapons of the pioneer. Yankee 
hands built the fast clipper ships 
- - + invented the machines that 
made America strong and sent the 
fame of American ingenuity across 


the world. 


Today, work-proud Yankee hands 
hoist a bit of colored bunting 
over the Dictaphone plant... 
token of gratitude from the Army 
and Navy for a war job well done. 
How soon we shall be back at our 
accustomed tasks, no man can 
say. The business machines of 
peace serve now for war... and 
the men who made them are 
today producing firing devices 
for the guns that keep us free. 


DICTAPHONE 
CORPORATION 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT © U.S.A. 


on older rabbits, it is used ex 
in the felt hat industry and 
brings $1.25 a pound. 
Normally, two-thirds of the 
fur used in the American garine 
dustry comes from Australia. 
mand is heavy for wool from 
rabbits, which command price 
$6.75 a pound. Breeding Angora rh, 
bits is largely a part-time occupation 
although some breeders maintai 2,009 
wool-producing animals. 
@ Laboratory Needs Grow—Thic de. 
mand for breeding bucks and does j 
easily ten times as great as it was be. 
fore red meats became scarce. Part of 
this is caused by increased demands fo; 
laboratory animals. Normally, hospitals 
use millions annually: now demand js 
even greater because of Army and Nay 
requirements for medical research, ° 
Because commercial rabbitries can. 
not supply the wartime demand for 
rabbit meat, the government's Food for 
Freedom program has been urging back- 
yard rabbit raising for more than aq 
year. Granted funds for additional pro- 
motion and educational work, the U. §. 
Dept. of the Interior estimates that 
rabbit production can be increased at 
least 25% in 1943 over the estimated 
9,000,000 Ib. produced in 1942. 
@ Breeding Encouraged—The depart. 
ment points out that almost any fam- 
ily can produce from three does and 
a buck as much rabbit meat as it 
needs—at a cost of about 18¢ a pound. 
It takes only 90 days to produce young 
rabbits, weighing about 2 Ib., dressed. 
Rabbits can be kept any place where 
chickens could be kept, the department 
explains. Besides, they don’t crow. 


Nsively 
USually 


Beating the Ration 
Factory workers gorge 
with critical foodstuffs at plant 
cafeterias to conserve dinner 
table supplies for families. 


When the lunchroom manager of a 
Chicago steel products plant braced 
himself recently for a howl of protest 
from employees over the new 40¢ price 
on hot beef sandwiches (20¢ a year 
ago, 30¢ more recently), he might have 
consoled himself that at least he was 
not alone. His predicament is dupli- 
cated in many other plants where the 
usual wartime problem of getting sup- 
plies is complicated by the fact that 
more employees eat more meals at the 
factory, as butter, sugar, and coffee get 
scarce at home. 
e Meat Consumption Doubled—In this 
particular plant (which prefers to remain 
anonymous so as not to complicate 
further its procurement problem), the 
number of meals served daily has i 
creased gradually from 500 a year ago 
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F yocnas industry has been accus- 
tomed to an abundance of metals. A 
little wasted was not serious. 

Today the situation is different. We 
need to turn out finished products not 
only, faster but with Jess waste. 

Fortunately, much of the waste in man- 
ufacture can be avoided by applying 
the principles of good light. The “SEE- 
ABILITY” which good light provides 
makes for more accurate workmanship, 
permits greater care in check-ups and 
inspections, substantially increases the 


speed of production for our war eftort. 

Good lighting comes not only from 
properly installed equipment—but also 
from proper maintenance. A new book— 
“SEE-ABILITY FOR INDOOR EYES,” 
published by Westinghouse describes 
many of the ways of getting more light 
from present equipment. For a copy, 
please write. Westinghouse, Lamp Divi- 
sion, Dept. F, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 
Your local power company will also be 
glad to help you with your lighting 


problems. 


The heart of good lighting is the lamp. To maintain your lighting equip- 
ment at peak efficiency, use Westinghouse Mazda Lamps. They stay bright 
from end to end, have a longer life, and cost less today than ever before. 


Westinghouse 


* MAZDA LAMPS * 


FOR GREATER ““SEE-ABILITY“% 
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Moving Up with ‘the 


to 900 now, but 75% of the increas 
has occurred in the past three months 
during which total employment has jp. 
creased only 2%. Steam table scrvic¢ 
has almost doubled in the pasi six 
months. The consumption of butter js 
up 50% over a year ago, coffee 60%, 
and meat 100%. Employees frankly 
admit they now eat their “‘heavy”’ inca] 
at the plant so the rest of the family 
can have a bigger cut of the rationed 
foods at home. Some of them also buy 
their breakfast at the company cafetcria. 
© Blueplate Special Up—As costs have 
risen, lunchroom prices have gonc up. 
For example, the “special lunch,” con- 
sisting of soup, meat, potatoes, vege. 
table, dessert, and beverage is now 4(¢, 
after having remained at 35¢ for the 
past five years. Despite rapidly increas. 
ing costs, and the fact that the lunch- 
room is now operating at a 20% loss 
instead of the normal 10% loss, the 
management hesitates to increase prices 
lest it touch off demands for higher 
wages. 


Vigor in Spices 


With the lone exception 


Just a few of thousands of 
wire mill products for war uses. 


The success of practically every 
action — however small — de- 
pends heavily on a key Signal 
Corps man. And the success of 
his equipment depends on nu- 
merous wire mill products — 
such as Keystone is helping to 
produce. 


The Signal Corps operator con- 
tacts many supporting forces — 
air, land and sea. They all use 
wire mill products too, in thous- 
ands of “‘fighting’’ forms. 


Keeping up a continual flow of 
these war-time essentials has 
“drafted’’ much of our produc- 
tion until Victory is assured. As 
soon as that goal is in sight, 
some production may be re- 
leased to meet, at least parti- 
ally, a tremendous CIVILIAN 
demand. 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO. 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


————— | 
Special Analysis Wire 
for All Industrial 


Uses 


of cinnamon, supplies seem 
adequate. New quotas are 
either up or steady. 


Production estimates for the first 
quarter of 1943 indicate that every- 
thing’s nice in the spice business but 
cassia—commonly called cinnamon, but 
preferable to real cinnamon. While 
quotas on other: critical spices (pepper, 


| ginger, cloves, nutmeg, and mace) either 


increased or held their own, production 
of cassia for civilian use was cut from 
60% of 1941 output last year to 50% 
this year. 

@ War Responsible—Reason is that prac- 
tically all peacetime sources—China, 
Malay Peninsula, Netherlands East In- 
dies—are under Japanese control. Inven- 
tories estimated last summer to be a 
year’s supply (BW —Jul.25’42,p35) are 
dwindling. The only current source is 
a small amount of real cinnamon com- 
ing from Ceylon in bottoms that carry 
China-bound lend-lease goods as far as 
India. 

Boon to drink mixers is the new 
quota on ginger, increased from 75% 
to 115%, especially smce much of it is 
Jamaica ginger. Spice importers hope 
to get more cloves from Zanzibar and 
Madagascar, thanks to British occupa- 
tion. That stocks of cloves in this coun- 
try are considered ample for several 
months is indicated by the quota in- 
crease from 75% to 100%. 

@ Black Pepper Plentiful—There’s a two- 
year supply of black pepper in this coun- 
try, but since none is available from the 
Netherlands East Indies and the Mala- 
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A *10 Word that gets down to Brass Tacks 


No, synergism is not a new word. It is an old word, with the 


basic meaning—“‘forces working together to produce a whole 
greater than the sum of the parts.” Lately it has developed 
an industrial connotation of “minds stimulating each other 


to create more than the sum total of the ideas expressed.” 


YNERGIsTIC thinking is the next step beyond co- 
~ operation—the creative step that evolves better 
methods, more effective processes, new materials, faster 
production, finer products. It has worked miracles in 
war production. 


But synergism is not confined to huge achievement. On 
the contrary, synergistic thinking is responsible for the 
little creations that pave the way for bigger accomplish- 
ment. Wherever you find minds stimulating each other 
to action, there you will find progressive steps—big or 
little. 


Sometimes it takes the form of a crude, but functioning 
apparatus—a rough sketch—an immature product. It is 


as likely to be the brain-child of skilled workmen as of 
Ph.D’s. Perhaps it developed from a discussion across a 
desk or around a machine. But always it represents the 
impact of minds “clicking” together for a practical 
creative result 


Industry—from top to bottom—is learning that syner- 
gism speeds progress, raises standards. The war is a good 
teacher. Here at Atlas, we have practiced synergism in 
our spheres of chemical production to gain some notable 
results in collaboration with our customers. We would 
like to show you what synergistic thinking may accom- 
plish for any problems of yours that may lie within 
our scope. 


ER COMPANY 


IN, 


Industrial Explosives « Industrial Finishes « Coated Fabrics « Acids 
Ct~E-, Activated Carbons « Industrial Chemicals « Ordnance Materiel m= 1 
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Put your War-time 
SEALING PROBLEMS 
«f to FEL-PRO 


Industries of every type are 
calling on Fel-Pro for help in solv- 
ing war-intensified problems on 
Gaskets, Mechanical Packing and 
Stripping. 


Mose insistent has been the 
demand for materials to replace 
rubber and other critical materials. 
After thorough research and test- 
ing, Fel-Pro engineers developed 
a number of entirely new gasket 
and sealing materials such as Syn- 
toflex and Lignoflex. More than 
substitutes, these developments 
are actually superior gasket 
materials for certain requirements 
where resistance to strong chemi- 
cals, petroleum and high pressures 
are factors. 


Sead 


MATERIAL SAMPLE FOLDER 


Contains actual samples of 36 
Fel-Pro Sealing Materials, full de- 
scriptions, data and many applica- 
tion suggestions. If none of these 
materials solve your sealing prob- 
lems, Fel-Pro’s Special Develop- 
ment Staff is at your service. Fel- 
Pro does not limit itself to the 
manufacture of any one kind of 
Sealing Material—ous only consid- 
eration is to provide the material 
that will best do the job! 


‘SEALING MATERIALS 


FELT PRODUCTS MFG. CO. 
1512 Carroll Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
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bar Coast—usual peacetime sources—the 
quota remains at 90%. Black pepper 
accounts for 40% of the total tonnage 
of spices sold in the United States, yet 
spice dealers claim there’s no money in 
it. 

White pepper is disappearing from 

the market for the duration. Although 
it grows on the same bush as black 
pepper, it is processed abroad, and there 
are practically no stocks in this country. 
Sufficient amounts of nutmeg and mace 
are coming from the British West Indies 
to maintain the production quota at 
75%. 
@ Allspice Uncertain—Because the Brit- 
ish cleat government of Jamaica has 
taken over the sale of allspice produced 
there, eliminating the commission to 
the American agent, spice dealers say 
there’s no knowing how much allspice 
the United States will get, although 
some is coming in now. 

Although practically all noncritical 
spices and herbs used in the United 
States could be grown here, the only 
ones produced on a commercial scale 
are mustard and sage. Enough mustard 
was grown in the United States in the 
past two years to provide for the next 
five. Last year, for the first time, we 

roduced enough sage for our own use 
(BW—Nov.7’42,p48). 
@ Wild Spices Studied—F ood processors, 
who use 60% of the spices and herbs 
consumed in this country, expect to 
weather the war on the currently ade- 
quate stocks of most spices. Recent ex- 
peditions to South America, fostered 
by the American Spice Trade Assn., 
have located wild spices and herbs that 
can be substituted for those normally 
obtained from lands now in enemy pos- 
session. Thyme and marjoram are com- 
ing from Chile and Argentina. 


COOK BOOKS SHOW TRENDS 


America’s wartime cook books ac- 
curately reflect conditions of food ra- 
tioning and shortages and the resulting 
trend toward simple but more nutritious 
eating habits. No longer is the emphasis 
on whipped cream pastry superstruc- 
tures or on ten easy lessons in how to 
make the family supper look like an 
achievement in kodachrome photog- 
raphy. 

Last year +1 new cookery tomes hit 
the market, compared with only 18 
during the World War's wheatless, 
meatless days in 1918. Modern editions 
put special emphasis on sugarless rec- 
ipes, food substitutes and extenders, nu- 
trition, skillful marketing, and box-lunch 
preparation, even suggest tricks for get- 
ting Junior to eat his greens. 

A few years ago department stores 
stocked only about a dozen different 


| volumes on cookery, now carry from 
| 75 to 100 works. The New York Pub- 
| lic Library lists no less than 3,500 cook 


book titles. 


Shellfish Debut 


Maine fisheries open a big 
drive to introduce musse's tp 
the American diet. Prospects 
for sales look bright. 


A shellfish delicacy that European 

gourmets long have enjoyed—the 1:1usse| 
—is making a late debut in Amcricay 
markets. While the consumption ‘ente; 
is across the sea, the big source of supp) 
lies off the shores of Maine. 
@ Mussels Resemble Clams—Now, hoy- 
ever, the machinery is in motion to put 
mussels on the same bill of fare as clam 
and oysters which they closely resemble 
in texture, food value, and flavor. Spark 
plug of the new mussel movement \ 
Maine’s sea and shore fisheries commis. 
sioner, Arthur R. Greenleaf. 

At first neither fishermen, canners, 

nor marketers were interested in Green- 
leaf’s project to backstop food shortages 
with the mollusk. Canneries and dis. 
tributors kissed off the idea with a pre- 
diction that Americans would not take 
to mussels. 
@ Lend-Lease Demands—Pressed by the 
Lend-Lease Administration, which has 
been shipping Maine mussels to Eng. 
land, Greenleat called a meeting of the 
canning industry after an intensive pro- 
motional campaign. Plans for the big- 
gest seafood pack ever undertaken in 
Maine were laid out for next spring and 
summer. Then WPB pledged enough 
tin to pack mussels by the millions. 

Enthusiasm for the campaign is now 

mounting rapidly. Paraphrasing the 
orators, fishermen call it the ‘‘mussel- 
bound coast of Maine” as they literally 
dig up $20 a day each in the harvest. 
Mussels are easier to gather than clams 
or oysters, and mussel digging is a trade 
that can be plied when regular fishing 
catches are hampered by weather. 
@ Prices Are Unsettled—Lend-lease au- 
thorities are particularly pleased by the 
campaign, promising to take most of 
the pack until mussels catch popular 
fancy. 

Until volume distribution _ begins, 

packers are unable to estimate future 
wholesale and retail prices of their new 
preduct. Northeastern and midwestern 
test markets are getting only a trickle of 
quick-frozen mussels thus far, are keep- 
ing prices in the clam-oyster range. 
Later, however, packers hope to cut 
prices sharply. 
e The Pioneers—An ironic twist to the 
“new” shellfish is the fact that Maine 
Indian tribes enjoyed their mussels long 
before white men came. The French 
chef of a swanky New York hotel also 
was ahead of the game. For years he had 
bought a basket of the bivalves daily— 
for practically nothing—selling them at 
$1.65 a plate with much fanfare. 
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Mushrooms Arise 


After years in the minor 
league, mushrooms prove their 
nutritive value in time to save 
growers from a big slump. 


Newly discovered vitamin and mun- 
eral values of mushrooms may turn up 
4 silver lining in the black cloud hover- 
ing over growers this year. For the 
frst time, mushrooms appear ready to 
step out of their minor role as a condi- 
ment and assume an important place 
on American menus as a replacement 
for meats and vegetables. 
eCrop Lags This Year—In addition to 
the same problems faced by other farm- 
ers, mushroom growers are handicapped 
by WPB’s classification of their product 
as unessential, rating no tin for canning. 
Another severe setback was WPB’s or- 
der stopping manufacture of mushroom 
soup. Delayed planting of the present 
crops resulted so the harvest is expected 
to fall about 20% short of last year’s 
48,000,000-Ib. record. 

Meanwhile, prices have risen to be- 
tween 70¢ and $1.20 per three-pound 
carton (highest since 1930), offsetting 
the 33% increase in labor, packing, and 
shipping costs. If WPB grants the in- 
dustry’s request for an allocation of 
50% of last year’s tin consumption, the 
only problem will be manpower. 
@Research Proves Values—Credit for 
the industry’s improved outlook goes to 
the Cultivated Mushroom Institute of 
America, Inc. More than a year ago, 
the institute established a fellowship 
at the Massachusetts Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. It was there that 
Dept. of a contentions that 
mushrooms have no nutritive value were 
disproved. 

Fellowship research proved mush- 
rooms to be a good source of nicotinic 
acid, riboflavin (B,), and pantothenic 
acid, in addition to smaller amounts of 
vitamins B,, C, and K and iron. Insti- 
tute charts show more riboflavin and 
niacin in mushrooms than in spinach, 
peas, carrots, white potatoes, oranges, 
tomatoes, milk, beef, or pork. ‘Tests re- 
veal canned and fresh mushrooms are 
equally nutritious—provided the canned 
juice 1s used. 
¢ The Industry’s History—Center of the 
mushroom industry is Kennett Square, 
Pa., where they were first brought to 
this country from England in 1890. 
For a long time virtually all the Ameri- 
can production was within a 25-mile 
radius of that Eastern Pennsylvania 
town. In recent years, however, grow- 
ers have sprung up from coast to coast— 
mostly in the northern’ half of the coun- 
try—and Kennett Square’s production 
ratio dropped to 65% of the total. 

Mushroom raising is highly special- 
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“I’m bringing 300 million 
folks home to dinner 


Millions of additional hungry mouths today call out to America for 
food. And when this war is over, America will have to feed many mil- 
lions more—as many as three hundred million, some experts estimate. 

To fill today’s staggering orders—and in anticipation of future 
needs—farmers throughout the nation are going a//-out, nowhere with 
more grim determination than in the wheat country of the Northwest. 

Last year, for example, the states of North Dakota, Montana, 
Washington, Minnesota, Oregon and Idaho produced 342,668,000 
bushels of wheat .. . more than one-third of the total U. 8. wheat crop! 
Much of it rolled to elevators and mills via Northern Pacific Railway. 


Again this year, millions of acres of wheat are being ee 
sown in the Northwest—wheat that will roll swiftly 
to our Allies throughout the world, as well as to our 
own armed forces and civilians, over the “Main Street 


of the Northwest”. 


}>? 


cucnse || 
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ized. Thriving in a dark, cool, and 
damp atmosphere, mushrooms usually 
are grown on beds in double-roofed, 
windowless buildings. Horse manure is 
the principal mushroom-growing com- 
post—a ton yielding from 200 Ib. to 
400 Ib. of produce. In that respect, 
growers are in good shape—manure is 
plentiful and shows no sign of price 
increase. 

Persons who are afraid of getting a 
poisonous mushroom should take com- 
fort in the record that cultivated mush- 
rooms have never caused a death. 


MERIAM 


MANOMETERS 


DELY used in laboratory, plant and field to 

measure pressures, vacuums, drafts, flows of 
liquids and gases, levels of liquids in tanks — 
in fact, wherever a permanently accurate indi~ 
cating i — tis AaA 
Available in various types, designs and styles to 
meet different pressure and service requirements 
.. the result of 32 years’ specialization in this field. 
Ask for Catalog C-10 and tell us about your meas- 
uring problem so that we may write you fully. 
THE MERIAM CO., 1999 W. 112 St., Cleveland, O. 
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WAR BUSINESS CHECKLIST 


A digest of new federal rules and regulations affecting 
priorities and allocations, price control, and transportation. 


Priorities on Rush Orders 


WPB regulations permitting certification 
of preference ratings by telephone or tele- 
graph on rush orders (BW—Jan.9’43,p44) 
have been further liberalized. In a tele- 
graphic order, the phrase “ratings certified” 
may be used in place of the ten words 
previously required. In the case of a tele- 
phoned order, written confirmation must be 
supplied within 15 days, instead of seven 
days as previously required, and the sup- 
plier may extend the rating immediately if 
it is necessary to acquire the material needed 
for the order, instead of waiting for the 
confirmation. However ratings may not be 
thus extended to replace inventory until 
confirmation is received. (Priorities Regu- 
lation 3, as amended.) 


Automobile Parts 


An entirely new method of controlling 
production of automotive replacement parts 
has been instituted by WPB. The new or- 
der limits the dollar cost value of each 
manufacturer’s finished replacement parts 
inventory at the end of any quarter to no 
more than it was on Apr. 1, 1943. He is 


Oil 
-Gas 
Coal 


@" All about them” infor- 
mation may be had in 
Dravo booklets—505 
and 506—showing uses 
in airplane hangars, in- 
dustrial buildings, and 
service camp structures | 
of any shape. | 
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allowed a 60-day period following + .¢ eng 
of each quarter within which he 1)\,y jp. 
crease or decrease output to bring |\is jp. 
ventory to the Apr. 1, 1943, level. Orde 
L-158, as amended, superseding Ordes L-4 
L-4-c, and L-35.) ' 


Contract Renegotiation 


A joint regulation issued by the War, 
Navy, and Treasury departments, and the 
Maritime Commission lists 32 prodiicts or 
groups of products, contracts and subcon 
tracts for which are not subject to rcnego. 
tiation. 


Fuel Oil Rations 


Residential consumers who face serioys 
hardship under fuel oil rationing due to 
abnormal conditions beyond their control 
may now apply for supplemental allotments 
Minimum conditions which such appli. 
cants must meet (fulfillment of which js, 
however, no guarantee that the application 
will be approved) are: proof that oil and 
coupons on hand are insufficient to meet 
minimum needs; proof that all reasonable 
steps to secure maximum heating efficiency 
and to eliminate heat loss due to the condi 
tion of the dwelling have been taken; proof 
that the additional heat cannot be obtained 
by burning coal or wood; proof that the 
heating equipment cannot be converted to 
the use of coal. (Amendment 45 to Ration 
Order 11.) 


Cotton Textiles 

In a move to increase cotton textile pro- 
duction by more than 200,000,000 yd. 
annually, WPB has ordered the industry to 
simplify construction of a specified list of 
a: The order requires that specified 
ooms—about 20% of the total number in 
the industry—weave only fabrics _ listed 
therein and prohibits production of an 
other type of fabric on these particular 
looms. (Order L-99, as amended. ) 


Synthetic Rubber 


OPA has sharply reduced maximum prices 
on synthetic rubber, effective Apr. 1. The 
néw ceiling on Neoprene is 45¢ a |b. 
compared with 65¢ formerly; on Buna‘ 
36¢ compared with 50¢; and on Buty! 33¢ 
reduced from 35¢. Rubber Reserve Co. now 
quotes natural crude rubber at 40¢; it was 
224¢ before the United States was drawn 
into the war. 


Antimony 

Since the supply position of antimony 
has greatly improved, WPB has liberalized 
controls over its delivery and use, a step 
for which the trade has argued for some 
time. Unallocated deliveries are now pet 
mitted up to one long ton. (2,240 Ib.) to 
any one customer in any one month, 4 
compared with only 25 Ib. previously. Use 
of antimony in the production of autome- 
tive batteries and alloys is now permitted 
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Get the up-to-the-minute story of how Lyon can 
fitinto your production picture. This new edition 
of “Craftsmen in War Production” describes ad- 
ditions to Lyon facilities and personnel that mul- 
tiply the type of war products we are equipped 
to fabricate in aluminum and steel. Send for this 
new book today. See how Lyon's expanded war 
production facilities can accelerate your delivery 
of vital war products. 


Aircraft: Capacity available in Aircraft 
) Division for aluminum and steel parts and 
sub-assemblies, 


» Sheet Steel: Forty-two years’ experience 
in fabricating steel—nearly three years on 
special war products. 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, 


Sheet Metal Stampings: Facilities for 
handling a wide range of gauges, sizes and 
drawing operations, including annealing. 
Experience on conversion of castings and 
forgings to sheet metal products. 


Ships: Experienced Lyon Engineers are 
working daily with architects and shipbuild- 
ers on pre-fabricated parts and furniture. 


Know-How: Lyon War Contract experi- 
ence dates from July, 1940. Every inquiry 
is given “specialist” handling. Experienced 
development, design and engineering staffs. 
Complete toolrooms in all plants. 


INCORPORATED 


General Offices: 1003 Madison Avenue, Aurora, Illinois 
Sales and District Offices Manned by Experienced Engineers in All Principal Cities 
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MILLER'S POPULAR 
MATHEMATICS 


ye personnel 


Nia Dd SAITU 


manager this 
question! 


How many men and women 
on your payroll could step 
up their production with a 
better understanding of 
mathematics? 

~~" : 


| {including mai! 
* order edition) 
= 


aaah 


Every business man knows the 
importance of a sound working 
knowledge of mathematics in 
business, in industry today. He 
knows how production quotas 
are figured, how sales charts 
are set up, how blue prints are 
made and read, how simple ge- 
ometry is basic to shop mechan- 
ics—how, in fact, a knowledge 
of elementary mathematics can 
advance men to better jobs. 


But there are undoubtedly 
many of your employees who do 
not take advantage of mathe- 
matics in their work. Hours are 
irreplacable and wartime is no 
time for old-fashioned methods. 


Miller's Popular Mathematics 
is a radically new, brilliantly 
successful approach to this 
heretofore difficult subject. Its 
author, Denning Miller, is not 
a professional mathematician, 
but an imaginative business 
man, President of Aerocrete 
Corporation of America, who 
wrote this book to show how to 
apply it to daily work. This 630 
page, fact-packed book connects 
mathematics with the practical 
world, strips it of mystery and 
makes it an interesting, vital, 
useful part of a man’s equip- 
ment to do his job better. Afil- 
ler’s Popular Mathematics will 
show your employees how to use 
the science upon which modern 
industry is based. $3.75 


Over 400 charts and diagrams. With answers. 


**All the math books that have 


es 
gone before put into one and 


, urpose. 
given & PUrP'—The Army Officer 


. cod book to teach you that 
scaenunthes is alive and human, 
written by the right author. 


—Frank Banford, General Electric 
Research Laboratory 


Write to publisher for details 
of special quantity discounts. 


COWARD-McCANN, Inc 


2 West 45th St., N. Y. 
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| without restriction, 


Mt. Vernon Woodberr ls 


Inc. 
Tallassee, Ala. 


Mullins Mfg. Corp. 
(Two plants) 

The Murray Co. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Pangborn Corp. 
Hagerstown, Md. 


Pine Blu‘ Arsenal 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 


American Lens Co., Inc. 
New York, N. Y¥. 

The Bossert Co. 

Utica, N. Y. 

The Broderick Co. 
Muncie, Ind 

Campbell Soup Co. 
Chicago, Ll. 


Carpenter Container Corp. 
Brooklyn, N. Y 


Buffalo, N. 


General 


Century Ribbon Mills, Inc. 


Co. 
Columbus, Ohio 


Long Island City, N. Y. 


Donner Hanna Coke Corp. 


Eagle Too! & Machine Co. 
Springfield, Ohio 


American 
portation Corp. 
East Chicago, Ind. 


Holley Carburetor Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Houdaille-Hershey Corp. 


“men : r “hicago, \ e 
York, Pa. North hicago, Il Stokely Bros. & Co, I: 
Chicago Extruded Metals Kensington Steel Co. Indianapolis, Ind. 

2 Chicago, Ill. Taft-Peirce Mfg. Co 
scapane Sige Lederle Laboratories, Inc Woonsocket, R. I. 

The Columbus Bolt Works - r = % : 


Pearl River, N. 


Machlett Laboratories, Inc. 


Crucible Steel Co. of Springdale, Conn. The Waterbury Farrell F 
America . dry & Machine Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa The Mosler Safe Co. Waterbury, Conn. 
” E Hamilton, Ohio 2 
The Dann Clothing Co., Youngstown Metal Product 
Inc. Motor Products Corp. 


Detroit, Mich. 


(Names of winners of the Army-Navy award for excellence in production announced prior to 
this new list will be found in previous issues of Business Week.) 


Potash Co. of America 

Carlsbad, N. M 

Safety Car Heating & | 
ing Co. 

New Haven, Conn. 

Seiberling Rubber Co 

Rarberton, Ohio 

The Singer Mfg. Co 

Bridgeport, Conn. 


Trans- 


Steel Cooperage & C 
Cc 


0. 
Detroit, Mich. 


he Union Metal Mfg. < 
Canton, Chio 


Co. 
Girard, Ohio 


but other limitations 
contained in the original order remain 
unchanged. (Order M-112, as amended.) 


Cobalt 


Restrictions on the use of cobalt have 
been relaxed somewhat by WPB. The 
provision contained in the original order 
that forbade use of the metal for any 
but eleven specified purposes has been re- 
moved, and a new provision substituted 
which permits delivery for any purpose only 
on specific WPB authorization. Monthly 
delivery of 25 Ib. to any one person is per- 
mitted without this authorization, (Order 
M-39, as amended. ) 


Machine Tools 


A new method for allocating that 75% 
of machine tool deliveries which must be 
set aside for service purchasers will take 
effect on May 1. After that date, deliveries 
to each of the seven service groups will be 
determined on the basis of backlogs of pur- 
chase orders, urgency standing, and re- 
quired delivery dates. (Order E-l-b, as 
amended. ) 


Precision Instruments 


Delivery of balancing machines, bench 
centers, comparators, gaging machines, and 
several other specified instruments and ma- 
chines is limited to orders rated A-l-a, or 
higher, by Order E-9, which supersedes E-5 
and E-1-b with respect to these items. 


Mining Equipment 

Manufacture of all important mining 
equipment and repair parts has been placed 
under strict delivery control by WPB. Each 
manufacturer must submit, by Mar. 25, a 


detailed schedule of his proposed produ 
tion and deliveries. Similar schedules must 
be filed by the 15th of each succeeding 
month. These schedules may be changed 
by the Mining Equipment Division ot 
WPB and are binding as to precedence o 
manufacture and sequence of deliveries 


(Order L-269.) 


New Rags 


Ceiling prices for 91 grades of new cotton, 
linen, and underwear rags of the type used 
by paper and fiber mills in a variety of prod 
ucts have been reduced by about 10% from 
the levels prevailing in March, 1942. These 
dollar- and-cents prices, OPA explains, bring 
quotations into line with the going market 
and supplant the General Maximum Price 
Regulation which had governed these prod 
ucts previously. (Regulation 344.) 


Steel Containers 


In order to conserve shipping containers 
for the paint, chemical, baking, and egg and 
poultry industries, OPA has set specific ceil 
ing prices on 54-gal. used steel pails and on 
used steel containers of 22 gage and lighter 
(Amendment 2 to Schedule 43.) 


Quebracho 


Restrictions on the uses of quebracho 
(vegetable tanning materials) by the petro 
leum industry in well drilling are relaxed by 
Order M-277. 


Horsehide Leather 


Horsehide fronts of military quality may 
now be processed into leather suitable for 
any military product, instead of being lim 
ited to riding gloves, as formerly. Horsehide 
leather of nonmilitary quality is limited to 
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Owing to the character of the information contained in this portfolio, it is not for 
general distribution. It is available for review, through local Burroughs offices, to 
industrial and government officials directly concerned with war accounting problems, 


Long before Pearl Harbor, Burroughs technical systems 
and installation men were working with ordnance 
plants and war industries—with Army, Navy and gov- 
ernment officials—to help them with their war account- 
ing problems. As a result of the thoroughness and the 
re outstanding work of these men, this Burroughs war 
+ i accounting portfolio contains, we believe, the most 
MANUFACTURING ~~ detailed, comprehensive information yet compiled on 
“FOR WAR’ methods and machines being used to handle practically 


Fae ebisivieictare obbaizcreht every accounting procedure essential to the war effort. 
equipment for the Army Air 
Forces, and the manufacture BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
of (Purroughs ‘Sguring and’ DETROIT, MICHIGAN 

accounting equipment for the 
Army, Navy. U. S. Govern- 
ment and the nation’s many 
war activities, are the vital 


eo B urrou o h tre 


\ 
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qu “NO METAL 


= =~» NO 
LS) PRIORITY” 
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Address Cards 
are not rationed 


These All-fibre Typewriteable Ad- 
dress Cards are available to you. The 
supply is plentiful, and you need no 
priority to buy them. 


New Elliott Addressing Machines 
are limited to Government priority. 
BUT you can secure a good used 
Elliott without any restriction or pri- 
ofrity rating. 


Write today on your business letter- 
head for information on used machines 
and literature on the advantages of 
the Elliott Typewriteable Address 
Card method. 


THE ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 
151 Albany Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


ADDRESSING MACHINES 


.. «for Social Security ... Taxes... Bill- 


ing .. . Disbursements . . . Collections ... 
Advertising . . . Record Control . . . Pay- 
rolls . . . Public Utilities . . . Insurance 


Companies . . . Issuing War Bonds. 
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ONE TO A CUSTOMER 


Aware that people suspect evasion 


_ when telephone calls are shifted from 
_ one department to another, the Phila- 
| delphia Gas Works Co. has installed a 


system whereby a customer’s com- 
plaints or inquiries are handled by 


_one person. All incoming calls are 


answered by 30 clerks trained to se 
most matters themselves, but th 
leave lines open for customers to hea 
interoffice conversations if additio 
advice is needed. Calls—sometime 
more than 4,500 daily—are handled 
in from 15 seconds to two minute 
each, while trouble reports are sho 
by conveyor to repair crew dispatche 


| the manufacture of cight specified civilian 
| products. (Order M-141, as amended.) 


Gasoline 

The Office of the Petroleum Administra- 
tor has lifted the limitation on the amount 
of gasoline that may be withdrawn from 
primary storage for agricultural purposes, in 
order to remove any possible obstacle to 
spring plowing and planting from this 
source. (Petroleum Administrative Order 1, 
as amended. ) 


Grapefruit Juice 


Increases in the maximum prices for 
canned Texas grapefruit juice, similar to 
those announced recently for grapefruit 
(BW—Mar.13’43,p92), have been allowed 
by OPA. In addition, the spread between 
maximum prices for various grades of 
canned grapefruit juice has been narrowed 
by increasing the ceilings for the lower 
grades. (Amendment 2 to Regulation 306.) 


Other Priority Actions 


Complete cessation of production of do- 


| mestic electric ranges and tightened control 


over sales of existing stocks are imposed by 
Order L-23-b, as amended . . . . Direction 
1 under CMP Regulation 4 permits ware- 
houses to sell specified copper products in 
units of more than 500 Ib..... Order 


| M-292 provides for allocation of coke made 


from bituminous coal, if such action should 
become necessary . . . . Control over pro- 
duction, distribution, and sale of rectifier 
tubes is provided in Order L-264 . . . . Or- 
der M-295 puts bismutl. chemicals under 


allocation control .... Order M-Sl, a 
amended, requires canners to pack the fruit 
vegetables, and juices that they are 
quired to reserve for government purchase i 
#10 (large size) cans, “to the greatest p 
ticable extent.” 


Other Price Actions 


Ceiling prices on nail keg staves and head 
ings are raised by Regulation 342... 
Amendment 11 to Regulation 146 an 
Amendment 4 to Regulation 155 provid 
adjustable pricing provisions for sales @ 
central and Appalachian hardwood lu 
ber . . . . Regulation 338 sets dollar-and 
cents ceilings on aircraft grade veneer . . . 
Cents-per-pound maximum prices on j 
and istle rope, rove, and yarn (BW—Nov. 
'42,p48) are set by Regulation 340 .... 
Amendment 10 to Regulation 127 provide 
cents-per-yard ceilings for moleskins and 
shirting suedes.... : Amendment 2 to 
Regulation 227 specifies maximum prices fot 
pitted prunes, correcting an inequity tha 
previously existed when these pruncs wer 
priced no higher than the unpitted 
fruit... . Amendment 2 to Regulation 
285 increases maximum prices on banans 
in order to provide financial attraction for 
the continued operation of Central Amc: 
can plantations... . Ceilings for m 
ported soybean, cottonseed, and peanut ol 
meals and oil cakes are set by Amendmes! 
128 to Supplementary Regulation |+ ™ 
line with those already set for domes 
tic... . Several additional nitrogenow 
fertilizer materials have been brought unde 
the provisions of a revised version of Regt 
lation 108. 
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How to dry a jeep behind the ears... 


HAT do you do with jeeps tumbling The glass for these lamps is produced by fairly plentiful. If you can see a place in you 
| ¥ one after the other off production lines Corning. It has to be sturdy and particularly business where intelligent application of glas 
stening wet with fresh paint? Sit around resistant to extremes of heat and cold that can may possibly save metal, speed production 

d wait for the paint to dry? Not in this cause breakage. It isn’t easy to make, but Corn- lower costs, we would like to hear from 

Br, mister! ing makes it. Just as it makes glass for count- Corning Glass Works, Corning, N. Y. 

ere’s one idea that works like magic. Roll *em less other unusual jobs, even including glass to 

rough batteries of heat producing lamps like replace metals and alloys. 

¢ one shown above, and they’re dry in a jiffy. War and Corning engineering have put glass 

¢ lamps generate so much heat that paint is in a lot of unusual places. For instance glass 


nost cooked on! pipelines and pump parts that outlive costly 
| sorts of drying jobs in war industry are alloys in handling corrosive acids, fruit juices, 
ing handled by heat lamps such as these. and milk. Glass bearings. Glass nuts and bolts. 


ter the war they may be used to dehydrate Famous Pyrex Ware to replace metals in means 
ods at home, doing away with laborious home kitchens. In every instance glass does the 


aning. Or they may furnish quick heat for job better than the material it replaces. R h ° Gl 
uthrooms and other places. The basic raw materials for glass are still es earc in ass 


r * 
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Davison engineers have added another chapter to their record of accom- 
plishment. They have applied their knowledge and experience to solve 
still another of industry’s problems. Dehydrated packing . . . developed 
with their cooperation .. . is an example of their ability to tap chemistry’s 


vast storehouse of miracles to further the progress of industry. 


Protek-Sorb Silica Gel, a Davco Product, guards against the ravages 
of excessive humidity within the package by eliminating the cause . . . 
moisture itself. It prevents rust and corrosion without the use of time- 
wasting slushing compounds, saves precious equipment and vital man- 
hours, speeds “end-use” .. . ACTION against the enemy. 


Davco Products are Victory 
Minded. Their many applica- 
tions are influencing the prog- 
ress of industry, science and 
agriculture toward winning the 
war and securing the peace. 
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MARKETING 
Publishers’ Woes 


Threats of further paper 
cuts eased, but other worries 
are imminent. Ad contracts pose 
| big problems. 


Publishers, .breathing easier after 
WPB’s announcement that the antic). 
pated cut in print paper supplics for 


| newspapers, magazines, and books (BW 


—Feb.27'43,p76) is postponed from 
Apr. 1 “at least until Jul. 1,” paused 


| again last week when Daily Metal | rade, 


bible of metallurgists and metal indus 


| tries, ceased publication. 


e New Problems Seen—Cleveland’s Pep. 
ton Publishing Co. announced that the 
move was more to release manpower and 
mechanical facilities for its other publi- 
cations (Steel, The foundry, Machine 
Design, and New Equipment Digest) 
than a casualty of the paper squeeze. 
Publishers, on second thought, decided 
this was indicative that for the duration 
paper supply might be their primary 
problem, but there were plenty of other 
worries too. 

Assurance that shipments totaling 


| 1,277,000 tons of Canadian woodpulp 


would supplement newsprint shipments } 
about 250,000 tons a month during the 


| next few months gave Washington cour 


age to guarantee that WPB’s paper axe 
will not fall until the third quarter 
Such temporary security is more cause 
for celebration among newspapermen 
and book manufacturers than among 
magazine publishers whose advertising 
contracts are more often negotiated on 
an annual basis. 
e@ Magazine Men Are Dubious—Conse- 
quently, they are dubious of signing up 
new contracts that will run beyond July, 
when the second cut may come, and 
they find a limited market for sale ot 
April, May, and June insertions. More- 
over, magazine publishers have bec 
finding themselves with a lot of watered 
business, resulting from scare buying by 
advertisers and agencies who became 
frightened when such leaders as Time 
and Life flatly refused advertising 
@ Protective Contracts Signed—Since an 
advertising contract is nothing more than 
a declaration of intention on the pat 
of an advertiser, considerable space wa 
contracted for on a “just in case” basis 
When actual insertion orders failed to 
follow the contracts, some magazines 
humbly sought to reinstate bona fide 
contracts which had been refused 
Others have gone to press several pages 
short. 

With such woes piling up around 

| them magazine men have almost forgot: 
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PASSING THE AMMUNITION” 
ON GUADALCANAL... 


0: ALL the major battlefields of 
world, Marmon-Herrington All- 
heel-Drive trucks are doing a praise- 
rthy job. Bringing up guns and 
munition to our Marines in jungle 
sitions in the Solomons; moving 
ops and materiel to MacArthur’s 
imping off place” in Australia; keep- 
munitions and supplies moving up 
Alexander’s forces in Libya; provid- 
fast, dependable transportation for 
ert reconnaissance; helping the Rus- 
ns wreck Hitler’s armies in the snow. 
Jn the home front, too, these super- 
ction All-Wheel-Drive trucks are 
ping win the war—in the building of 
Alean Highway, the Texas-Illinois 
ig Inch” oil pipe line, and on scores 


MARMON-HERRINGTON 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


of military construction and mainte- 
nance jobs from coast to coast. 
Wherever there is need to move ma- 
teriel and men, across country, through 
mud,sand orsnow, Marmon-Herrington 
All-Wheel- Drives are in their element 
—doing as a matter of course, and with 


surety and speed, hundreds of jobs 
which conventional drive trucks could 
not do at all. 

The Marmon-Herrington principle of 
converting standard trucks to super- 
traction All-Wheel-Drive military ve- 
hicles has been an important factor in 
the speed with which United Nations 
armies have been put on wheels. Mar- 
mon-Herrington tanks, too, are proving 
their ability to take the most gruelling 
punishment, and to hand it out. 

Your War Bond purchases will help 
keep America’s production of war ve- 
hicles growing until our enemies are 
drowned in the avalanche. 10% of your 
salary or wages is not enough if there 
is more that you can spare. 


\ 


Textiles—in War as in Peace 


World’s oldest industry performs modern miracles 


ITH ever quickening tempo the friendly hum 
of the spinning wheel has echoed down the 
centuries—symbol of a mighty industry. 
Jts hum is heard today above the din of war. 
Capt. Rickenbacker heard it as the lives of his 
party depended upon a thickness of rubberized fabric. 
The hard-pressed soldier on a far-off Pacific isle 
hears it when he sees fresh supplies and ammunition 
descending from the sky via friendly parachute. 
Adolf Schickelgruber hears it when winter joins 
forces with the enemies of his ill-clad armies and 
hastens the day of his defeat. 
Yes, man is dependent upon textiles from the cradle 
to the grave — in peace and in war. 
In peace man demands comfort and beauty. In war 
he must have comfort and 
protection. The textile in- 


ae CE 


tions for over 300 differént fabrics! Add to this the 
requirements of the Navy, the Air Forces, the \arioys 
Civilian Defenses, the Red Cross and Lend-Lease ang 
the sum total of textiles required for military anc allied 
uses is approximately 70% of the total produced before 
the war to meet civilian requirements! 

How the textile industry has been able to mect this 
unprecedented war demand, superimposed upon the 
industrial and essential civilian needs, is an inspiring 
story. 

First, it stepped up its production to an all-time 
high. Textile World’s index of textile-mill activity 
records three successive records for 1940, 1941 and 
1942, the period covering the defense program and 
the first year of the war. This index for 1942 stood 
at twice that of an assumed 
“normal” year. It is note 


dustry is coming up to these 
expectations. 

It is developing hundreds 
of special fabrics for special 
purposes. It has created 
clothing for wear, miles 
high in the stratosphere, 
and fathoms deep under 
the sea, clothing to meet 
the daytime heat of the 
desert and the bitter cold 
of its nights, clothing for 
the tropics and the Arctic, 


This is the ninth of a series of editor- 
ials appearing monthly in all McGraw- 
Hil: publications, reaching more than 
one and one-half million readers, and 
in daily newspapers in New York, Chi- 
cago and Washington, D. C. They are 
dedicated to the purpose of telling the 
part that each industry is playing in the 
war effort and of informing the public 
on the magnificent war-production ac- 
complishments of America’s industries. 


worthy that this was accom- 
plished mainly with exist 
ing equipment. 

Second, the textile in. 
dustry did a job of plant: 
conversion which was 1 
masterpiece of intra-indus- 
try cooperation and idex 
sharing. 

Third, its technicians de- 
veloped new and _ superior 
fabrics and finishes. Its en- 
gineers and production mea 


the swamps and mountains 
—for every climate and 
every condition. 

Modern scientific warfare has forced the development 
of textiles that were not even thought of a year or 
two ago: camouflage nets; strong, light, wind-resistant 
Nylon tentings for the Arctic; heavy Nylon rope for 
glider towing; parachutes and parachute shrouds; self- 
sealing gas tanks; panzer hangars; cartridge and powder 
bag cloths; helmet linings; gas masks; fuses; canvas 
tops; windshield fabrics and seat upholstery for jeeps, 
trucks and other motorized equipment; uniforms for 
all armed services and for nurses, WAACS, WAVES, 
SPARS and MCWRS. Then there are windbreakers, 
raincoats, ski-troop uniforms and other items two nu- 
merous to mention. The Star Spangled Banner itself is 
a textile. 

The Quartermaster Corps alone has issued specifica- 
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increased the speed and the 
efficiency of the entire pro- 
duction machine. 

How well all this was done becomes evident when 
we consider the obstacles to be overcome. Imports of 
critical fibres have been cut off. There is a shortage 
of certain chemicals and dyes. There is a high rate of 
turn-over in manpower and a shortage in experienced 
labor. It is increasingly difficult to secure machines and 
repair-parts— just to mention a few of the major 
problems. 

But the textile industry delivered. It has built up 
an adequate reserve for our rapidly expanding armed 
services. It is helping to supply the armies of ou 
allies. It is providing for our civilian population . . .:: 
without giving the war leaders a single moment 
serious worry. 

Major General Edmund B. Gregory, Quartermaste! 
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Gencral of the United States, in special statements 
prepared for Textile World, and in addresses before 
textile groups, has stated that the cooperation of the 
textile industry has been outstanding and that the 
industry has kept ahead of schedule on all the major 
types Of fabrics required. 

General Gregory recently pointed out that of the 
appr oximately 234,000,000 yards of combed twill pro- 
duced in this country in 1942, the Army took about 
7°, the Navy 10%, leaving 3% for non-military 
uTpOses. 

Col. Robert T. Stevens, of the Quartermaster Corps, 
in a recent address, referred to the output of duck. 
Production of that vital military fabric was twice 
doubled in six months, between January and July 1942, 
he said, and an annual. capacity. of 600,000,000 yards 
of all types of duck was made available. “The current 
rate of production of cotton duck is five times normal,” 
said Col. Stevens, “and 38% comes from converted 
carpet, plush and upholstery mills. Based upon known 
requirements, production in this field is fully adequate”. 

“Fully adequate” is high praise when it refers to 
duck production. At the outbreak of the war it looked 
as if there was no possible chance of meeting require- 
ments, at least during the first year. Nor would there 
have been if other types of mills had not shifted 
to making this fabric, and if experienced duck manu- 
facturers had not gone “all-out” in teaching the new- 
comers, potential post-war competitors, everything 
they knew about the manufacture of duck. American 
industry offers many such examples of unselfish 
cooperation. 

Another outstanding accomplishment, made neces- 
sary by the interruption of burlap imports, was the 
conversion of looms producing peacetime fabrics to 
the production of bag fabrics. The tremendous demand 
for sandbags, camouflage cloth, food, agricultural and 
other bagging, caused a conversion order to be issued 
for the purpose of raising the annual production rate 
of osnaburg from 263,500,000 yards to 660,000,000 
yards, and bag sheeting from a rate of 488,000,000 
yards to 855,000,000 yards. The result of this order, 
and of the military schedules already in effect, was to 
put the cotton weaving industry about 88% into war, 
essential industrial, and essential civilian production. 

Plant conversion went on with feverish speed. Carpet 
looms were swung to blankets and duck; the lace 
industry turned to mosquito netting and insect netting 
of which it produced millions of yards. The flat-knitting 
industry with its tricot machines also is engaged in 
the manufacture of mosquito netting. The sewing 
thread industry was converted to the production of 
combed yarns. What once was the silk industry is now 
doing a tremendous amount of war work. Those mills 
which had equipped themselves for throwing Nylon 
yarns for hosiery are now throwing the Nylon for para- 
chutes. That section of the silk industry that was 
equipped for weaving rayon fabrics is producing fabrics 
of high-tenacity rayon for flare chutes, cargo chutes and 
delivery chutes. Many silk and rayon looms that for- 
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merly wove clothing materials are now weaving para- 
chute fabrics. 

Today practically all Nylon is used for military 
purposes and the bulk of high-tenacity rayon goes into 
military fabrics. 

Above and beyond all the new developments is the 
gigantic job of producing millions of yards of standard 
fabrics of many colors and weaves. To produce all the 
uniform fabrics and blankets is in itself quite a job. 
The woolen and worsted industry has been doing it 
magnificently. Tent fabrics and summer fabrics pro- 
duced by the cotton industry are no less a formidable 
assignment. I could point to myriad other jobs no less 
impressive. 

The production man can indeed take pride in this 
record and behind the production man, the textile 
technician has been working tirelessly. Mildewproofing 
and waterproofing, so vital in a world at war, are in 
a new stage of effectiveness. A new process for water- 
proofing fabrics employs vinyl acetal plastic in place 
of precious rubber. Textiles that glow in the dark have 
been perfected for black-outs and other applications. 
American genius is solving problems many of which 
seemed insurmountable. Silk, for example, was some- 
thing the Japanese thought we could never duplicate. 
A new synthetic textile filament that weighs but one 
eighth of the finest silk filament threatens to put the 
Japanese silkworm out of business after the war so 
far as we are concerned. The post-war possibilities of 
this development challenge the imagination. 

Nor has the primary textile industry been alone in 
its contribution to the war. The textile machinery 
industry has been converted almost entirely to war 
work, save for a few facilities required to relieve 
extreme bottlenecks and supply essential maintenance 
and repair-parts. 

Similarly, some textile mills, particularly hosiery mills 
hard hit by the silk and Nylon cut-off, are utilizing 
their space and skilled staffs to produce parts for war 
equipment. 

The immediate hella: of all this is its impor- 
tance in the winning of the war. There is, however, a 
post-war implication which is important to the future 
of America. A mass production textile industry will 
serve civilians after the war more effectively than ever 
before, and will put new standards within the reach 
of millions. A long step has been taken toward that 
completely synthetic textile industry which some ob- 
servers see in the future. The tempo of such changes 
has been accelerated tremendously. The oldest industry 
in the world, now one of America’s largest, is showing 
a youth and vigor that promise much for the future ... 
nationally and internationally. 


President, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 
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MAKE NO 


Aviation Gasoline! 


DETEX Watchclocks control the ac- 
tivities of Guards and Watchmen — 
assuring your plant protection against 
Fire and Sabotage. 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 
Home Office, 76 beg New York 


WATCHMENS CLOCKS 
NEWMAN * ECO * ALERT * PATROL 


SPEED 


How To 


INSTALL »>—> 


SIMPLE, INEXPENSIVE 
PENDAFLEX FRAMES IN 
FILING DRAWERS 


HANG - - > 


NEW STYLE PENDAFLEX 
FOLDERS ON FRAMES 


Orkord 
PENDAFLEX’ 


HANGING FOLDERS 


TRANSFORM FILING FROM 
LABORIOUS SEARCHING TO 


INSTANT VISIBLE REFERENCE 


Write Today For Booklet 


OXFORD FILING SUPPLY CO. 


334 MORGAN AVE., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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ten to celebrate finding themselves in a 
“seller's market” virtually for the first 
time in history. Although space ration- 
ing is still in the theoretical stage, most 
weeklies and monthlies have formulated 
plans they never hope to use. 

@ Ad Monopolies Cited—Last week the 
Amercan Assn. of Advertising Agencies 
and the Assn. of National Advertisers 
came out with separate but essentially 
similar recommendations for space 
rationing. Suggestions were designed to 
prevent magazines’ “old customers first” 
policy from letting a few companies 
monopolize available space, also to pre- 
vent allocation on the 1942 basis only, 
since sO many new industries bought 
space for the first time last year. 

Despite apparent preoccupation with 
dislocation in normal advertising rela- 
tionships, magazine publishers quietly 
adjusted to the 10% paper cut in the 
first quarter, principally by mechanical 
economies. Weight of paper stock was 
reduced; also trim size, margins, type 
size, bleed pages, and binding margin. 
Some—even more quietly—cut propor- 
tion of editorial content. 

@ Circulation Cuts Made—Almost all 
magazines reduced news stand and free 
circulation. 

To simplify, a magazine might have 

adjusted to the 10% paper reduction by 
cutting weight of stock 8%, margin size 
2%. As mechanical adjustments domi- 
nated conformance with the first paper 
cut, so, according to trade rumor, circu- 
lation will take the squeeze if and when 
paper supply is reduced again. 
e Dailies Avoid Rationing—Some adver- 
tisers are frowning on combination sub- 
scription offers and other pressures on 
circulation, believing they should give 
way to emphasis on pass-on readership. 
Some magazines, notably Life, are push- 
ing this already. 

In no case have newspapers had to 

ration or refuse advertising to comply 
with WPB’s newsprint rationing order 
(L-240) which cut supplies 10% in the 
first 1943 quarter. A survey of 1,800 
papers of which about 75% reported to 
the American Newspaper Publishers 
Assn. suggests nearly 300 different mea- 
sures taken to conserve newsprint. 
e How Newspapers Complied—In San 
Francisco papers have eliminated four 
editions, reduced comics from five col- 
umns to four and cartoons from three 
columns to two, trimmed margins. The 
Los Angeles News, a morning and eve- 
ning tabloid, has cut comic sizes about 
half, reduced picture sizes, eliminated 
news stand returns and all circulation 
outside a ten-mile zone around the city. 
The Los Angeles Times cut 60 pages a 
weck with the help of a type expert who 
readjusted typography to save two pages 
on a 36-page paper without reducing 
news content. Sports and financial sec- 
tions were cut and the Sunday magazine 
picture section eliminated. 

In Chicago the city’s five dailies took 


similar steps. All except the Dail \, 
have reduced circulation severa. + 
sand, chiefly by boosting prices fr. + 
cents to three cents (morning) « ' 
cents to four cents (evening). ‘1). § 
eliminated news and features sh 
reader surveys to be least popula: [}, 
Tribune and Daily News have ; 
column width to twelve ems, use — «}+!y 
smaller pages. 

@ Book Publishers’ Position—L ; 
New York papers have tightene to. 
rial content, reduced news stand 1 
Most widely publicized newspri: 
servation move was the famous |)aj 
News editorial “Don’t Buy a WS, 
Borrow One.” The New York | in¢ 
last week announced an increas¢ ! 
tional and local advertising rates 
80). 

Book publishers, not unlike 

newspapers and magazines, were in 
better position to take a 10% cut than 
ever before, the basis for the cut | 
1942’s record business. The trad¢ 
using lighter weight stock, in some cas: 
smaller type, and will probably publish 
fewer titles than usual. Last year 
both total production and sales up, the 
number of new titles fell from the 9,337 
published in 1941 to 7,786. 
@ Accent on Best: Sellers—This trend 
will be even more marked this year a 
publishers concentrate reduced paper 
allowances on sure sellers—1943 succes. 
sors to ““Mission to Moscow,” “Song 
of Bernadette,” and “See Here, Pr- 
vate Hargrove.” 

Come added curtailment of paper 
supplies, book makers can further 
duce weight of stock (normally 60 |b.), 
type size, and margin width. Excep- 
tions are pocket books, which have al 
ways operated with these factors at a 
minimum to keep costs in line with the 
25 cents sales price. They may be saved, 
however, by special allowances for 
books sold to the armed forces. 

e Britain Hard Hit—As yet, American 
publishers have not complaincd 
abuse. Most of them have heard wh 
has happened to the newspaper, magi- 
zine, and book trades in England sinc 
1938. Until war began, Britain im- 
parted ali of its paper supply, for pack- 
aging as well as printing. Now import 
have been cut to a minimum, and som 
is made domestically from wheat and 
barley straw. 

British newspapers now use less 
2 prewar newsprint supplies, carry not 
more than 40% of prewar advertising. 
The London Times and the Telegraph, 
24 and 26 pages respectively before the 
war, are now 8 to 10 and 4 to 6 pages, 
penny papers standardized at a four-pag 
tabloid. English magazines now « 
ate on 19% of their prewar paper sup- 
ply, have kept the ratio of advertising 
to editorial matter maintained before 
the war. Paper allocation for books ls0 


+ 


has been reduced to 19% of prewat 
supply. 
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Se HQUITABLE 


Life «tysu 2OPCE Seciely f Wee Phiri ‘Sfbates 
REPORTS TO THE PUBLIC 


PROTECTING THE FAMILY 


$590,000 A DAY is the rate at 
which benefits were paid in 1942 by 
The Equitable. Behind this impressive 
figure are thousands of human stories 
of life insurance in action. 


A total of $215,354,000 of Equitable 
benefits went to families throughout 
thenation last year. Of this, $76,526,000 
was paid to widows, children and other 
beneficiaries—holding families to- 
gether, providing funds for education, 
clearing homes of mortgage debt, and 
accomplishing many other cherished 
purposes. In addition, $31,762,000 in 
annuity payments brought comfort 
and peace of mind to older persons. 
Equitable policyholders also received 
$107,066,000 in matured endowments, 
dividends and other payments. 


The flow of these Equitable dollars 
is doubly important in wartime be- 


x * * 


cause it helps strengthen the home 
front, benefiting not only individual 
families but the communities in which 
they live. 

The Equitable has paid more than 
five billion dollars in benefits since it 
was founded 83 years ago. 


SERVING THE NATION 


In direct aid of the war effort, The 
Equitable purchased $489,999,000 of 
U. S. Government securities last year. 

Other funds are invested in essential 
industries helping to win the battle of 
production, in public utilities, produc- 
ing power for victory, and in railroads, 
performing vital transportation serv- 
ice. These assets, while providing family 
security, are at the same time con- 
tributing to the economic stability of 
the nation. 


Because family security helps na- 


tional morale, it is particularly signifi- 
cant that the life insurance protection 
provided by The Equitable increased 
$359,025,000 in 1942 to $7,966,328,000. 


The premiums paid on life insurance 
policies represent funds flowing into a 
useful, permanent channel of thrift, 
and help the government’s efforts to 
check rising living costs. 


It is in the national interest to own 
life insurance, and if the protection of 
your family is insufficient, to buy addi- 
tional life insurance. 


Looking ahead, the one great hope of 
all Americans is for a speedy conclusion 
of the war, with victory for a way of 
living that upholds the dignity and 
freedom of man. The Equitable is re- 
solved to meet its every responsibility 
to the nation to help bring this about. 


Ch. Phillie. 


PRESIDENT 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 
A Mutual Company Incorporated under the Laws of New York State 


DECEMBER 31, 1942 


Cash 
*Bonds (incl. $632,793,697 U. S. Gov't Bonds) 
and Guaranteed Stocks 


393,320,611 

101,837,766 

Loans on Society’s Policies 173,799,872 
Interest and Rentals Due and Accrued 29,483,290 
27,383,484 


Total Admitted Assets $2,932,856,359 


*Including $5,795,912 on deposit with public authorities 


RESERVES, OTHER LIABILITIES AND SURPLUS 
Reserves for Policy and Contract Liabilities $2,715,835,687 
Policyholders’ Prepaid Premiums 25,726,490 
a for Taxes. BER eee e teen cece eee eeeecetececeserecs 


Unassigned Funds (Surplus) 
Other ae btemred Reserves 


Total Reserves, Other Liabilities and Surplus 


A BOOKLET FOR YOU AND YOUR FAMILY 


“YOUR POLICY,” The Equitable’s Annual Report to its Policy- 
holders, is a booklet filled with human-interest stories and illustra- 
tions. It also contains practical information for all owners of life 
insurance. Your copy can be obtained from any Equitable agent, 
or by writing to the Home Office of The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States, 393 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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With each development the Grindlins go into action. 


The Norton idea of providing special structures of Grinding Wheels for specific 
types of work cannot be “whispered” down. 


Yes, the Norton No. 12—extreme open structure may double or even treble your 


grinding machine production — IF THE JOB CALLS FOR THIS KIND OF WHEEL. 


But a No. 8- or 5- or 3-stiucture wheel may look more like the “wonder wheel” 
IF you have been using the WRONG grain, grade or structure combination on the job. 


When you hear sounds like the whisperings of the phantom Grindlins, it's time to 
tune your ear to catch the voice of engineering experience. 


NORTON COMPANY «+ Worcester, Massachusetts 


Behr-Manning Division — Troy, N. Y. 
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Food Deal Made 


Canners, Agriculture, and 
OPA compromise for the long 
overdue food program. Grade 
labeling altered. 


Work on the 1943 pack of canned 
foods got under way this week as a 
sult of a compromise government 
rice and subsidy program which broke 
the logjam threatening to cut materially 
into the major canned foods supplies 
wailable to civilians during the next 
year. ‘he compromise was worked out 
at three-way OPA-canner-Dept. of Ag- 
riculture conferences held during the 
two weeks following House Agriculture 
Committee hearings to fix responsibility 
for failure of 1943 pack planning to get 
started. 
¢ Committee Demanded Action—W ith- 
out formal vote, the committee virtually 
commanded OPA and Agriculture to get 
together with the canners on a pricing 
program. As far back as last November, 
OPA announced the broad outlines of 
its 1943 canned fruit and vegetable 
pricing policy. 

It included: (1) flat dollar-and-cents 
prices by areas, grades, can sizes, and 
types; (2) mandatory grade labeling of 
the entire pack; (3) prices to be based 
on 1942 averages; and (4) a Commodity 
Credit Corp. subsidy to canners, cover- 
ing increased raw material prices to 
growers via a “washed sale” scheme, 
whereby the government would have 
bought the whole pack and resold it to 
canners at a loss. 
¢The Canners’ Opposition—The can- 
ning industry did not like this program. 
Grade labeling has been the subject of 
a peacetime reform controversy for 
more than a decade. Canners shied 
away from processors’ subsidies because 
of the government controls such help 
would entail, and felt that any price 
regulation should be tied to production 
costs rather than 1942 averages. 

OPA and Agriculture were originally 
scheduled to announce the details of the 
1943 pricing program at the December 
15 food processors war conference in 
Chicago. But January and February 
went by without a permanent program. 
Several Orders Issued — Agriculture, 
meanwhile, commanded canners to pay 
owers a whopping increase and set an 
insatisfactory schedule of citrus fruit 
pieces. OPA added its burden—the basic 
grade labeling regulation. Without de- 
tuls of the pricing program, canners 
could not enter into contracts with 
growers, and growers would not plan or 
ant crops without canner commit- 
ments, 

Acting as moderator, Commodity 
edit Corp. worked out the following 
leal on canned vegetables: (1) The sub- 
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SHOPPERS’ SPECIAL 


War wares of heavy industry replaced 
consumers’ goods when Kaufmann’s, 
Pittsburgh department store, set out 
a novel display to acquaint customers 


with the output of local plants. Typi- 
cal exhibit: a model plant, swung back 
on hinges to show a floor lined with 
glowing lucite tubes—demonstrating 
radiant heating installations of A. M. 
Byers & Co. in war plants and bases. 


sidy to cover increased farm raw ma- 
terial costs will be paid to the grower 
with the canner acting as an agent; 
(2) OPA dollar-and-cents prices will in- 
clude known 1943 production cost in- 
creases (other than raw material), with 
the formula of relating prices to 1942 
averages eliminated; and (3) OPA 
prices will include canners’ 1941 profit 
margins. 

e Grade Labels Unmentioned—As for 
the grade labeling hot potato, that may 
still be settled with a compromise. The 
most significant fact about the formal 
announcement of CCC’s compromise 
is that it fails to mention grade labeling. 
Reason is that Price Administrator Pren- 
tiss M. Brown is planning to say that 
grade labeling would cause too much 
trouble, therefore prices will be related 
to grades appearing on invoices covering 
the movement of goods from canners 
down to the retailer. 

That this solution will eventually be 
used seems doubly probable in view of 
Brown’s recent criticism of lawyers and 
reformers. And if and when grades are 
doused, it means that those executives 
within OPA who started the fuss will 
probably be thrown out with their baby. 

Of course, OPA could have settled 
the whole canned goods fuss easily by 
raising prices, but Brown was prevented 
from doing this by Economic Stabiliza- 
tion Director James F. Byrnes, who 
wants to point to stabilized canned food 
prices as a means of combating John L. 
Lewis’s wage increase demands. After 
the Lewis affair is settled, the canned 
food pricing program may be resurveyed. 


Vegetable Stew 


New ceilings steam up 
local growers and practically 
invite willing retailers to turn a 
dishonest penny. 


A few weeks ago OPA froze the price 

of major vegetables (enjoying a boom 
because of processed foods rationing) 
with one inevitable result: Supplies 
gravitated to areas where high prices 
prevailed during the Feb. 20-24 base 
period. 
@ Basing-Point System—Hence, when 
New York, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia were practically bare 
of spinach and cabbage because of un- 
favorable prices, OPA last week revised 
its regulations for that region by insti- 
tuting a modified basing-point system 
on seven types of vegetables. For these 
vegetables, prices were pegged at the 
grower’s price at shipping point plus 
transportation charges. Now it remains 
to be seen whether the remedy will kill 
or cure, 

The first big flareup has come from 
local growers who say they were gypped. 
Their terminal prices, they argue, aren't 
any higher than California or ‘Texas 
prices, except that transportation costs 
are added to the latter. So the local 
growers are squawking that OPA ig- 
nored the fact that eastern wages and 
taxes are higher than western, and that 
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If you're one of the 
thousands of business 
men who depend on 
refrigerating machinery 
to perform vitsi work in 
war you'll find 
much helpful informa- 
in the Frick “Ice 
Frost’ Bulletins. 
include over 50 


Viih-Wreemag time, 
tion 


igs femmes ay 
| and 


| 2 | These 
‘ | letter-size booklets, all 
profusely illustrated. 


Ask for those cover- 
ing the covling work in 
which you are interested 
— whether quick-freez- 
ing, industrial processes, 
marine service, low- 
temperature testing, air 
conditioning, 
ing, cold storage, or 
other special services. 


ice mak- 


Also keep in touch 
with your nearest Frick 
Branch or Distributor 
for expert engineering 
assistance. Ninety years’ 
experience is back of 
our recommendations: 
let us hear from you. 
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unless OPA gives the East a better 
break, eastern growers will quit growing. 
e OPA Unyielding—OPA will very likely 
be adamant. OPA’s idea is that the lo- 
cal growers are angry because western 
produce was reintroduced into the east- 
ern market. Had this produce been ex- 
cluded, or had the local growers been 
ranted higher prices, their profits could 
0mm been huge 

But what OPA can’t brush off so 
easily is that the new ceilings are prac- 
tically an open invitation to illegal prices 
on the part of distributors. The latter 
are supposed to take a certain percent- 
age markup on terminal prices which 
have been fixed in dollar-and-cents 
terms. But unless the housewife is ex- 
pert on vegetables, she won’t have the 
least idea what the grocer is selling her. 
@ Needling the Price—Thus 6 doz. Ari- 
zona carrots have a terminal price of 
$5.75 in New York, while Texas car- 
rots are $5. If the grocer buys Texas 
carrots, what’s to prevent him from 
claiming they are the Arizona variety, 
and pocketing the 75¢ difference? 

OPA’s only recourse in this situation 
is to trap a few violators and thus at- 
tempt to scare the rest. Since the re- 
gional ceiling is only a three-week affair, 
OPA hopes that a new permanent na- 
tional ceiling will solve the problem. 
@ Area Prices Coming—This hope, how- 
ever, may never pan out. The national 
ceilings will be on an area principle— 
that is, all prices of a given type of vege- 
table within one area will be identical 
But since vegetables cannot be labeled 
like canned goods, the problem of keep- 
ing grocers from selling nearby produce 


| at ceilings intended for supplies from dis- 


tant points remains unsolved. Further, 


| since local growers will continue to gripe 


if they don’t get a better break than 


| their distant competitors, OPA may be 
| inviting the loss of some acreage. 


Nor is rationing a possibility Vege- 
tables are too seasonal. All in all, OPA 
is knee-deep in vegetable soup. 


WHO'LL PAY THE BILL? 


America’s newspapers, whose already 
rising publishing costs jumped about 


| $11,500,000 with OPA’s Mar. 1 agree- 


ment with Canada to allow a $4-a-ton 


| increase in the price of newsprint, last 


week watched closely the New York 
Times. The Times, attempting to pass 
the costs along, announced 74% to 
10% increases in all advertising rates, 
effective May 7. 

Department stores backed out to pro- 
test the over-all advance in line rates, 
from $1 to $1.10 daily, and $1.30 to 
$1.40 Sunday. Other New York papers, 
too short of newsprint to covet ‘Times 
business, stepped up department store 
linage but not for long. Competitive 
morning paper, the Herald ‘Tribune, 
plans increases effective May 16, the 
Daily News boosted rates in February. 


Rayon Hose Snag 


OPA order cuiting price; 
and setting standards prove; 
almost last straw to hard. 
pressed industry. 


OPA should have known 
manufacturers and distributors 
stand any more. 

When raw silk, mainstay of t] 
try, was frozen in August, 1] 
trade cheerfully launched cott 
rayon hosiery, concentrated on jy. 
found nylon until February of | : 
when WPB stopped use of nylon fo; 
nonmilitary purposes. From th« 
was a rayon era. 

In 1941, the National Assn. of }] 
iery Manufacturers didn’t consid 
production worth listing separately in it 
detailed statistical records. 

In 1942, Rayon accounted for 25 

166,878 dozen of the 35,082,296 dozen 
pairs of women’s full-fashioned hose that 
were manufactured. In 1943, thj 
month, OPA issued a fourtecn page 
document (Maximum Price Regulation 
339) establishing ceiling prices for rayon 
hosiery and setting standards for Grade: 
A and B. 
e Complain About Grades—Complaint 
of manufacturers are numerous and wi 
restrained. No. 1 objection is that 
standards for Grade A hose differ mark- 
edly from present standards observed by 
manufacturers, Present stocks, they sav, 
are in most respects far above minimums 
that MPR 339 sets for Grade A con- 
struction but, because they fall short ot 
one or another requirement, must be 
sold at Grade B prices. 

The price order reduces prevalent 
manufacturers’ prices on branded 42 
gage hose from $7.25 a dozen to $6.45, 
45-gage from $8.25 to $6.95, and 51- 
gage from $9.50 to $7.95. Unbranded 
lines are slightly less. 

Wholesalers are allowed a 13% mark- 
up on full-fashioned hose, 15% on 
seamless goods under the new schedule. 
After Apr. 15, retailers will approximate 
a‘'31% markup, considerably less than 
the 40% margin common in big stores. 
e Grade A at Grade B Prices—That OPA 
intends virtually to climinate Grade B 
hose by setting prices at 10% below 
Grade A until July 16-25% below 
thereafter—does not concern manufac 
turers, who would just as soon upgrade. 
But they term the regulation a “bludg- 
eon” for forcing them to sell present 
quality hose at Grade B prices. 

Mill men feel that it is adding insult 
to injury to make ceilings effective ten 
days before Easter which is second only 
to December as a selling season. 
OPA estimating that MPR 339 will save 
consumers $50,000,000, the industn 
doesn’t expect heavy sales before Apr. 15 
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4zi Counterdrive Unlimbered 


But whether it’s the real article remains to be seen. 


lies, winding up for the final pitch in North Africa, will bide 
heir time until an unmistakably superior force is available. 


[he first successful German counter- 
fensive in four months, sweeping east 
o¢ north through the richest mining 
a of Russia’s Donets Basin, has over- 
jadowed continuing but flagging Rus- 
yn advances in the direction. of 
nolensk, 500 miles farther north. 

4 month ago Stalin told the Red 
my that “in view of the absence of 
second front in Europe” it was “‘bear- 
og the whole weight of the war.” And 
he Red army was then rolling forward 
ward the Dnieper river, reaping fab- 
Jous bounty in tanks, trains, stores, 


nd troops, and even arousing some 


ncern Outside Russia for the postwar 


hosition of the Balkans, Poland, and 
the Baltic states should the drive ex- 
rend that far. 


Today the low-flying heavily armored 
tormovik tank-killers of the Red army 


air force have more targets than they 
can hit, and German tanks are heading 


east, not west. The weight of Russian | 


arms may have shifted to the North, or 
German reserves rushed from the 
West—France, the Low Countries, and 
Germany itself—may have funneled into 
the Donbas to delay the Russian threat 
to the “East Wall’’ along the Dnieper. 
Or Germany may have been forced to 


sacrifice woodlands in the North in a | 


desperate bid to retake and hold the 
coal fields of the Donbas (BW—Feb. 
27'43,p92). 

If the Wehrmacht’s thrust to the 
Donets, which wrested Kharkov from 
the Red army less than a month after 
its recapture, is a full-fledged German 
offensive, it must be recognized as a 
boast of the strength of Europe’s west- 


ern bastions and a last effort to shove | 


“AFRICAN AIRPORT 


To enable an R.A.F. pilot to fly away 
from a forced landing above the tim- 
berline on a Mt. Kenya slope, 150 East 
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African natives labored four weeks in 
completing a runway, and road (on 
the left). Without mechanical equip- 
ment, the workers toiled from dawn 
to dusk. The takeoff was successful. 


This Atlas 
Talks... 


the Business 
Man’s 
Language! 


@ It’s the needed 
link between Sales 
Executives and the Field. 
Shows how to overcome dif- 
ficulties caused by gasoline rationing and 
war-time travel restrictions. Prevents 
wasteful efforts in planning salesmen’s 
routes. Gives quick survey of new terri- 
tory to be worked and old territory to be 
reworked. Shows railroads for every 
County in every State. Highways also 
shown for bus and auto travel. Nothing 
like it... 


Crama BUSINESS-MAN’S 
ATLAS OF THE U.S. 


is the first and only Atlas giving all the details 
relating to each State in a section by itself— 
and arranged in just the manner that busi- 
ness men have wanted. 
Briefly—it is size 12x15 inches. 240 pages. 
Looseleaf binder. Eye-ease treated. Price $10 
epaid. Gladly sent on a 10-day examination 


SEND NO MONEY 


ust send name and address on your Ietter- 
ecad—and we'll send the Atlas postpaid. If 
you don’t think that it is just exactly what 
ou need in your business—simply send it 

ck. Descriptive circular on request. But 
don’t delay. Ten need this Atlas NOW. Send 
for it. Keep it—or return it—just as you wish. 


THE GEORGE F. CRAM COMPANY, INC. 


Maps, Atlases, and Globes since 1867 
730 East Washington Street, indianapolis, Ind. 


 HOOPERWOOD © 
COTTON DUCK 


Since 1800 
(through six wars) 
the HOOPER name has 
symbolized highest quality 
in Cotton Duck and other 
Heavy Cotton Fabrics, 
Paper Mill Dryer Felts, 
Filter Cloth, Rope and 
Sash Cord 


WM. E. HOOPER ~ 
& SONS CO. © 


- PHILADELPHIA 
WOODBERRY, BALTIMORE, 


+ Chicago 
MD. 
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FOR OWNERS OF MULTILITH DUPLICATORS 


ASILY prepared — DUPLIMATS are as easily 
handled by typists as any sheet of ordinary 
paper. Nothing strange or mysterious to learn. Type 
on them, write on them with pen and ink, draw on 
them with crayon pencil, brush or ruling pen. Use 
drawings, maps, graphs, ruled tables, sketches, car- 
toons—almost anything you can put on paper. In case 
of error, erase and correct as you do on other paper. 


Simple, quick, economical—and every copy is an 
actual facsimile of the master. 

In addition to the use of these new DUPLIMATS, 
there are other ways to increase the services of your 
Multilith and Multigraph equipment. For more 
ideas, send for a trained Multigraph representative. 
Call or write nearest Agency, or write— 


MULTIGRAPH DIVISION 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Multigraph and Multilith are trade-marks registered in the United States Patent Office 
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the east wall of the fortress t clude 
the farm lands and coal mines \ithig 
the Donets elbow. 


Shaping Postwar Plans 
While the world awaits the 


; ’ pend. 
ing—and promised—offensives in \Veg. 
ern Europe, Allied leaders cont »\e ty 
emphasize the volume of milit aid 


flowing to Russia (BW —Ma 3°43 
p42). They have settled down in \\ash. 
ington and London to draw plins fo 
meeting postwar trade, finance. and 
food problems (page 5). 

The delaying-action war of the Aj. 


| lies in the Pacific may soon be in for q 
| showdown.. Time after time, cagcy Al. 


lied manipulation of meager airpower 
and numerically inferior but crack land 
troops has staved off major Japanese 
stabs at supply lines and bases. 
that tell of convoys decimat 
American planes tied together wit) 
baling wire, of raiders handicap) 


| lack of bombs, and of the odds 


which marine raiders have fough: 
cessfully may soon succeed in diy g 
a larger share of air strength to Ge 
MacArthur’s battle sector. If not. 
there’s no certainty that the campaign 
can be carried on with any assuranc 
of success. The price of averting , 
military tragedy would be small in t 

of the amount of current American p; 
duction that is needed in the South 
Pacific. 

China last. week stemmed what 3 
peared to be a major Japanese tlirust 
toward the interior, but Manchurian 
reserves are still reported to be moving 
south. These events tie in with two sig- 
nificant facts which came to light this 
week. 

Japanese reconnaissance has disclosed 
a chain of 17 air bases for ferry planes 
carrying war goods from Russia to 
China’s Northwest. And the lend-lease 
report to Congress admitted a flow of 
U. S. supplies-to Russia from the Pa. 
cific coast “by both air and water’- 
implying that American planes are hop- 
ping from Alaska to Russia’s airport- 
dotted Far East. That a branch route 
swings south into China, to supplement 
Russia’s own land route to Chungking 
and the overburdened India-China ait 
ferry route, might have been suspected. 
Certainly both these routes may be ex- 
pected to play an increasingly important 
role in fulfilling American promises ot 
aid to China during 1943. 


Death Blow Imminent 

The war in North Africa is now in 
the phase through which the Libyan 
campaign passed last October: After 4 
testing action, a delay has been called 
until unmistakably superior forces at 
at hand for the death blow. That blow 
is imminent, and with it the opening 
of the Mediterranean to Allied con 
voys—the ultimate objective of Africat 
cperations. Success will expose the soft 
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TOOLS OF WAR 


China, stripped of most of its heavy 


industries in the Japanese invasion of | 


Hankow and Shanghai five vears ago, 
is regaining its industrial footing for 
war. Machinery lugged up_ the 
Yangtze River to Chungking was 
barely enough to keep arms trickling 
to China’s troops, but today big pneu- 
matic hammers (above) pound out 
weapons for Chinese fighters, and 
hundreds of boys are learning to op- 
erate modern lathes (below) on 24- 
hom schedules. Little new equipment 
and only small amounts of foreign 
munitions have reached Chungking 
since the closing of the Burma Road. 


underbelly of Europe to both military 
and diplomatic attack. 

New York’s Mayor Fiorello H. La 
Guardia, rumored to be a candidate for 
a North African post, is likewise said 
to be shooting for the position of mili- 
tary governor of Italy. In advance, the 
Little Flower might engage in a one- 
man radio war of nerves against Mus- 
solini from Allied-occupied Africa. 

lhe die has been cast, but it is still 
rolling. United Nations ships are said 
to be scurrying for home ports without 
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This shadow is becoming a familiar one over Nazi-held 


Europe. and will become increasingly familiar. 

The devastating accuracy that accompanies this 
shadow was born and developed on American Train- 
ing Fields, where the Army Air Forces Training Com- 
mand taught the pilots and crews to concentrate on the 
accomplishment of their mission with precision, 

Complete reliability of Training Plane engines is 
essential for such concentration. 

Phe majority of the twin-engined Training Planes, 
in which the Bomber Pilots are schooled, are powered 
by Jacobs. This reliable power enables them to con- 
centrate completely on the precise bombing a 
without a thought to their engines. “This same reliable 
power will also allow thousands of Americans to carry 
their families and friends through the air with com- 


plete security after Vietory is won. 
JACOBS AIRCRAFT ENGINE CO. 
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THERE'S no job too big for 
Union Special sewing machines nor none too small. The 
huge canvas illustrated, for use on a construction job, meas- 
ures 328 x 196 feet and cost approximately $35,000. It was 
sewed on Union Special Canvas Seamers including the big 
Samson which has a 40 inch underarm space and a built-in 
power puller. 


If your plant is doing sewing, or planning to convert to 
war work involving sewing of any kind, consult Union 
Special. C. H. Masland & Sons, Philadelphia, carpet and 
rug manufacturers, was able to convert to production of 
canvas goods for the Army through the help of Union Special 
engineers and Union Special machines. Write today. 

UNION SPECIAL MACHINE COMPANY 
408 North Franklin Street, Chicago, Illinois 


World's Largest Exclusive Manufacturers 
of Industrial Sewing Machines 


usd (sypany 
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| for the peace edges into the interma: 


FIRST TO ARRIVE 


As the war gains impetus, plannii 


tional spotlight. Leading the paradg 
of United Nations’ statesmen t) 


|W ‘ashington—many other Allied dig 


nitaries are expected in the next few 
months—is Britain’s Foreign Secte 
tarv, handsome Anthony Eden. 


usual way stops. Delivery dates for 
military equipment range all the way 
from April to October. The maj 
makers have wiped the ink off ther 
fingers, but the field maps have not 
been delivered. It must be assumed 


that the manpower to push the issue 
now available. 

This is the year. But which is the 
day? ; 


CANADA 


Ottawa Models 


Dominion’s income tax and 


| liquor control plans provide a 


preview of way such wartime 
measures will operate. 


OTTAWA-—For a preview of the op 
eration of plans to solve wartime ¢ 
nomic problems, turn to Canada—Nort 
America’s experimental laboratory 
@ How the New Tax Hits—While C+ 
nadians didn’t get the Rum! Plan 
this month’s annual financial budget 
they got a standin for it in a pay-as- 
earn income tax collection system at 4 
cost of two to three months’ extra tax¢ 
this year. Here is the way a Canadian 
business man, who by making mor 


{ than $5,000 a year and not being 1ncor 
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EGMONT ARENS, 
Industrial Designer 


Design- 
Patent 
Pending. 


How to put the future on ice 


Can you imagine ever going into the kitchen to mix some 
drinks for your guests and not having to rassle in order 
to get enough ice cubes? The future refrigerator, up for 
discussion now, will give you all the ice cubes you want 
at the turn of a crank! 


Furthermore, on a midnight raid for a snack, you'll be 
able to get at the Cheddar without having to remove or 
knock over the milk bottles. 


Yes. Some day in the not so far off future, you'll be 
recommending Durez plastics and resins to Allah for get- 
ting this dream refrigerator off the blueprints and on to 
the production lines. 


And what have Durez plastics to do with it? We'll let 
Mr. Arens, who has the answers, give the answer... 


“Weight reduction is the key to improving existing 
refrigerator design. To get better compartmentation, you 
need a bigger box over all. The rendering and mock-up 
shown here, although scaled to the average kitchen, allow 
for the necessary space. Yet, this size increase will not 
cause the weight problem to get out of hand. The light- 
ness of the housing would see to that... made of Durez 
resin-bonded plywood, faced with a skin of corrosion re- 
‘sistant Durez plastics.” 
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Here is a fresh promise that our native industrial inge- 
nuity which is already out-producing the Axis will win 
the peace, too, for America. To help you look into the 
future— we're listing some of the high points of your 
next ice-box above... 


1. Upper half for general refrigera- 5. Violet-ray compartment for steri 
tion, lizing and tenderizing meats. 


2. Revolving shelves make contents 
easy to reach. 


3. Cooling locker drawers for tall 
bottles. 


4. Lower half for frozen foods—kept 
at 10° F, or lower. 


6. Ice cube ejector lever. 


7. Ice cubes drop into this drawer 
for easy removal. 


8. Cold water faucet inside door 
9. Cooling locker. 


DUREZ PLASTICS & CHEMICALS, INC. 
543 Walck Road, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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WHAT DO WE MEAN BY 


MARKING 


A— Putting the manufacturer’s name or 
trade mark on the things he makes, attrac- 
tively and plainly. 


B — Indicating size, color, part number, lot 
number, yardage, finish, material content, etc. 
Clearly and permanently — on the product or 
on a fill-in label. 


Rapidly with automatic or semi-automatic machines. With inks compounded to 
go on easily, dry quickly, and adhere perfectly. With type or dies to conform to 
flat, rounded or irregular surfaces. To fill in labels — cut or on a roll — free or 
attached to product or container. For examples — the wood head of a golf club, 
the plastic base of a radio tube, the fabric lining of a shoe, the glass container 
of a drug, the steel blade of a saw. The paper label on a shirt box. Catalog B3 on 


request. 


IF YOU HAVE A MARKING PROBLEM, SUBMIT IT TO MARKEM. 


e IMPORTANT TO MAKERS OF 
a STEEL SHELL CASINGS | 


Our models PLBR and 
CR ink mark steel cases from 
37mm to 3", 1000 to 4000 per hour, and 


can be synchronized with present lacquer- 


ing equipment. 


Can practical psychology help you 
solve employee problems? a 


Read what others have done > 


This book shows how psychology may be applied to 


problems of business and industry, 


factors of employee selection, training, and motivation, 
and outlining psychological techniques to meet them. 
Emphasis is given to methods which have been shown 
in actual use by personnel men and executives to have 


the most practical value. 


discussing 


many 


PSYCHOLOGY for Business and Industry 


Describes scores of 
techniques and de- 
vices relating to: 


—hiring methods 

—the interview 

—trade tests in industry 
—common errors in adopting 


By HERBERT MOORE 


Consultant, Tests and Attiitude Studies, Business Research 
Corp.; Lecturer, University College, University of Chicago 


Second Edition—Just Published 
526 pages, 6 x 9, 47 illustrations, $4.00 
From this book the reader will get a wealth of ideas on the 
ways in which psychology may be utilized, plus a clear, orderly, 
a definitive treatment of the actual methods to be_ used, 


and an appraisal of them that will aid in the job of selecting 
those best suited to his own needs. 


10 DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION—MAIL THIS COUPON 


tests 
—methods of constructing 
tests 
—analyzing the employee 
—use of employee rating 
scales for promotions conte postage. 
—problems in training orders. ) 
—foreman training Sn... 
—use of suggestions systems 
—discovering accident-prone Address 
employees a - 
—eliminating or reducing fa- City and State 
ae “ 4 Position 
—measures for discovering the 
emotionally unstable Sompany . 
etc., etc, 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 


Send me Moore’s Psychology for Business and Industry for 10 days’ 
examination om approval. In 10 days I will send $4.00 plus few 


or return book postpaid. (Postage paid on cash 


BW -1-23-43 
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porated is automatically in t! 
profits tax class, will pay his 
the rest of the year: 


CXCE 


Mar. 30....20 % of 1943 incor: x 

Apr. 15....25 % of 1942 exc f 
tax 

June 30 . 334% of balance of 547; 


come tax 


A ; 25 % of 1943 incor: 
July 15....25 % of 1942 exc 
tax 
Sept. 30 25 % of 1943 incor x 
Oct. 15 25 %o of 1943 excc ft 
tax 
Dec i 30 % 


of 1943 incom: tay 
Balance of 1942 incon ta 


his particular Canadian has 
paid 50% of his estimated 194? jp. 
come tax—25% on Oct. 15, 2 on 
Jan. 15—and 50% of his 1942 exce 
profits tax. He is forgiven the balang 
of his 1942 income tax except thie dif. 
ference between his estimated and hj 
actual tax. 
@ The Overlap—The doubling-up of ta, 
payments this year varies with diffcrent 
classes of taxpayers. Those in lower 
income brackets, whose taxes are de. 
ductible at the source under last year 
budget law, paid for four montlis on 
1942 income last year but are credited 
with close to six months’ payments be- 
cause they paid national defense tay 
(now abandoned) for eight month 
Those in higher brackets have ac 


| ments to make which will amount to 


nearly two months’ 1942 taxes. 

But the overlap works out evenly for 

all classes over two years. In 1942, all 
Canadians paid all of their 1941 taxes 
and part of their 1942 taxes and by the 
end of this year will have paid an 
balance owing on the unforgiven half 
of their 1942 taxes and all of their 1943 
taxes. Thus in 24 months of 1942-43 
they will have paid taxes on 30 months’ 
income. 
e Drink Economy—Canada is also ex- 
perimenting with drink curbs—for the 
stated purpose of wartime economy but 
under temperance group pressure. Ot- 
tawa in January slashed the amount of 
hard liquor that could be released from 
federal bond to provincial retail out 
lets and, to a 20% reduction in manv- 
facture of beer made in November, 
added a further 10% cut. 

Spreading out their reduced supplics, 
brewers have rationed deliveries to beer 
stores and taverns. As a result, most of 
these outlets, although they have short- 
ened their hours, are out of stock when 
workers come from factories and shops 
at six o'clock. Taverns are congested 
while supplies last and thirsty crowds go 
from one tavern to another in Canadian 
cities when the sign “Beer Sold Out” 
is hung up. 

In Quebec, a provincial order putting 
taverns on an eight-hour day (two hours 
at noon, six in the evening) has 
caught up with the shortage. When 
beer bins are empty, customers move 
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Warning ! 


For MOST PEOPLE, these flags give the 
signal to take cover. 

But not for railroad men. 

During the past winter, near-record 
snowfalls blanketed important indus- 
trial areas. Yet American railroads hauled 
record-breaking tonnages of vital freight 
over long distances with clocklike regu- 


’ HTT an MUAY MY 


a Peep Ps 


larity. And Rail-Pullman carried an aver- 
age of almost 30,000 troops nightly plus 
25 per cent more civilian passengers 
than were carried before the war began. 

Fair weather or foul, in peace or in 
war, America looks to Rail-Pullman for 
safe, dependable transportation. There 


is no substitute! 


17 dia aban BLAU igh 


= 


Because wartime travel is heavy, please purchase 
tickets early—cancel promptly if plans change— (I 
travel light and in mid-week—whenever you... 


Conor: eh* 1948, The Pullman Company 
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* BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS REGULARLY! ® 


On far-away docks—in foreign fields 
—it’s important that your shipments 
are shipped right . . . are strapped 
right. Acme Steelstrap complies with 
all Federal Strapping Specifications... 
helps get shipments where they’re 
needed . . . quickly, safely and eco- 
nomically. 


Only Undamaged Shipments 
Aid Allies 


Every shipment occupies valuable 
cargo space. But a damaged shipment 
might just as well not have been de- 
livered—it is useless to the receivers. 
On the other hand, the shipment that 
receives adequate protection is ready 
for immediate use. 


Besides assuring safe delivery, Acme 
Steelstrap conserves container mate- 
rial... speeds handling, cuts costs. .. 
and reduces shipping space. Types 
and sizes of Steelstrapping are avail- 
able for every type of package, includ- 
ing carload ladings. Write today for 
free, helpful literature. 


FOR EVERY TYPE OF SHIPPING PACK 


Be 


Bound for tropical shores—these cartons must be 
adequately protected—so Acme Steelstrap is ape 
plied to prevent damage in transit. 


le to handle, A Steelstr. i 


ACME STEEL COMPANY 


2828 Archer Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
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| from beer taverns to grill roo 
| hard liquor is allowed to be sol 


* for scarce foods 


DR 
tions heavily reduced by 
taxes. Ontario does not 
drinking of hard liquor. 
@ Beer Strikes Feared—Ottaw:; 
bombarded with protests agai 
conditions, particularly from | a 
war veteran organizations. In ; 7 R 


ne\ 
allo 


production centers the beer sh kt 
bringing strike threats. Cabir ee 
isters and officials favor relax 9 COIT 
the curbs, but they were impos 
command of Prime Minister M contra’ 
King who now refuses to ease th 

Still holding out against the ¢ The ( 
of consumer rationing on the O} J] its p 


tay put. 
bf view 

pong ul 
t seems 
egulatic 
pus regu 
¢ plan 
yee m 
cutives 
1 mec 
More 
bre bow 


Canada’s price control administ: 
turning to a campaign for cons 
and reclamation of civilian goods as 
means of overtaking short supplics. I] 
main drive will be on foods, clothi; 
household appliances, and fan 
chinery. 

Canadians will be urged to grow their 
own vegetables this year in backyards 
and front lawns and to use substitutes 
They will be told 
to bring worn kitchen utensils and rusty 
farm implements back into full use. 

Dress pattern companies have been 

asked to push the supply of pattems 
for make-over dresses. Housewives will 
be urged to examine their men’s ward- 
robes for unused suits that can be con- 
verted into women’s skirts and jackets 
and children’s clothes. Men’s dress 
clothes, unfashionable in wartime and 
in prospect of being out of place in the 
coming era of the common man, are 
especially threatened. 
@ Joint Defense Wages—In prospect is 
a new international joint commission 
to govern the employment of Canadians 
and wages paid them on joint defense 
projects being carried out by the U. S. 
government in Canada. 

Employment of manual workers is 
covered by a Washington-Ottawa un- 
derstanding made last fall under which 
the U. S. undertook to respect Canada’s 
wage stabilization policy. This agree- 
ment did not cover other workers such 
as engineers, stenographers, clerical as 
sistants, and many Canadians have been 
attracted from their regular jobs by the 
higher pay offered on the U. S. projects. 

Negotiations have been opened for a 
clearer understanding, and the proposd 
most favored is joint control under a 
commission composed of representatives 
of the two governments. 

Ottawa will probably accede to a de 
mand from Quebec Catholic labor un- 
ions for special French-Canadian rep- 
resentation on Canada’s new three-man 
National War Labor Board. Called an 
industrial court and consisting of one 
representative of management and one 
of organized labor and a chairman, the 
board will be enlarged to include rep- 
resentatives of French management and 
French labor. 
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PRODUCTION 


change in the basic philosophy of the 
plan is due any day now—elimination of 


P Broadens 
class B products. These more or less 


Regulations change from standard commercial goods and compo- 
Tee Fic nents will be placed under a modi- 
eek to week, making it difficult fied version of be old Production Re- 
, comply. That's the curse, in quirements Plan. Class A items—gener- 
ae ally mass-production, special-design mili- 
ontractor s view. tary goods—will continue under CMP. 
Except for the shifting back and torth 
The Controlled Materials Plan, like of products between class A and class B, 
i its priority predecessors, just won't changes so far haven’t actually affected 
ay put. That's its curse from the point many actions which producers are re- 
pf view of the company trying to get quired to take under the plan—comple- 
ping under it. Every week—sometimes tion of bills of materials when asked and 
tseems every day—brings new detailed filing of applications for allotments. But 
egulations Or, worse, changes im previ- the changes have made it difficult for 
pus regulations. So far, in broad outline, firms to get themselves organized inter- 
e plan remains substantially as it was nally for handling the plan wheu it 
hree months ago (BW Report to Ex- starts operating Apr. :. 
cutives—Dec.12’42,p42), but the work-  @ Study Is Imperative—Nevertheless, in- 
ig mechanics have changed a great deal. dustry has got to live with the plan. | 
More to Come—Furthermore, changes Metal-using firms should familiarize 
pe bound to continue. The first big themselves with the basic CMP reg- 


CONSERVATION 
w1DeluresFiela 


How the Light Weight 
DeLuxe Cast Iron Piston 
Conserves Critical Material 


HIGHER TENSION SILVER 


Because of the copper shortage, 17,- 
000 tons of U.S. Treasury silver have | 
been drafted to serve for the dura- | 
tion as electrical conductors. Cast, 


War-time necessity for the conservation 
of aluminum has provided an additional 
reason for manufacturers and users to 
turn to DeLuxe Cast Iron Pistons. 


For years these patented, light weight, 
cast iron pistons have found favor with 
engine manufacturers and thousands of 
motor fleet, transport and bus operators, 
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rolled, but never drilled or sawed, the | 
silver busbars are going up on build- | 


ings of the Defense Plant Corp. 


(left) under constant guard. Weight | 
plus high voltages will also preclude | 


theft. Although silver, corrosion re- 
sistant and a better conductor than 
copper, is ideal for the job, DPC prom- 
ises to return its loan after the war. 


because they combined the light weight 
advantages of the alloy type piston with 
the cast iron piston’s long life and re- 
sistance to ovalizing or collapse. 


More than 40 pre-war bus, truck, trac- 
tor and engine manufacturers used 
DeLuxe Pistons as standard equipment 
... alist which the war is fast augmenting. 


Engine users and engine manufactur- 
ers are receiving valuable help from our 
engineers. You, too, may have a prob- 
lem requiring their help. 
If so, please write us im- 


mediately and, of course, 
without obligation. De- 
Luxe Products Corp., 
1425 Lake Street, La 
Porte, Indiana. 


DELUXE 


PISTONS 


ml FILTERS 
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Methods, data, principles 
that effective foremen 
are using now-- 


Here is a working tool to help you in 
running your department—a real handbook 
that gives you in concise, usable form the 
working data, the actual proved methods, 
and the carefully-sifted background infor- 
mation every line foreman needs today to 
make the most of his job. 


JUST 
18 SPECIALISTS 


PUBLISHED 
wrote this book 
especially for 
foremen 
Carl Heyel 
A. L. Kress 
T. O. Armstrong 
Lawrence L. Bethel 
Phil Carroll, Jr. 
Charles Reitell 
Glenn Gardiner 
Roger Williams 
Howard W. Haggard 
Lydia G. Giberson 
H. P. Dutton 
Samuel L. H. Burk 
R. S. Driver 
Charles A. Drake 
Lewis K. Urquhart 
Robert Wray Porter 
James J. Bambrick, Jr. 
Robert O. Pickard 


THE 


FOREMAN’S HANDBOOK | 
Edited by CARL HEYEL 
410 pages, illustrated, $3.00 


* 


18 helpful chapters 


treakdown of the Foreman’s Job 


The Foreman as a Leader 


Quality Control and Waste Reduction 


Planning and Scheduling 

rime Study and Methods Improvement 
Cost Control by Foremen 

The Foreman’s Training Responsibilities 
What to Do About Safety 

Industrial Fatigue 

Special Problems in Supervising Women 


Modern Wage-payment Plans 
Evaluation 

Rating of Employees 
The Tools of Industrial Psychology 


The Background of Scientific Management 


Forms of Industrial Organization 
What the Foreman Should Know “About Economics 
What the Foreman Should Know About Labor 


Legislation 


e reference book emphasizes the kind of 
stical information a foreman needs in his work, to 

t of his job and to develop it beyond the 
which he assumed it, It covers every phase of 
nan's functions, from direct day-to-day respon- 
in handling people and supervising production 
’ Pisa kground of economic, legislative, and manaze- 
ment fundamentals 


needed in winning advancement How 

doo he r foremen handle the kind of ‘“‘headaches’’ that 

com ‘ mu’ You can get the answers—right answers, 

baset on proved experience in representative plants— 
great new handbook 


ASK TO SEE IT 10 DAYS FREE 


SEND THIS ON-APPROVAL COUPON 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 
Sem!l me Heyel—The Foreman’s Handbook for 10 days’ 
examination on approval. In 10 days I will send $3.00, 
few cents postage, or return book postpaid. (Postage 


paid on cash orders 

Name 

RIES. 5.464 0s8e00000009heee1binecees 4a ates 

COP GR Ben cc cccrccscvcks stenvdaseessedeccoudense 
DOMED cccavee os. casccvscedaveensinsceg$eek@nabeaen 
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| vide near Empire, Colo. 


MORE MOLY 


The government now has, in effect, a 
reserve stockpile of vital molybdenum 
through its purchase and development 


_of the Urad mine, high up on the 


eastern slope of the Continental Di- 
The De- 


| fense Plant Corp. owns the Urad, hav- 


ing purchased it from Vanadium 
Corp. of America, but it is operated 
by the Molybdenum Corp. of Amer- 
under the general supervision of 


John E. Field, Denver engineer, for 


ca 


DPC. 


up-grade tunnel to connect the mine’s 


portal and ore veins; and construction 
of a $500,000 ore-concentration mill, 
During the first World War the Urad 
produced about 100,000 tons of molyb- 
denum ore—some of its veins being 
even richer than those of the neigh- 
boring Climax mine, chief supplier of 
The out- 
side portal of the Urad is 10,500 ft. 
best 


the United Nations today. 


but the 
50-ft. 


above sea level (above), 


ore (below) is at the 11,25 level. 


Improvements to speed up 
production include the drilling of an 


( 


iW 
, 


iv 
: 


\}. 


y 
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“The Kid in the Convoy” and 
“The Kid in Upper 4,” address 


"Tg Manager of Public Relations, 


The New Haven Railroad, 
Grand Central Terminal, N. Y. 


~ 


SOME OF THE ADVANTAGES OF 
LINDSAY STRUCTURE 
REFRIGERATOR BUILDINGS 


Comparison of Ls construction with other 
type construction on buildings of similar size. 


LINDSAY STRUCTURE OTHER TYPE 
TYPE BUILDING BUILDING 
errra 2206 
suiprine | 1558 CU. FT. 
SPACE cu.Fr. | ' 


g 
8 


ERECTION 
464 MAN HRS. 


TH, 


959 MAN HRS 
(unskilled) (partially skilled) 


FOOD STORAGE SPACE 5944 CU. FT. — 5760 CU. FT. y 


LINDSAY 


s STRUCTURE 


=o vk om 


LINDSAY STRUCTURE CAN SAVE THOUSANDS OF TONS OF STEEL PER MONTH 
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capacity 108,000 meats 


YET THIS TROPICAL REFRIGERATOR BUILDING 
CAN BE DELIVERED BY PLANE 


Zero temperatures inside—a humid 130° 
outside ... this refrigerator building is keep- 
ing food fresh for hundreds of troops based 
in the tropics. This building and many 
others like it are in service today because 
their unique design permitted shipping in 
confined space on ships, planes, or trucks, 
and made erection easy. 

Lindsay Structure made this possible. 

Lindsay Structure provided the steel 

double-wall construction for protection 

against heat—humidity—insects—fungus 

—with a weight saving of over 60 G. 

Lindsay Structure made possible a 35% 

saving in shipping space . . . simplified 

crating and carting over roadless desert. 

Lindsay Structure made it possible to ship 

the building completely prefabricated 

with wiring, piping, and other fixtures in 
place so that assembly time was reduced 
+++ even with unskilled labor. 

Here again are demonstrated the advan- 
tages of the Lindsay Structure method of 
construction, which actually saves steel by 
utilizing the great strength in light sheet. 

IMMEDIATE SERVICE ON YOUR 
PILOT JOBS for war equipment. Phone or 
wire Lindsay and Lindsay, 222 W. Adams 
St., Chicago; or 60 E. 42nd St., New York. 


U. S. Patents 2017629, 2263510, 2263511 
U.S. and Foreign Patents and Patents Pending 


tion 
use 0 
| Ware 
n 50 


ulation, No. 1, and with Reg 
on inventories; Regulation 3 « 
ee ratings; Regulation 4 
n0uses and distributors; Regulat 
maintenance, repair, and operat:ig gy 
plies. Regulation 6 covers consi \iction 
and Regulation 7 consolidates . me ¢ 
the certification requirements of thd 
other regulations. 


Meanwhile, business men ¢g: neralh 
should be aware of some of the more im, 
portant procedural changes, niost of 


them for simplifying paperworl 
@ Allotted by the Month—Origin.\\ly, 3) 
though allotments of controlled iateri 
als were to be made every three months 
the requirements for each mont! were 
to be allotted separately and idcutifie 
by a separate allotment number. The 
number was to consist of a letter ident. 
fying the claimant agency, four digits 
identifying the agency’s production pro 
gram, three digits identifying the pro. 
ducer’s production schedule, and ty 
digits identifying the month (number 
ing from January, 1942). Thus a War 
Dept. allotment for April, 1943, might 
read: W-1234-567-16. 

Under the revised plan, a single allot. 
ment will cover the entire requirements 
for a quarter and will be identified by 


DESIG 


Radiog 
equire 
1,000,0 
bervllit 
{above 
can ins 
than 2 
Jonger 
but suc 
penetr. 


the number of the first month of thell metal 
quarter. Producers are allowed to pur ittert 
chase a third of their allotment of con-fm” 


Wie, 
ihe m 


trolled materials in each month. Since 
a producer is required to keep a detailed 
account of his use of each allotment, 
this simplifies paperwork considerably. 
e Additional Saving—There’s even more 
saving in the provisions by which prime 
contractors can basket the allotments 
they receive. In passing on part of his 
allotment to his subcontractors, the con- 
tractor need not specify in detail which 
allotment he is passing on. All he need 
give is the claimant agency, the first 
digit of the program number, and the 
quarter. Thus, the allotment number 
given above would become W-1-16. 
In passing on an allotment, the prime 
contractor must still obtain from his sub 
an application on form CMP4AA speci- 
fying the production schedule for which 
the material is to be used. Even this is 
simplified by a rule that a mere delivery fof the 
date on a contract may be deemed to MM mater 
constitute a production schedule. * Priv 
e No Form Required—Where the sub- J backe 
contract is small, no application form is HM *0rs a 
required from the sub. In ordering deal 0 
goods containing less than a ton of steel, maltern 
400 Ib. of alloy steel, 100 Ib. of copper, MM under 


and 20 Ib. of aluminum, the prime J srt o 
merely notifies the supplier of the num- @§ allotn 
ber of the applicable = sdb and adds Re, 
SO. The supplier, in ordering the con- JM dclive 
trolled materials he needs, merely cert Hj woul: 
fies that the order is supported b: SO HB day kk 
allotments. cries 

Distributors handling class A prod- fi cases 
ucts containing controlled materia's are # mpr: 


permitted to buy and sell them without 


* Del 
allotment numbers, The manufacturer i) 


have 
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DESIGN IN METAL | 


tadiographs of thick metal castings | 
equire high-powered X-rays—up to 
100,000 volts. By using a metal 
bervilium window in X-ray tubes 
above), General Electric technicians 
can inspect similar castings with less 
than 20,000 volts. Glass largely stops 
pnger waves set up by low voltages, | 
but such rays flow through beryllium, 
ynetrate the lattice of crystals of the 
metal under inspection, and leave a | 
pattern (below) on the photographic 
plate—a diffraction design showing 
the molecular structure. 


of the products obtains an allotment of 
materials from WPB. 
* Private WPB—Contractors who are | 
backed by a long chain of subcontrac- 
tors and subsubs can eliminate a great 
deal of paper handling by the use of an 
alternative procedure (Regulation 1 [r]) 
under which he constitutes himself a | 
sort of private WPB. He himself makes | 
allotments to all his subs, sub-subs, etc. 
Regulation 2 forbids anyone to take 
delivery of controlled materials that 
would raise his inventory above a 60- 
day level. Exception is made for deliv- 
éries made ahead of schedule and for 
cases where this rule would require 
mpracticably small deliveries. 
> Dclivesy Exceptions—Priority ratings 


Wiad Vines between 


HERE... cad HERE ? 


ws 


Electric power outlet. 


Ra Fee G 


When you design a 
machine, build a factory 
or re-model your plant 


it will pay you to get the right answer 
to this question: What can we make a 
motor do besides supply power? 


Motor-drive CAN do many things; and 
do them better, too. While your 
project is still “on the boards,” it will 
be worthwhile for you to investigate 
the possibilities fully.* 


Reliance V*S Drive provides completely flexi- 
ble power control. Applied to equipment in 
service, the installation is convenient, compact 
and trim-looking. Maximum advantages of 
space-saving, streamlining and safety can be 
obtained with fully built-in designs. 


The “business end” of any 
machine on which the work re- 
quires speed changes, reversals 
or other flexible power control. 


If... you want to boost produc- 
tion and improve quality, then 


AN 
ALL-ELECTRIC 
ABLE-SPEED DRIVE 
for A-C. CIRCUITS 


ADJUST 


Speed Ranges UP to 16 to 1+ Sizes | to 30 hp. 


@ Motor-drive is more than 
power. Properly applied, it 
provides electrically the means 
for: speed control, reversing, 
controlled acceleration, brak- 
ing, remote control, slow 
speeds for inching, threading 
or inspection. 

*Call in a Reliance Application Engi- 
neer from our nearest office. He's pro- 
duction-minded, widely-experienced, 
talks your language. 


Ask bim to bring along Bulletin 311. 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING COMPANY 


1069 Ivanhoe Road . + 
BIRMINGHAM + BOSTON «+ BUFFALO «+ 
HOUSTON, TEX « LOS ANGELES « Mi 
PORTLAND. ORE -« ST SAN FRAP 


YNEAPC 


CHICAGO «+ Clip 


e Cleveland, Ohio 
NNATI « DETROIT + GREENVILLE S$ C 
« PHILADELPHIA «+ PITTSBURGH 

) OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


ave no effect on delivery of the three 
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“Heavyweights aren't always 
the strongest boxers.” 


LIGHTWEIGHT GENERAL BOXES 
ASSURE EXTRA STRENGTH 


@ Many types of war shipments are 
receiving maximum protection from 
lightweight General Wirebound Con- 
tainers, Their extra strength is due to 
their scientific design—reversing the 
common belief that the heavier the 


box, the greater its strength. 


General Boxes are made from 
selected woods, bound with wire to 
give them the strength of steel. They 
are planned in the laboratory to give 
maximum protection with a minimum 
amount of tare weight. As a result, 
they are assuring faster, safer and 
easier service on production fronts 


and in shipment of war goods. 


Your war shipments, too, can have 
Boxes 
afford. General Box engineers have 


the extra strength General 
helped hundreds of manufacturers to 
Government packing 
They may be able to 
help you—write for full details. 


meet various 


specifications. 


For manufacturers of war products: General 
Heavy Duty Wire-Bound and Nailed Wooden 
BOXES and CRATES © For Domestic Service: 
Corrugated BOXES and Wood Clected Fibre- 
board CRATES © Discontinued for the Duration: 
Generalite and Nailed Strapped BEVERAGE 
CASES. e 


GENERAL 
BOXcompr PANY 


aS: 


General Offices: 502 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
District Offices and Plants: Brooklyn, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, East St. Louis, Kansas City, Louisville, 
Milwaukee, New Orleans, Sheboygan, Winchendon. 
Continental Box Company, Inc.: Houston, Dallas 
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controlled materials except that ware- 
houses must make delivery of controlled 
materials on an AAA rating and ex- 
cept also that, during the second quar- 
ter of 1943, producers of controlled 
materials may deliver on ratings after 
filling all allotments. Every manufac- 
turer to whom an allotment is issued 
or passed on is given a priority rating 
also (and is not allowed to extend any 
other ratings he may receive) which he 
uses to buy class B products and un- 
controlled materials. A rating used by 
the possessor of an allotment number 
takes precedence over the same rating 
not accompanied by an allotment. 

Steel warehouses and distributors, ac- 
cording to Regulation 4, deliver on allot- 
ment numbers. In addition, they may 
fill any order amounting to less than 
$10 and may deliver to any customer 
who certifies that his quarterly use of 
a particular type of steel] does not ex- 
ceed a specified amount—four tons for 
plates and shapes, two tons for pipe, 
etc. Copper may be delivered from 
warehouses on allotments and also on 
AA-5 or better ratings provided the 
purchaser does not use more than a ton 
a month, Except for maintenance, re- 
pair, and operating supplies, aluminum 
may only be delivered on allotments. 
¢ Essential Industries Listed—Anyone 
whose need for controlled materials in 
their basic form, for use as mainte- 
nance, repair, and operating supplies 
(MRO), falls within the amounts that 
can be delivered by warehouses without 
allotment numbers should get them in 
that manner. As to larger users, Regu- 
lation 5 lists the essential industries in 
two groups. Any industry included on 
one of the lists may buy controlled 
materials for MRO in amounts up to 
the dollar rate of expenditure for MRO 
during 1942 merely by certifying that 
the order is for MRO. 

To buy fabricated products or non- 
controlled materials, up to the same 
quantity limit, industries in Group I 
may use a rating of AA-l, industries in 
Group II of AA-2X, and other indus- 


| tries of A-10. Anyone who wants to buy 
MRO at more than the 1942 rate must 


apply to WPB for permission. 
e Latest Rule on Materials—Regulation 
8, just out, provides an allotment sym- 
bol, X-1, and an AA-1 rating by which 
a of controlled materials can 
uy controlled and uncontrolled ma- 
terials needed to produce the controlled 
materials they sell. For instance, ar- 
mored copper cable is considered a con- 
trolled material. The producer would 
buy the armoring steel on his X-]. Con- 
sumers of controlled materials should 
not include in bills of materials and 
applications amounts of materials used 
in the production of items considered 
as being controlled materials. In the 
above case, a user of armored cable 
should not include the armor steel in a 
bill of material. 


NEW PRODUcTe#. 


Recent 
otectis ¢ 

u ” s thai 
Cottonleather tweish 
Caught by the shortage in sole jeathe, er t 
various shoe manufacturers are ying. et t 
new material called Cottonleat}). : by “ of 


manufacturer, Southern Frictio) \jj:im fact 
rials Co., Charlotte, N.C. Othe: Leathe Hur 
users are beginning to try it for cut” 
facings, surface ly grate agaitist frig 
tion, etc. Though it contains n 
and is actually based on a woven cotto; 
fabric, one shoe manufacturer repor 
that thus far in his experiments it a 
pears to be outwearing sole leat! 
Depending upon thickness 
the material consists of two to 
of canvas-like fabric, impregnated \ 
a thermosetting organic binder, 
calendered, and surface-ground 
semble leather in color and finis! 
simiflexible, is claimed to be resistant t 
water, oil, and heat. Materials enteriy 
its construction are not now on the crit 
ical list. 


Lift Fork Lengtheners 
Standard lengths of forks on indus 


trial lift trucks are established both by ak 
the kinds of loads they are designed to re c 
carry and by the lifting capacities of par- at _ 
ticular trucks. But often such a truck sf" is t 
given a job to do that is beyond its fork ws n 
capacity yet well within its lifting and babe 
carrying power. we 
With an eye to such temporary of; 
permanent contingencies, ‘Towmotorgme PO™ 
Corp., 1237 E. 152nd St., Cleveland, ise?" 
ame-' 


In ma 
s, ther 
ming 

x. Me 
ight at 
ugh ti 
otk—a 

pn on 

br mat 
Havin 
work | 
)., Sou 
te a | 


oviwel 


esles. 
bringing out a series of new Fork F'xten- 
sion Adapters, making it possible to ex- 
tend fork lengths of its trucks as much 
as 24 in. safely. The adapters are at 
tached quickly as illustrated. Taking 
one at a time, you hold it vertically with 
its “eye” downward, shove it all the 
way back over a tine of the fork, and 
lower it into horizontal position. It 
locks automatically against forward and 
backward sliding and is insured against [iss cor 
slippage sidewise by deep flanges v hich ie glar 
fit over the tine. It is as easy to remove Hikreay 
such an extension as to attach it. 


id to] 


oviwel 


me-w ¢ 


iness 
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ket Dust Mask 


Recent redesign of the Martindale 
yecti:e Mask reduces its weight to 
. than # 0z., making an exceedingly 
‘»eweiht device lighter than ever. Ma- 
chal ze from former models comes 
ough the adoption of preformed pias- 
-for the face plate which used to be 
je of Sheet aluminum or zinc The 
qufacturer, Martindale Electric Co., 
6 Hird St., Cleveland, states that no 


7 


A 


nge has been made in the quickly re- 
yeeable cloth filter. 

Although the purpose of the compact 
uk is to protect the industrial worker 
inst nontoxic dusts (except those of 
pestos and free silica), it is not un- 
nkable that many an industrial excc- 


ve will want to keep one handy in 
‘pocket for possible use during plant 
tations and inspections. 


ame-Welders’ Glass 


In many types of flame-welding with | 


, there are cloudy yellow flames of 


ming sodium vapor given off by the | 
x. More often than not they are so | 
ight and dense that the welder has a | 
wh time seeing through them to his | 
tk-a factor that has slowed produc- | 


a on planes, tanks, ships and other 
ut material. 
Having put its laboratory and plant 


work on a remedy, American Optical | 
),, Southbridge, Mass., now announces | 
te a stock of a new eye - 


oviweld-Didymium Glass for welders’ 
gles. Lenses made of the material are 
id to have all the power of standard 
wiweld glass in absorbing undesired 
it rays, including ultraviolet and in- 
red, plus the special ability of Didy- 
um (which is a combination of ele- 
ents) to take out glare from “‘flux- 
we.” Once the welder is able to see 
th rod and work more clearly, his effi- 
acy is stepped up, particularly in the 
me-welding of steel or aluminum. The 
s comes in three shades which mect 
¢ glare control specifications of the 
eau of Standards. 
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» ++ When you Install ceilings of 
Armstrong's Cushiontone 


ACTORY WORKERS suffer from noise demons just as 

much as office workers do. The best way to get rid of these 
insidious saboteurs of efficiency is to trap them in low-cost ceilings 
of Armstrong’s Cushiontone. 

A ceiling of Cushiontone absorbs up to 75% of the sound that 
strikes its surface, thanks to the 484 deep noise-quieting holes in 
each 12” x 12” unit. Not even repainting affects this high efli- 
ciency—it is permanent. 

Armstrong’s Cushiontone can be installed quickly, often with 
no interruption whatever to production. Maintenance is simple. 
The factory-applied, ivory-colored surface helps improve illumi- 
nation... sometimes cuts lighting cost. 

FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET gives all the facts about Arm- 
strong’s Cushiontone. Write for your copy. Armstrong Cork 
Co., Building Materials Division, 3003 Stevens St., Lancaster, Pa. 


Armstrong's 
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Although the general trend of in- 
ventories continued upward durin 
most of 1942, policies of individua 
companies varied widely. The fol- 
lowing tabulation shows how a group 


Inventories 
1942 1941 
Allied Chemical ...... $26,804 $25,643 
American Bank Note.... 3,038 3,000 
American Can.......... 58,069 64,144 
American Chicle..... 7,152 6,984 
American Locomotive.... 29,955 20,775 
American Radiator ...... 22,134 25,182 
American Sugar Refining. 16,680 14,348 
American Tobacco...... 229,355 200,221 
American Woolen...... 55,120 54,418 
Armstrong Cork ........ 20,661 18,811 
Bethlehem Steel ........ 168,050 139,432 
Ne Sea: 28,847 28,696 
Bridgeport Brass........ 8,824 7,291 
Briggs & Stratton....... 2,235 1,823 
Burroughs Adding Mach.. 9,449 10,764 
2 Sea 18,089 20,900 
YY SAPS . 14,065 18,359 
PPT Freee .. 10,209 8,408 
Chete Belt... ....cccccs 3,268 2,907 
EE oda ice naw aa wa.cad 71,162 77,986 
Commercial Solvents.... 5,540 3,917 
Congoleum-Naim ...... 8,618 8,227 
Consolidated Aircraft.... 72,470 54,890 
Container Corp......... 3,200 4,341 
Continental Can........ 38,550 43,472 
Corn Products Refining.. 11,470 14,902 
Cumpe Ga......:.i-<-0 eee 32,966 
Crucible Steel.......... 30,525 26,965 
Diamond Match... . 10,698 11,366 
eee nee 84,021 75,559 
Electric Storage Battery.. 13,673 11,432 
Endicott-Johnson << ear 21,525 
Fairbanks, Morse... 15,988 10,939 
General Baking 2,235 1,786 
General Cigar .... 18,469 16,948 
General Foods.......... 43,407 57,231 
General Steel Castings... 5,260 4,297 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber. 94,192 83,010 


Hazel-Atlas Slass . 4,826 6,149 
Hershey Chocolate ...... 11,099 16,364 
International Harvester. ..125,944 133,114 
Johns-Manville ......... 11,856 13,417 
Lima Locomotive ....... 8,951 5,370 
P. Lorillard ..... . 64,048 39,930 
Mesta Machine... ... 11,870 7,282 
Mohawk Carpet ........ 10,512 11,305 

9,877 


Monsanto Chemical..... 11,088 
National Biscuit ... .. 19,565 14,306 
National Dairy . 2, 
National Distillers ...... 47,244 
National Supply . 
North American Aviation. 42,235 35,502 


Owens-Illinois Glass ..... 16,539 18,969 
Penick & Ford......... 2,954 3,217 
Philip Morris .......... 66,082 53,740 
ae 49,254 29,382 
Republic Steel ......... 81,357 72,769 
Rustless Iron & Steel.... 3,526 4,061 
Sharon Steel ........... 6,012 5.094 
SO eee 15,283 11,700 
ee 16,706 11,670 
Sundstrand Machine Tool 3,449 1,723 
Tubize Chatillon ....... 2,181 1,919 
Underwood-Elliott-Fisher.. 9,749 9,525 
Union Carbide & Carbon. 69,970 61,487 
United Aircraft ........ 53,559 66,913 
eae 6,112 7,360 
Pree 78,128 76,666 
Vultee Aircraft ... 39,710 31,089 
Warner & Swasey....... 6,783 3,844 
Westinghouse Air Brake.. 13,161 14,826 
Westinghouse Electric . . . 156,652 123,029 


Wheeling Steel......... 32,021 33,956 
Worthington Pump ..... 26,814 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube 40,518 


War’s Impact on Inventories 


of representative manufacturing and 
distributing corporations shifted their 
cash, inventory, and net working capi- 
tal positions during the year (figures 
in thousands of dollars): 


Cash and . 

Government Securities Net Working Capital 

1942 1941 1942 1941 
$78,891 $64,446 $103,546 $89,288 
4,828 3,114 7,863 7,225 
18,539 17,756 64,575 60,144 
2,916 1,910 9,999 8,739 
26,207 6,525 24,938 20,069 
26,830 18,964 50,255 45,031 
17,086 18,779 39,485 35,707 
10,748 18,804 217,354 134,364 
7,921 8,338 43,522 39,284 
2,815 4,668 24,237 23,514 
183,337 117,533 205,361 212,489 
31,563 20,321 58,375 50,693 
8,408 4,556 6,985 6,559 
5,541 1,300 2,138 1,693 
19,607 14,546 25,037 22,943 
8,049 2,423 24,494 23,498 
21,519 9,990 32,213 29,162 
31,533 27,102 33,253 29,973 
6,223 1,681 8,054 5,316 
91,722 90,469 141,371 127,236 
15,068 5,255 15,665 13,678 
8,167 7,505 14,684 14,672 
37,848 17,988 14,702 3,203 
8,380 5,454 4,879 5,899 
14,218 7,974 54,536 53,894 
35,187 30,561 44,752 43,795 
34,351 15,626 51,081 45,620 
18,203 20,082 37,708 34,556 
5,002 2,898 26,936 26,538 
223,200 171,258 173,120 149,825 
8,119 6,134 24,876 24,610 
8,246 3,207 29,500 26,969 
14,555 5,156 14,337 15,377 
7,200 4,747 7,717 6,010 
1,522 1,337 21,736 21,523 
34,827 7,500 61,782 48,755 
9,896 7,810 8,318 9,148 
39,032 28,698 119,763 106,077 
12,913 7,149 12,966 12,887 
8,273 1,058 13,628 12,175 
161,601 83,723 286,028 254,016 
26,525 12,327 32,390 22,038 
3,187 3,503 8,356 6,863 
5,187 7,892 49,993 48,756 
5,810 2,526 4,523 4,702 

5,071 3,099 13,501 12,77 
18,637 19,112 21,884 20,022 
29,988 30,880 35,652 34,096 
35,528 15,016 65,113 50,056 
10,694 2,680 67,091 52,138 
13,793 9,332 37,660 36,048 
43,841 23,062 19,373 12,883 
22,446 12,021 23,092 24,488 
5,508 2,347 5,870 5,950 
3,841 1,937 56,049 44,993 
75,599 28,424 104,813 37,715 
93,840 77,534 110,420 =110,841 
5,774 3,006 4,632 3,737 
6,126 4,042 8,455 8,000 
3,627 5,025 15,603 16,220 
17,520 15,498 20,481 16,882 
2,467 1,119 1,481 1,021 
8,198 6,138 6,605 5,865 
13,002 4,719 20,680 18,087 
65,473 65,490 95,916 88,821 
67,924 61,754 73,943 32,616 
26,587 18,397 31,771 26,272 
21,069 38,315 103,159 88,350 
20,813 5,863 3,305 7,343 
22,499 13,043 8,367 6,501 
12,322 8,258 32,934 31,579 
82,646 59,956 165,166 162,945 
16,798 14,998 43,636 43,565 
7,186 1,609 18,809 15,779 
75,715 57,349 95,846 88,097 
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More Materia s 


Despite several acto 
working to stem rise, t:=nd ; 
inventories was up in 1942, } 
expansion is slackening. 


Manufacturers’ inventories c: atinyg 
their mushroom growth durin: 194 
but the rate of increase lo sped 
steadily. Percentagewise, net €.ansig 
of inventories was less than hal! that ; 
1941. At the end of the year. inye 
tories as a whole seemed to be leveliy 
off, and some lines even reported sy 
stantial reductions. 
@ Rise Only 3% in Six Months—Dep 
of Commerce indexes show that toi 
manufacturers’ inventories expandq 
about 12% during the past year, whig 
compares with a 32% rise in 1941. Mo 
of this gain was concentrated in ¢ 
first half of the year, the second ha 
accounting for only a 3% rise. Tl 
index shot up a good 20% during t 
last six months of 1941. 

Durable goods producers account 
for most of the gain during 194 
From December to December, they i 
creased inventories by 19%. Manufat 
turers of nondurable goods showed an 
rise of 4% in their stocks during t 
year, but this represents the differen 
between an 8% gain in the first ha 
year and a 4% reduction in the ne 
six months. Inventories in the nondu 
able lines hit their peak in July, whe 
the index touched 155.3. After tha 
each month brought a small shrinkagg 
and at year-end the index was bac 
down to 149.6. 
@ Statistical Consideration—In one 14 
_ percentage comparisons fail 
show the real rate of growth. Since t 
base is increasing constantly, percentag 
increases in successive periods will grad 
ually diminish even though the absolut 
amount of growth remains the same. | 
this case, however, the bias is negligibld 
The indexes (averages for 1939 eq 
100) show that growth is slowing dowa 


Durable Nondurab 


Total Goods Goods 
Dec., 1940.. 119.9 129.8 1113 
June, 1941.. 132.0 146.7 119.2 


Dec., 1941.. 158.4 175.5 1435 
June, 1942.. 172.9 193.2 155.3 
Dec. 1942.. 177.6 2096 149.6 


The accompanying table shows ho 
these trends are reflected in the baland 
sheets of a representative group of mam 
facturing and distributing companies 
Although the majority show an increas 
in the inveritory account, the results: 
mixed. This is in sharp contrast to 
similar tabulation of 1941 balance shee} 
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CONSERVE 
YOUR CABLES 


Rough on rope! 


War lives on it, and civilians walk . . . 
while a hungry world probes for oil as neve: 
before. Last year within the United States, 
almost twenty thousand wells were started. 
And with many a driller, Rochester Ropes 
are a “must” specification. 

No industry makes any more gruelling 
demands on wire rope. The steady strain of 
dead weight, the pull of the casing, the 
fishing for lost drills or twisted casing .. . 
the mud, sand, gravel, brine, damp, heat 
and cold at various levels . . . require rope 
built for tough going, stamina in every 
strand! And inthe oil fields, as well as in the 
contractors’ camps, steel mills, shipyards, 
mines, skyscrapers, plane plants, shipping 

. wherever the specifications are severe 
and requirements rigid, you'll find Rochester 
Ropes doing hard jobs well, safely, cheaply. 

All our present output is restricted to 
government and high priority industries. 


But for the best in wire rope 
tomorrow, remember the 
name—Rochester! 


Wire rope is precious now! Take proper care of what you have! 


Tough Problem + Stainless Steel = Product Improvement 


This Stainless Steel dewpoint 
tester is used along the cross- 
country pipe lines that deliver 
gas to giant industrial furnaces 
—or your kitchen range. And 
inside the unit is a small Stain- 
Jess mirror that is used to check 
the moisture content of the gas. 
Through the combined use of a 
refrigerant and the naturally 
low thermal conductivity of 
Stainless Steel, the mirror is 
kept at a temperature lower 
than that of the rest of the unit. 
This use of Stainless Steel per- 
mits precise readings, through 
a plastic ““window”’, of the tem- 
peratures at which condensa- 
tion appears on the mirror. 
Thus, the moisture content of 
the gas can be controlled—to 
prevent freezing and internal 


THE CARPENTER STEEL 


arpenter 
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corrosion in the pipe lines. 


But what has the dewpoint 
tester got to do with your new 
or improved products? Just this 
— it utilizes two of the properties 
of Carpenter Stainless that 
your designers may want to in- 
clude in those products. Along 
with providing the low thermal 
conductivity needed for the mir- 
ror, the Stainless body of the 
dewpoint tester provides posi- 
tive protection against corrosion, 
In producing today’s products, 
and in planning tomorrow’s, 
take advantage of Carpenter's 
practical knowledge of Stain- 
less Steels. Consider Carpenter 
as your General Headquarters 
for helpful production and 
design-engineering information. 


COMPANY, READING, PA. 


High Nickel Alloys 
Stainless Steels 


Matched Tool Steels 


Branches at—Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Hartford, St. Louis, 


Indianapolis, New York, Philadelphia 


when almost every company 
showed a marked rise (BW—\' ; 29° 
p72). ? 
e Few Large Gains—Some 


| like Radio Corp. of America, 


increase of nearly 100% in th 
tories during 1942, but the: 
exceptions. In most cases tl 
was moderate, and many < 
show a sharp contraction. 
Comparison with the half 
ance sheets (BW—Sep.5’42,ps 
that most of the growth of in 
took place in the first six m 
good many companies actually doy 
their stocks in the last half of 194 
Chrysler, for example, started 
with $77,896,000 in its inve: 
count. The total rose slightly $75 
381,000 at midyear, but dep! mj 
the last half brought inventory down 
$71,162,000 in December, a 
about 9% for the year. 
e Change Was Expected—This erady 
leveling off is no surprise to busine 
Few executives expected inventory a 
cumulation this year to match 194 
when companies were rushing to stoc 


up on raw materials and semimanufa 
tured goods. 
Price control measures, howe 


faulty, have done a good deal to slo 
down the growth of manufacturers’ it 
ventories. Raw material prices, whic 
shot up about 25% in 1941, gaincd onl 
15% last year. This had a double in 
pact on the inventory situation. 8 
holding down the cost of material 
price control automatically held dovw 
value of inventory. At the same tim 
it reassured companies that were buyin 
in expectation of a price rise. 

e@ Values Rise Despite Lid—Price co 
trols have been far from perfect, hoy 
ever. Part of the rise in inventories 
doubtedly represents an increase in co 
rather than an accumulation of larg 
amounts of goods. And part of it pro! 
ably represents purchases made in a 
ticipation of rising prices. 

Another factor tending to .put th 
brakes on inventory accumulation | 
the gradual adjustment of companic 
to their place in war production. Mucl 
of the increase that took place in 194 
resulted from the enormous expansi0f 
of production which brought a deman 
for larger working stocks of material 
Bottlenecks and delays of all sort 
tended to pile up inventories of finishe 
or semifinished goods at various stage 
of production. And fear of shortage 
encouraged managers to build up bi 
ger stocks than they actually would nee 
if supplies became available smoothh 
e@ Cash Accounts Rise—An_interestin 
sidelight on inventories is the questi 
of how companies have financed thi 
expansion of their investment. 1h 
cash column in the accompanying tabl 
shows that few companies have clone ! 
by cutting down their liquid asscts. 
most cases, the companies are holding 
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sh than ever before, both be- 
ey need more working capital 
jer present conditions and because 
»; month they have to meet the 
b.vviest tax payments in their histories. 
Figures on net working capital show 
jt most companies have also been 
{Weful not to impair their working 
\igins. In general, working capital 
5 increased. 


~° 
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“Bouncing Baby 

“Infant” plane industry’s 
Wtonsolidated-Vultee merger is 
‘il mpleted; Girdler and Emanuel | 
ead well-rounded outfit. | 


If large-scale corporate integration 
nifics that an industry is coming of 
se, aircraft manufacturing took a long 
p towards maturity this week. On 
Vednesday, stockholders gave final ap- 
sal to the long awaited merger of |f 
nsolidated and Vultee, two of avia- 
jon's top- -rank companies. In doing so, | 


caeets that ranges from bearings to | 
mbers. 
Volume of Half Billion—In size alone, | 
he Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. | 
ll be impressive enough. The merger 
sill bring together one of the greatest 
ols of machinery, floor space, and pro- 
juction talent ever controlled by a 
fngle organization. Assets will total | 
ound $270,000,000. Net sales will 
«ach something like $500,000,000 this 
ear. Capitalization will consist of 216,- | 
59 sha ares of $1:25 convertible preferred | 
nd 1,385,933 shares of common (mar- | 
et value around $20 a share). 
But the importance of the new com- 
any lies in the varicty of its products || 
swell as in the scale of its operations. 
consolidated Vultee will be a vertically 
tegrated system, turning out its own 
opellers, engines, and bodies. It will 
its own designing, manufacture its 
wn parts. Its products will include | 
live bombers, trainers, flying boats, and | 
ge Liberator bombers. When the war | 
nds, it will be able to fan out in any 
fa dozen different directions accord- 
ng 3 to the complexion of postwar mar- | 
‘ation Corp. at the Top-Con | 
tolling this great combine is Aviation | 
op., a $37,000,000 company which || 
wns 76% of Vultee’s common. For, || 
~y - Consolidated’s assets total | 
79,000,000 against Vultee’s $92,000,- | 
0, in this case the tail wags the dog. | 
ultee now owns 34% of Consolidated, 
vhich gives it working control. After | 
he merger, Aviation Corp. will hold 
avound 30% of the common stock of 
the new company, still a comfortable 
argin of control. 
Dominating the recent history of all || 
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ey created a new giant with a list of |= 


LETTERS...MORE LETTERS @™ 


and | haven't read yesterday’ mail 


“HOW WILL I EVER get out from under this pile of mail? I barely have time to read the 
stuff, let alone answer it. The way letters, inquiries, memos keep pouring in, I never seem to 
get caught up. I’ve got to find some way to answer these things quicker.” 


“SEE MY DESK NOW. Clean as a whistle, 
and each day’s letters answered that day. 
Less mail? Not at all. But a lot more organ- 
ization. Thanks to that book, I found how 
easy it is to answer letters promptly, by get- 
ting important information down on paper.” 


“THIS LITTLE BOOK, by Robert E. Ramsay, 
business writer, is just what I needed. I saw 
it advertised. Has a lot of suggestions on how 
to get the information I need...to speed up 
my correspondence. Our printer can adapt 
these to our set-up. I think I’ll try ’em.” 


FREE: 


COUPON 


e copy 


/senvd 
"TODAY 


this new 
for your fre of Sromptly 
jittle sie X; ged with idens eee 

ours ‘cost forms tha ndence, 
office- ed upc correspo’ today: 
you spec today’s s letters 
answer 


and Other Papers for Office and Advertising Use 


Hammermill Paper Co., Erie, Pa., Dept. BW 3-20 


Please send my free copy of “Very Promptly Yours.” 


(Please attach to your company letterhead) 


NN A 


been gath- 
SS : :. the Earth have > oe 
s these Giants 1 at mighty minera 
Slowly eevee’ erg they are ready oe avestignt® ..- Now! 
ering ther seth Carolina —to fight for Victory- 
sources of No A 
= —=S—_— 


IRON Millions of tons of magnet- 
ic iron ores especially suit- 
able for the production of Sponge Iron 


which as ‘melting stock’’ can greatly 


relieve the scrap shortage. 


AL Suitable foriron production, 
10,000 tol 2,000 cubic feet 
of gas, 70% metallurgical COKe, II iDs. 


coal tar products and 25 lbs, ammonium 


sulphate per ton. 


MAGNESIU 


sources for Magnesium Metal in the world 


The largest 


mapped re- 


in olivine deposits running 48 % magnesia 
associated with chromite, nickel and 


vermiculite. 


MANGANES 


ning to 30% 
manganese. 


Tremendous 


deposits run- 
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CORUNDU This mineral 


like hardness and badly needed for ma- 


of diamond- 


chining and finishing metals is found in 
North Carolina. Also large quantities of 
other natural abrasives such as garnets. 

North Carolina is produc- 


MIC pr 


nation’s output of precious Mica, yet 


ing more than 7 


hundreds of rich mines are waiting to be 
developed for highly profitable operation. 

North Carolina has power available 
for war production. Labor is 99 % Ameri- 
can born—loyal, efficient. Climate is a 
helpful partner to efficient production. 
The tax structure of North Carolina is 
sound, Write today for full information. 
Address, Commerce and Industry Division, 3079 
Department of Conservation and Development, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 
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Tom Girdler, on loan from Republi 
Steel to Consolidated Vultee Aircraff 
Corp., says it doesn’t take aircraft en 


matter 
Witho 


gineers to run plane plants, and he gpa 
turning out the ships to prove it | /$ 
ther a 
ef ma 
three companies are two personalities tee 
Hard-driving, hard-headed Tom Girdler ted. I 
le nar 


on loan from Republic Steel, is runnin 


° r “ endnets 
production both at Vultee and at Con duct 
solidated. Handling the finances is Vicgiif ™S lit 
tor Emanuel, New York investmentgmp!/l é 


banker with a taste for fox hunting jie job | 


once master of the Woodland Pytchleym"*s. 
hounds, now chairman and president of Girdle 
| Aviation Corp. manuc 
e The Early History—The story beg" at 
gins, however, before either Girdler or as chai 
Emanuel entered the picture. Cong te be 
solidated dates back to 1923 when Maj"). © 
Reuben H. Fleet took over the Gallauggpember 
det Aircraft Corp. With two pioncerms own 
designers, Joseph W. Gwinn and Isaaciw pre 
M. Laddon, he began production at ag vic 
plant in Buffalo. Long before the war,peary, 
Consolidated was turning out big flying One : 
boats and experimenting with designsgmmce lat 
that led to the B-24 long range bomber! wit 
(the Liberator). b spoke 
Labor trouble and winter ice on Lakejphich | 
Erie gave Major Flect a double motivefieently 
for moving west. In 1935 he transmit Con 
ferred Consolidated to San _ Dieg labor 
Calif., where he continued operations jw w 


until the end of 1941. At that pointed on 
Victor Emanuel appeared on the scene, po. S 
and the merger of Consolidated and “The 
Vultee began to take shape. rt, ¢ 
e Cord Bows Out—Emanuel had co-fazest 
tered the affairs of Vultee some vears jpcict 

earlier when he took over the badly fs to | 
jumbled interests of E. L. Cord, auto-§j a pi 
mobile manufacturer. Cord had formed me o 


the Airplane Development Corp. in juctior 


1932 and in 1936 merged it wit! the gj And 
Aviation Manufacturing Corp., a w ‘.olly Holders 
owned subsidiary of Aviation Corp. Mop. s 


4.001 


» al 


Emanuel bought up what was lc't 0! 


sines 
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js investments in 1937, and after 
ssion of reorganizations and sim- 
ations he emerged with Aviation 
p. as his top holding company. 
jp the midst of this scramble, the old 
pane Development Corp. again sep- 
ed from its parent, Aviation Manu- 
turing Corp., and became the Vultee 
4 gaft Corp. This company was built 
Mind the design genius of Gerard S. 
¥ tee (later killed in a plane crash) and 
LMincentrated on single-engine equip- 
nt of various types. By the time war 
ne, Vultee had a well rounded line in 
s branch and was ready for quick 
pansion. 
Sells to Vultee—Late in 1941 
hi. Fleet began looking for a way to 
out of Consolidated, and Vultee, 
h the backing of the Army and Navy, 
pped into his place. In December, 
Mm], Vultee bought out the Fleet in- 
rests for $1,500,000 acquiring 34% 
strol of Consolidated. From then on, 
eget Of the two companies was only 
matter of time. 
Without Tom Girdler, however, the 
mpanies might have had their hands 
» full of production problems to 
ther about combining. Girdler took 
e' management of both just after 
jultee acquired control of Consoli- 
ted. Emanuel wasn’t bothered about 
¢ financing, but he did worry about 
duction, which was somewhat out 
{his line. Consequently he turned to 
idler and persuaded him to take over 
¢ job of making the plants turn out 
lanes. 
Girdler Picks Woodhead—Girdler and 
manuel had worked together before, 
th at Republic Steel, where Girdler 
chairman and Emanuel a member 
{the board, and in Emanuel’s Aviation 
ip. which had Girdler for a board 
«mber. Girdler brought in several of 
sown men such as Harry Woodhead, 
ow president of both companies, who 
; vice-president of Republic’s sub- 
dary, Truscon Steel. 
One sidelight is the fact that Girdler, 
nce labor’s bitter enemy, is getting on 
| with the unions in his plane plants. 
hspokesman for the machinists unions 
hich hold the Consolidated contract 
cently said, “Changes in management 
t Consolidated have been beneficial 
labor. Girdler has fixed things so we 
now whom to see to get beefs straight- 
cd out and he sees to it we get ac- 
n. So far he has been reasonable.” 
‘The Damndest Business”—For his 
at, Girdler declares, “This is the 
saziest damned business in the world. 
lief that a manufacturer of planes 
4 to have an aviation background and 
ka pilot is screwy. We are knocking 
ne of the nonsense out of plane pro- 
ction.” 
And Victor Emanuel reports to stock- 
widers that, in spite of taxes, Aviation 
op.’ net income jumped from $2,- 


4,000 in 1941 to $4,724,000 in 1942. 
siness Week © March 20, 1943 


Satisfaction ¢ 


SATISFACTION is what your War Bond 
dollars fight for now! The satisfaction that 
follows freedom—the right of a man to 
make his home his castle . . . the right to 
think and talk and worship as he pleases! 
Those are the rights our dollars and our 
men defend right now. Later, when the 
war is won, and the boys from the armed 
forces are home again, you can have... 


YOUR MONEY BACK. That’s when those War 
Bond dollars will come in mighty handy! 
With the help of that money, you can con- 
tinue the fight to make this a better world 
to live in—a world that offers freedom 
from want, freedom from drudgery, and 
new products made in new ways. 


370 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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WE OF THIS COMPANY are learning things 
from all-out war work that we never knew 
before in all our 67 years of business! 
When peace comes, you'll get the benefits! 
There will be plenty of rolling and over- 
head doors not only for your garage, but 
for other parts of your home and plant. 


ESTABLISHED 1676 


BUILDERS OF ROLLING AND OVERHEAD DOORS IN STEEL AND WOOD 
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LIGHT 


FROM 


FLOORS 


makes your 
lighting system 


more efficient 


Human eyes are industry’s finest and best 
tools. But they are useless without light. 
And the amount and quality of light de- 
pend not only upon the light source but 
also upon reflection and diffusion. 

Light-colored walls and ceilings long 
have been used to reflect and diffuse 
light. Today, light-colored floors also are 
being used to salvage waste light. 

These new light-reflecting floors are 
built of concrete. They are made with 
Atlas White portland cement instead of 
gray portland cement or other darker 
materials. Hence they reflect more light 
—salvage waste light. This improvement 
in illumination— 


> reduces eyestrain, headaches, and 
absenteeism; 

> decreases accidents, errors and 
spoilage; 

> increases quality and quantity of 


production. 


Maintenance of white-cement floors is 
simple — frequent sweeping, occasional 
damp mopping, periodic scrubbing. 
Send fornew book, “Light From Floors.” 
Write Universal Atlas Cement Company 
(United States Steel Corporation Subsid- 
iary), Chrysler Building, New York City. 


B-F-16 


ATLAS 
WHITE CEMENT 


For Light-Reflecting Floors 
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THE MARKETS 


When the Supreme Court finally came 
through with its decision on railroad re- 
organizations, it really kicked the bottom 
out of the market for bankrupt rail stocks. 
On Monday morning, just before the 
court read its opinion, reorganization rails 
were selling not far below their tops for 
the year. By the time the market closed, 
their prices were skidding down toward 
the vanishing point. 

e Some Samples—Here’s what two days 
of adjustment did to bankrupt rail stocks 
still listed on the Big Board: 


Satur- Tues- 


1943 1943 day day 

High Low Close Close 
Rock Island 2% vs «(1% 5 
Rock Island 6% pfd. 3% My 2% 3 
Rock Island 7% pfd. 4 + 3% 1 
Rio Grande pfd. 3% % 2% +4 
New Haven 2% Y 1% i 
New Haven pfd. 6 1% 4% 2 
N. Y., Ontario 154 ve 1% V% 
Frisco 1% ft «1% le 
Frisco pfd. 3% 4% 2% 3 
Cotton Belt 9 4 9 5} 
Seaboard Airline 2 ts 1% be 
Seaboard Airline pfd. 4% 56 3% 1% 
Western Pacific pfd. 3% ae + 


@ Not Even a Gamble—This reaction to 
the court’s decision shouldn’t surprise 
anyone. In fact, the only surprising thing 
is that the owners of some bankrupt 
rail stocks can find buyers for them at 
any price. ‘The Supreme Court's decision 
gave full approval to the policy of wash- 
ing out all common and preferred stocks 
in reorganization. 

Two main points came before the 
court in cases involving reorganization 
plans for the Western Pacific and the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific. 
It decided both in favor of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, which supervises 
Section 77 reorganizations. First, it ruled 
that the ICC does not have to make a 


precise dollar-and-cents valuatio: 
property and securities before it 
mines permissible capitalization 
new company. Second, it reject 
argument that reorganization plan 
take wartime income as eviden 
creased carning power. 
@ Down to Rock Bottom—Thi 
that the ICC can go ahead with it 
for “depression proof” reorgani 
And the ICC has already madc 
that the old stockholders in th 
cases can expect nothing but a fri 
The court’s ruling was also ba 
to junior bondholders who had hoped the 
ICC would have to cut them for a 
slice in reorganized companics. nior 
issucs broke sharply as soon as the news 
came in. For example, Milwauke« 


in 


ment 5’s dropped 14 on Monday. Under 
the reorganization plan, they wil! gc 
only 9.78 shares of new common for cach 


$1,000 bond. Rio Grande 5’s of 1944 
lost 2% as bondholders accepted the fact 
that the best they can get is 350 or 4 
shares of common in the new compan 

On the other hand, senior oblig.t 
were gencrally stronger. 


Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago \ 
Stocks 
Industrial 110.2. 109.7 108.7 33.4 
Railroad 35.1 34.7 31.2 267 
Utility 42.8 42.5 42.2 
Bonds 
Industrial ...116.8 116.6 115.9 5.7 
Railroad 95.3 94.8 91.9 88.7 
Utility 112.0 111.9 111.6 7 
U. S. Govt...109.5 109.5 109.7 


Data: Standard & Poor’s Corp. except 
government bonds which are from the | 
eral Reserve Bank of New York. 


COMMON STOCKS —A WEEKLY RECORD 


125 | 125 
}+t 
| tt 
100 ite 100 
50 Industrials prertha yet | 
[ttt tts tterart 
ley tri] tr | 
Tht) ttt 
re Oe oe Pe ee eee Pe Oe 
38 <— Week's High | 38 
«— Close | 
+— Week's Low H 
(1926 = 100) 1 
f+t 
a 1 piers er seamen 
1' Litt Oto ....t 1 4 
| ] stat 
Tl | trtte 
THT tale at 
22 petisrtosirtirrtip rr tipi lips tsps tii lay, | pitti ty prs tina ly 22 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. 


1942 


Dota: Standard & Poor's Corp 


1943 
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, | 
llanca’'s Coup 
He regains control of his | 
mpany and putsHiggins on the 
srd—but his foes retain the 
Jive Management. 


Iwo features distinguish this weck’s 
w fight for control of Bellanca Air- 
it Corp. from a garden varicty dis- 
eement between a management and 
. principal stockholder. One is the 
» the officers, headed by President 
siter C. Milburn, outgeneraled Giu- 
se M. Bellanca in spite of the fact 
+ he beat them in the voting. The 
yer is election of Andrew J. Higgins, 
v Orleans shipbuilder, to the board 
directors. 

Higgins and Kaiser—Like industrialist 
tary J. Kaiser, who has just bought | 
getwings (BW—Mar.13’43,p107) and 
en made chairman of Brewster, Hig- 
ms hopes to deal himself in on cargo | 
ne manufacturing. Aviation experts 

member Higgins’s attempts last fall 

el] government officials on plans for 


freighters (BW—Oct.17'42,p28). 

I's possible, however, that Bellanca 
i Higgins will have to shelve their 
3s until they can make their peace 


tile Bellanca brought a majority of 
tes to the stockholders’ meeting, the 
position managed to hang on to the 
jobs. It all happened like this. 

Bellanca Comes Back—Bellanca, for- 


t control about two years ago when 
wits before they would grant a $600,- 
it December, Bellanca immediately set 


it to recapture his place in the com- 
pay. In the meantime, he and Higgins 


5 


BIG INCH” 
ch the present management. For | ; S. Ke “s 
4 ealed~. 


Against Corrosion 


- 
et chairman of the board and owner ; 
{25% of the outstanding common, 


uikers made him waive his voting ASBESTOS FELT 


h) loan. When the loan was paid off DOING BIG JOB IN NATIONAL EMERGENCY 


ad joined forces, and Higgins’s name The 24-inch War Emergency Oil Pipeline from Longview, Texas, 

ppeared on the ballot with Bellanca’s to Norris City, Illinois, and now being laid to the East Coast, will 

backing. help relieve the oil shortage to the extent of 300,000 bbl. of 
0 # \hen the showdown came, Bellanca | crude daily. 


td control of 116,083 shares against 
522 for the management. In the 


rection he got four out of seven of the | CAREY Asbestos Pipeline Felt is used extensively to protect the 

irectors, steel pipe from corrosion. A waterproofing coating is first applied 
: Milburn’s Tactics—But at this point, and the wrapping of Carey Asbestos Felt immediately follows. 
g MPllburn caught his opponent off base. 

a of Bellanca’s directors were out As one of the nation’s leading suppliers of Asbestos, Carey con- 

‘town. Hence, when the president trols every step in production from the mining of its Asbestos 

tomptly called a board meeting, the fibre to the finished materials. If your products or processes 

cumbents had a three to two majority. require the use of Asbestos, call the Carey Branch Office or 
) though Bellanca and his one remain- write Dept. 29. 


g director refused to participate, the 
amagement calmly held its meeting | 


nd voted itself back into office. CAREY ASBESTOS PRODUCTS include: 
At th ‘ a Heat Insulations, Fibre and Specialties, Prefabricated Ducts, 
ea J moment, no one knows just Corrugated Roofing and Siding, Wallboard, Shingles and Sid- 
here this leaves Higgins and his cargo ing, Sheathing, Millboard, Paper, Sweeping Compound, ete. 


‘ane proposals, but the chances are 
at if he has a paying idea to sell, the 
bcllanca management won’t raise much 
ection. 


able Products Sin 
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In this undertaking, the largest oil pipeline ever constructed, 


THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. COMPANY : Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 
De 6 ce 1873 


COMPANY LTD Office and Factory LEMMOKVILLE PO 


To Executice 
Officers... 


Available April 1: Seasoned, 
progressive executive who for 
years has directed comprehen- 
sive advertising, publicity and 
public relations activities of one 
of America’s great corporations. 
Responsible for average yearly 
budget of $3,500,000, directed 
department of 83 employees 


in close cooperation § with 
sales and administrative officers. 
Thoroughly experienced in fields 
of radio, newspapers and maga- 


Well 


informed on public affairs, Gov- 


zines, motion pictures. 
ernment procedure and person- 
alities. Would make excellent 
right hand man for busy execu- 
tive. Full details in interview 
with principals. Box PW-344, 
Business Week, 330 West 42nd 
St.. New York City. 


Turning the ‘Searchlight’’ on ‘Opportunities’ 


: 


*TOMORROW'S SALES 

Industrial construction 
plastics, wooed George F 
Sales Engineering, 1151 So 
Angeles, Calif 


selling 


PLANNED TODAY 
preducts—-metals, 
Weis Company, 
Broadway, Los 


wanted—pattern work 


*OLDEST ESTABLISHED pattern and ma- 
chine works on Long Island can take on 
additional wood and metal pattern work. 
Eppenbach, Ine., 4510 Vernon Blvd., Long 


Island City, N. ¥ 


positions wanted 


*INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING MANAGER. 
Many years large mechanical goods firm. 
Experienced publicity, advertising, public re 
lations Direct mail specialist Married. 
Executive fH. Strayed to consumer goods. 
Wants return industrial products. Knows 
distribution. Gilt edged references. Box 342 


*POST-WAR PLANNING Sales manager 
and executive, nationally known manufacturer ; 
proven ability in planning, organizing, co- 
ordinating and producing; engineering back 
ground; desires position with company which 
is now ready to inaugurate post-war planning 
program and the development of post-war 
products. Box 340. 


“clues” information 


The ‘‘clues"’ column is scheduled te appear in first and third 
issues of the month subject to limitations of space available 
Copy required Monday for Saturday's iseue. Rate: .60 a 
word; $2.50 per line (or fraction) per insertion, payable 
in advance. Minimam $5.00. Discount 10% 4§ consecutive 
iseues. Bor number address counts as 2 words; replies for- 
warded without charge. Address replies ¢/o Business Week, 
330 W. §2nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Aprii 3 “‘clues"’ 
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Security Plus 


Plans of the resources 
board anticipate adequate re- 
lief pending the unlimbering of 
the “jobs for all” program 


The recommendations of the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board for 
providing economic security and free- 
dom from want for the individual citi- 
zen (page 15) are nowhere more de- 
tailed than in the outline of policies for 
public assistance. Public assistance is 
an academic euphemism for what is 
more commonly known as “relief” 
and, as distinguished from benefits dis- 
bursed under a social insurance system, 


| is tendered solely on the basis of need. 


@ Unemployment Ahead —That the 
board was most painstaking with a re- 
lief blueprint is a tribute to its political 
acumen. It suggests that problems of 
unemployment will be with us before 


COAL CLASH 


Older, grayer, but apparently no whit 
less formidable, John L. Lewis (left) 
led his coal miners into negotiations 
this week for a $2-a-day wage increase 
that threatens to test the strength of 
federal wage stabilization and infla- 
tion control machinery. Collective 
bargaining conferences in New York 
City were presided over by Ezra Van 
Horn (center), and after Lewis pre- 
sented his demands, Charles O'Neill 
(right), United Eastern Coal Co. pres- 


Congress and the Administra 
agreed on a “jobs for all” pr 

The comprehensive public tar 
program that the board advo 
far beyond the patchwork qi 
measures which were hastily ; 
gether in the thirties. Starting \ jt] 
now accepted grant-in-aid fron 
eral government to the states, wh; 
would be dispensed on a basis reflec 
ing differences in need and <¢ 
capacity as between the states, 
port recommends eliminating ; 
requirements for relief, making tic st; 
agency administering the public assis 
ance program directly responsible to ¢] 
Social Security Board. Where a state x 
fuses to meet federal standards in rel; 
administration, the federal gov 
would administer the program. 
@ Jobs at Decent Pay—The federal 
ernment is to assume the responsibili 
for “insuring jobs at decent pay”’ to a 
who are willing and able to work, “ 
gardless of whether or not they can pa 
a test of need.” In addition to envisior 
ing more liberal assistance for the need 


4 
ident, turned them down on behalf 0 


the operators. Everything progresse 


as predicted (BW—Mar.6'43,p82 


toward a showdown in which the gov] 


ernment will make the final decision 
The conferees will discuss Lewis's de 


mands up until the contract expire 


on Apr. 1, with a strike a possible out 
come. Lewis is also asking for a one 
year contract; a portal-to-portal work 
day, with a minimum of $8 daily. dow 
bled on Sundays; $50 lump sums 
lieu of vacations; inclusion of foremet 
in the contract. 
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» board asks for a “better coordi- 

ved” continuance of special types of 
J for the aged, the blind, and cm J 

children. Payments of greater “‘ade- ° : ° 
wey to this vonate ond’ t mothers . Women Do Fine Sur acing ? 
be called for. ; 

Medical care for the needy, as well ns 
; preventive medicine, is considered a 
sblic responsibility. 

State and local child welfare pro- 
ams for the prevention of child neglect 
ind delinquency and free school lunches 
r all school children are part of the 
public assistance program. 

Also recommended is the distribution 
4 surplus commodities by the stamp 
sin, not only to relief recipients, but 
jo to the “entire low income popula- 
fon. 


Merit System Extension—The admin- Yes wa? Anybody Can Use Th ese 


xtrative recommendations include the 


atension of the merit system to all . a 
. j > j 9) nterrupte surfaces 
grsonnel in the field of public aid PO 2 f a fF a { A 8 L a ar igen 
‘upward, downward, Rae ye gt taitedine tdi 
the continued federalization of the simultaneously, pro- 
. S. Employment Service on a_ per- Wet- Belt Su rfacers ducing a rey a 
manent basis; the granting of cabinet ea 
ok to the Federal nea Adminis- URE, women can do surfacing—even to tolerances of .0005", out any clamping 
ot tl ati , f Boonen with these fast, easy Wet-Belt Surfacers. They’re doing it “rtm. 
trator, a beets 10n bs . age bli aid 5 to 50 times faster . . . in scores of war-production plants, 
tional advisory body to study public ai lifting the load from overburdened millers, planers, shapers . . . and getting a quality 
problems and advise the President and of work that measures up to big-machine outputs. 
Congress; and the extension of all relief That’s because all you have to do with this amazing new surfacing method is 
programs to include Puerto Rico and | to present the surface to the belt freehand, and hold it in contact while millions of 
the island possessions. |  diamond-hard abrasive points—moving at a rate of 6,000 surface feet per minute— 
The social security changes that the give you a true, in-line, highly polished face. The wet-belt method eliminates dangers 
board proposes would increase benefits, of heating, discoloring, warping and fracturing. It prevents dust hazards. Handles 


atend coverage, and establish new types inflammable materials safely. 


ial i . The most impor- , 
Nisceveetetiies ofa plo ok % Easy for Inexperienced Operators 
P pci Wet-Belt machining has the double advantage of turning 
Immediate enactment of social insurance out more work and reducing operator cost per piece. Write 


wainst temporary and permanent disability. for our latest booklet showing all the valuable applications 
Extension of old-age and survivors’ insur- of Porter-Cable Wet-Belt Surfacers. 


shone, covaultil nad deme uke” | | Porter-Cable Machines that do Hard Jobs 


nations, agricultural and domestic workers. 
Revising financial arrangements to pro- 2 
vide that part of the costs of old-age and the Quick, Easy Way eee 
survivors’ insurance shall be drawn from the 
general tax revenues. C 
TAKE-ABOUT 


Paying benefits to dependents of the un- SANDER fs Helical-gear drive 
employed. Sturdy, powerful, easy om for efficient, enoath ve DISC SANDER 
ye ‘ : . to use. 1 ball- . ye rari rete for Direct-drive, ball-bearing 
Extension of unemployment insurance bearing—with clean AS one-hand operation. motor. Table tilts, lowers. 
to employees of small firms and nonprofit ” . " 
corporations and to agricultural workers. :: SPEEDMATIC 
Increasing the period of unemployment ’ Beg nagppncer-a 
compensation benefits to 26 weeks. Uneswel bonding ene. 
Abolition of experience rating as a part 
of the unemployment compensation pro- 
gram. 
Replacing the present federal-state system 
with a wholly federal system of unemploy- (UNIVERSAL MILLING MACHINE 
ment compensation administration. ATIACHOMENT 


SPEEDING WAGE CASES 


In line with its policy of simplifying 
procedure and speeding the handling 
of small wage and salary adjustment 
cases, the National War Labor Board 
this week issued General Order No. 30 
which provides that employers can 
grant increases that do not bring wa 
or salary rates above 40¢ an hour with. 
out board approval. 

Such increases, the board noted, 


SPEEDMATIC 
SAW 


CHAIN.DRIVE 
7° SHAPER 
Precision—ease of op- 
eration—high cutting 


fibacenen cee ond hond- speed, no vibration. 


2030-3 N. Salina St. 
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EATS WHERE 
IT FIGHT 


e-« SERVED 
QUICKER, 
BETTER by 


PIX EQUIPMENT 


@ On land and sea and at the pro- 
duction line, you'll find Equipment by 
Pick feeding the men who are giving 
their best for Victory. We’re building 
galleys for oil tankers and Liberty ships 
«+. kitchens for Army camps and train- 
ing centers ... cafeterias and portable 
units for busy war plants. Wherever 
mass feeding is a problem, Pick plan- 
ning experience and manufacturing 
skill find the answer! How 
can we help you? 


PIX PORTABLE 
CANTEENS 


Designed to save steps, 
save time, save precious 
floor space. Keeps hot 

ishes, soups and coffee 
piping hot . . serves 
sandwiches, drinks, pas- 
try and candy. Made in 4 
sizes. Send for our book- 
let CW 6. 


ALBERT PICK CO., INC., 2159 Pershing Read, Chicago 
America's Leading Food Service Equipment House 
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however, are permissible only when 
they do not furnish “a basis either to 
increase price ceilings of the commod- 
ity or service involved or to resist 
otherwise justified reductions in such 
price ceilings.” 


Car Pact Void? 


Notice of termination is 
served by Pullman-Standard on 
union; many violations charged. 
NWLB may act. 


Charging the A.F.L. Brotherhood of 

Railway Carmen with repeated viola- 
tions of its labor agreement at the 
Michigan City (Ind.) plant, the Pull- 
man-Standard Car Mfg. Co. has noti- 
fied the union that under the terms 
of a clause therein these alleged breaches 
have invalidated the contract. The men 
have continued at work, and the union 
claims that the contract still holds. 
@ Retains Bargaining Rights—The con- 
tract, signed last August under aus- 
pices of the National War Labor 
Board, does not include maintenance 
of membership. The company recog- 
nizes that the union remains the certi- 
fied bargaining agency. 

Principal effect of contract invalida- 
tion would be that instead of having to 
abide by predetermined contractual 
provisions the management could base 
its industrial relations decisions upon 
its ideas of what is fair and expedient. 
@ Speedup Charged—The union has 
been charging the Michigan City plant 
management with attempting a speedup. 
The dispute was certified to NWLB late 
last month. 

Relations between company and 

union have been stormy ever since the 
car men got their organizing well un- 
der way two years ago. Three strikes, 
aggregating ten weeks, cost the produc- 
tion of 2,680 freight cars in 1941, ac- 
cording to company figures. A six-day 
work stoppage last June slowed delivery 
of cars for the Army. 
@ Slowdown on Gondolas—Most recent 
ruckus arose in connection with manu- 
facturing an order of gondola cars for 
the Union Pacific to serve the new 
steel mills at Provo, Utah. The pro- 
duction schedule was set at 27 cars per 
nine-hour day. The company claims 
that this is easy for the men, that ever 
since the early twenties the shop stand- 
ard has been to pull one complete car 
every 20 minutes. By plant records, on 
no day since Feb. 10 fa the assembly 
gang reached the 27-car goal. After 
completing sometimes as few as 16, but 
usually 24 cars, the crew has sat down— 
spontaneously, beyond the union’s con- 
trol, say union officers—until quitting 
time, for periods ranging from 8 to 95 
minutes. 
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WORRIED WORKERS nendins 
; , part 

Lockheed and Vega aircraft workergifmmet 
leave a mass meeting in Burbankj™ton ha: 
Calif. (one of many held along that “a 
fonally 


West Coast in protest of the Na 
tional War Labor Board’s wag 
decision, BW —Mar.6'43,p5). \Lean 


hugely | 
try. 
dicates 


while both A.F.L. and C.I.O. uniou rity 
leaders in Washington are demand b 
ing that the board tehear the cas ‘ocak) 
and at the same time local unioif paying 
officials are trying to keep the issuegif The w 
alive back at the grass roots. mated. 
of the 
dina 
e e ° mand 
Pay Decision Hit Jes 
S Doe 

Both sides appeal NWLB’s 
recommendation for 15% wage Sp) 

hikes and security for unions of 
five Pittsburgh stores. “i 
A National War Labor Board reterce’s pine 

application of the “Little Steel” for 
mula, giving employees of five Pitts wag 

burgh department stores wage boosts 

ranging from 20¢ to $2.05 a weck and rh 
written union security, makes neither sion | 
the workers nor the managements gm °™ 
happy. if the 
@ Six Unious Involved—Both sides are HH atic 
appealing the recommendations of Ret- traliz 


eree Charles Moos whose report cli- @ Also 
: . j > tre 
maxed a unique campaign by three tres 


A.F.L. and three C.1.O. unions which J Com 
joined forces in an unprecedented bar- HH es 
gaining unit to obtain a comprehensive hour 
contract covering 8,000 store employces. prod 
After a three-day strike at three stores fj the c 
(BW—Nov.14’42,p98), the N\VLB  tnle: 
stepped into negotiations involving all ber | 
five — Rosenbaum’s, Joseph Homes, the 
Gimbel’s, Katfmann’s, and Frank & eU 
Seder’s. som 
In his recommendations, Moos shaved Was 
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unions’ wage demands to the 15% 
sease permitted under the “Little 
el” formula. This gave A.F.L. serv- 
» employees a boost of $2.05 weekly; 
L. clerks 95¢ a week at one store; 
L. restaurant workers 20¢ to 60¢ 
gveral stores, and C.1.O. clerks $1.10 
$1.40. C.I.O. clothiers won $1.45, 
O. furriers +5¢ a week. 

Oral Agreements Cited — Appealing, 


IF NOTHING HAPPENS 


unions insist on their original de- 7“ : ; 
ands for a 20% increase to cover liv- Lh Barring accidents we will de- 
¢ cost jumps not accounted for by = liver on time” you say, but what 


he NWLB formula. The maintenance 
membership clause granted most of | 
unions by Moos also failed to satisfy | 
employees. Their appeal declared 
erence for union security provisions | 
milar to those they claim to have had | 
, oral agreements they had made with | 
the sa 
+Overtime also Disputed—In recom- 
sending that union security be made | 
; part of the written contracts, Moos | 
ommented that since 1937, unioniza- | 
jon has made tremendous progress in | 
the retailing field, “which was tradi- 
jonally open shop and which today is | 
| 


have you done to “bar accidents” 
in your plant? Have you an active 
safety program to eliminate acci- 
dent hazards, which cause produc- 
tion delays? Have careless and inexperienced 
workers created an accident problem for you? 

If Employers Mutual carries your compensation 
insurance you get the services of competent safety 
engineers to introduce and supervise safety methods 
in your plant -- a service that is famous for its 
achievements. Can you use this service? 


Employers Muteal 


1 t] : ay we LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 
ach store may lengthen its six busiest i 
peak) weeks each year by four hours, | HOME OFFICE: WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 


‘Oil paying straight time for such extra work. OFFICES IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES 
udm The unions want peak weeks be elim- § —————— 


inted. Moos also advocated retention 
of the time-and-a-third agreement for 
ordinary overtime, instead of the de- 


mand for time and a half which the 
unions asked for in accordance with 
, fg sual practice. 
S 

e Split in Lumber 


NWLB’s commission on 
the West Coast is divided on 


SB pine decision denying uniform 
. wage; unions angered. BUT 
is 


d The West Coast Lumber Commis- 
rj sion has been watched closely by man- 
sf ement and labor because it was one 
of the first regional groups set up by the 
2 @ National War Labor Board in its decen- 
tralization policy (BW—Jan.30°43,p80). 
Also it operates in one of the two indus- 
tries designated by the War Manpower 
| Commission as having acute labor short- 
ages and directed to institute the 48- 
hour week. The other is nonferrous metal 
production. This week it looked as if 
the commission was headed for the rocks 
unless the heat generated among lum- 
ber unions by its wage order governing 
the pine industry quickly cools. 
¢ Uniform Wage Denied—By the order, 
some 27,000 pine workers in Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho, Montana, and 


lgely unorganized in most of the coun- 
‘SG ty.” The stores’ appeal, however, in- | 
dn@@@ dicates they are opposed to union se- 
ion curity in writing. 
Under the referee’s recommendations, | 


Good “Industrial Housekeeping” is more than a matter of \ 
buying soaps, cleansers, disinfectants, etc. It should be an 
over-all economical plan with a regular routine to handle it. 
Without any obligation to you one of our trained “industrial 
housekeepers” will survey your plant and make practical 
recommendations on improving your present system with 

the idea of saving you time and money. Write Dept. BW for 
complete information. 


R. M. HOLLINGSHEAD CORP. « Industrial Division 
Camden, New Jersey vy 19 Rector St., N. Y. C. 
Aiquid and Powdered Hand Soaps: Floor Cleaners + Polishes (Furniture 


ond Metal ) ° Bowl, Drain Cleaners e Disinfectants . 
Rust Preventive Compounds to Government Specifications 


T AND GIVE IT TO YOUR PLANT SUPERINTENDENT TODAY 
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MOBILE 


AIR COMPRESSOR 
SPECIALISTS 


Hunpreps of different Quincy 
Compressors are rolling along with the 
armed forces and throughout the war- 
time industries. Some move on wheels. 
Others on skids, tractors and water- 
craft. Each has been designed espe- 
cially for its specific duty by Quincy 
SPECIALIsTs!...For more than 20 years 
this company has designed and built 
air compressors exclusively. This fund 
of experience is available at all times 
to help you on problems of both mobile 
and stationary compressed air supply. 
Call in a QUINCY SPECIALIST while 
plans are in the early stages. 


new 


MOBILE UNIT 
FOLDER 
Shows many of the new 
Quincy mobile air com- 
pressors and their in- 
teresting applications. Sent FREE 
upon request! Write Department W-2. 


Yuiney 


QUINCY COMPRESSOR co 


Quincy, illinois 
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northern California get wage increases 
averaging 74¢ an hour. What irks the 
unions 1s that the commission denied 
their plea for a uniform minimum wage 
covering all the industry; instead it set 
up differentials for workers in various 
areas. EF mployces in the Klamath Basin 
area and in central Oregon, for instance, 
will get 874¢. Those in eastern Oregon, 
Idaho, western Montana, and the Spo- 
kane district will get 824¢. Central 
Washington workers will receive 80¢. 
What apparently surprised union of- 
ficials was the fact that differentials 
were established in the pine industry, 
when last December the commission 
wiped out differentials in the Douglas 
fir portion of the industry, set up a 
standard wage base governing all Doug- 
las fir operations, and got considerable 
credit for “stabilizing” labor supply in 
the lumber camps and sawmills (BW— 
Dec.26'42,p58). 
e First Split—The important angle in 
the touchy situation is that the pine 
decision was the first on which the five- 
man commission has split. The two 
industry members were joined by Chair- 
man Benjamin H. Kizer, the public 


member. The decision was _ }y,, 
so hot by the commission 
reached last January that 
warded to NWLB for appro, 
sustained the majority. 

Both A.F.L. and C.LO. 
to ask the commission io I 
case. What could be a m 
repercussion (if the unions arc 
about it) is their charge that 
decision shows the commis 
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NV 


longer a tripartite body since } J 
- ¥ ( 

public member, “has indicat 

joining with employer memb: ith u 

e@ Back Wages in Bonds—Thx 

cision provided also that ba gsentn 

totaling approximately $2,00( eeze 


be paid in war bonds and sta 
only to employees now worki 


arf 

lumber industry or who retu — 
days. The decision recognized eq training 
\ ' have be 


pay for women and awarded a 

? J ‘ o g ine 
shift differential of 25¢ each shift HP "es 
two cases involving operators in eve u 


: ; adil 
Klamath Basin area and the Spol jecenth 
bor of 


area under contracts with the Indl b 
national Woodworkers of Ameri! px 
O8 Fe RS hat pla 

Also granted by the commission mecting 


+ Freez 


PEN 
HELPFUL HENRYS 


Emergency household repair jobs are 
no excuse for absenteeism at Grum- 
man Aircraft plants in the New York 
area. When plumbing or heating sys- 
tems go haywire, a telephone call will 
bring out the company’s motor repair 
squad to take over while the employee 
goes to work. And when a woman 
worker can’t remember whether or 
not she turned off a faucet or stove 
burner, she doesn’t have to leave the 
shop to find out. She just explains 
her dilemma to the personnel coun- 
selor (right), turns over the house key, 
and the squad moves. 
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gemand of the Lumber and Sawmill 
Workers (A.F.L.) for time and one-half 
, Saturday work even though not in 
\\VE ness of 40 hours weekly. However, 
bis payment is limited in cases involving 
Wevention of work because of shut- 
1 Gowns or other employer action. 


“Absenteeism Hit 
Joint plans worked out 
ith unions to overcome the 
sentment created by the job 
leeze in lumber camps. 


Pacific Northwest lumber operators, 
taining to catch up on production, 
hwe been plagued with absenteeism in 
he logging camps to a degree they be- 
we unmatched by other industries. 
Recently they went into a huddle with 
ybor officials to see what could be 
jone about it. Last week, they reported 
fat plans they worked out in the joint 
meetings were paying off encouragingly. 
Freeze Resented—Both employers 
ad union men are convinced that the 
ader “freezing” workers in the forests 
ind sawmills hasn't stabilized employ- 
iment, but has aggravated absenteeism. 
e reason, they say, is that men who 
onsider their jobs unsatisfactory resent 
icing tied to them and work off their 


in logging operations, the lumbermen 
ite figures for the last three months 
# 1942 from 16 companies. Of 5,608 
employed in logging crews, 2,735 
st time voluntarily. About 580 stayed 
away because of sickness, injury, or a 


fen days log 


in dealing with absenteeism is to define 
i, the industry has discovered. One 
otker may stay away from the job for 
m apparently slight cold, while an- 
other, on the verge of pneumonia, re- 
fuses to stay home. Absenteeism may 
ke due to the weather; or the weather 
may be used as a good excuse. Who 
an separate the sheep from the goats? 
One reason why the problem is hard 
fo crack in the lumber industry is that 
tach logging operation is an individual 
wtfit, working under conditions en- 
trely different from its neighbor. 
wenty thousand workers under one 
plant roof can be much better coordi- 
tated for steady work than the same 
mumber of loggers working in millions 
lof acres of forest lands. 

*For Close Liaison—The plan worked 
out in the joint conference recom- 
mended close liaison with all govern- 
ment agencies to the end that their 
tid may be solicited in alleviating ab- 
senteeism. 
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rsentment by staying away from them. | 
To show the extent of absenteeism | 


revolving air cylinder 


kave of absence granted by their em- | 
ployers. Loss in production was equal to | 


ing. 
How to Bebae it?—Chief difficulty 
Anker-Holth air 
operated collet chuck 


Anker-Holth air 
operated, three-jaw, 
universal chuck 


nker-Holth Mf 


“AIRGRIP™ 
MICHIGAN AVE - CHICAGO, ILL. 


When You Equip Lathes, Vertical 
Millers, and Drilling Machines 
with “‘Airgrip’’ Chucking Devices. 


MANY of America’s leading 
aircraft engine and parts plants are 
using Anker-Holth air-operated chuck- 
ing devices to speed output—to help 
planes fly away faster to the battle fronts. 

If you are an engine or parts manu- 
facturer we urge you to investigate the 
use of ‘‘Airgrip’’ cylinders, chucks, and 
other air-operated and hydraulic 
devices, which consistently result in 
stepping up production by 25% or more. 

Our engineers are ready to help you 
in the selection and installation of 
air operated chucking devices on new 
machines now on order, or on ma- 
chines now operating in your plant. 
Our deliveries are extremely favorable 
for prompt action. Send in your piece 
part prints. Act today! 
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’ a 
| Flynn’s Mission 
Railroad brotherhood; 
“retain former Democratic chief 
to crack wage ceilings and ge 
their increase. 


Edward J. Flynn, former chair 
the Democratic National Con 
and, more recently, center of a 
fight over his proposed appointn. »t a; 
Minister to Australia, visited the Pres. 
dent this week and announced ©») the 
White House steps that he had been 
retained by the railroad brother! )ooq; 
to get them a wage increase. 
© Wage Fight Leader—Thus Flyin ha; 
become one of the leaders of the poy. 
erful labor phalanx intent on breaking 
the Administration’s wage-contro! and 
| anti-inflation policy. Flynn, an_ attor. 
ney, will make his headquarters in Chi- 
cago where emergency board heari 
of disputes between railway labor unions 
and carriers are now in full swing. 

One board is listening to arguments 

of 15 nonoperating unions on their ce- 
mands for a 20% wage increase and a 
union shop to cover approximate) 
900,000 railroad employees. Anothier \s 
considering the demands of the Broth- 
ethood of Locomotive Engineers and 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive ['ire- 
men and Enginemen for a change in 
the method of computing pay of engine 
crews and for additional men in the cabs 
of diesel, and electric locomotives. 
@ Same Board, New Dress—In_ thics 
disputes, it is the contention of the 
unions that, despite their wartime dress 
the hearing boards are “still just old- 
fashioned emergency boards,” the fa 
miliar cogs in the traditional machinery 
of rail labor mediation. If the unions 
can carry this point, they feel that the 
boards will not be “bound by defini- 
tions, interpretations, or decisions of 
the National War Labor Board,” and 
thus will render judgments free from 
considerations of wage stabilization 
policy. 

It is not impossible that the boards 
will adopt this point of view. ‘Their 
recommendations for settling the dis- 
putes may show a juridical aloofness 
from current events. Neverthcless. 
ultimate figures for all wages that re 
government will ask the carriers to ac- 
cept will be set by Economic Stabiliza- 
tion Director James F. Byrnes. And he 
can be counted on to hold to the Ad- 
ministration’s wage policy. In the final 
atialysis, therefore, the rail unions, |ike 
John. L. Lewis and his coal miners 
(page 108), are gunning for the Little 
Steel formula (which would limit their 
wage increases to 15% over rates pre- 
vailing Jan. 1; 1941) and for NWLB 
and the inflation control policies of 
President Roosevelt. 
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THE TRADING POST 


__ 


On the Inflation Front 


A reader throws another anti-infla- 
“onary suggestion into the hopper: 


| suggest another series of War Bonds 
which would be non-redeemable and non- 
transferable, having terms of 4, 6, 8 and 10 
years to maturity. Interest rates to be similar 
io those on series E War Bonds held for 
those terms. Purchasers of these new series 
could deduct such purchases from their in- 
come tax returns for 1943, etc., limited 
ay to 50% of gross income. The 4-year 
bond would permit a 40% credit of the 
issue price, the 6, 60%; the 8, 80% and the 
10 vear, 100%. So that individuals in the 
higher income brackets could not defer too 
much tax, the same limit on bond pur- 
chases of $3,750 should prevail as for the 
present series E War Bonds. 

This plan should give the Treasury more 
money than is now coming in, even at the 
expense of lower income tax revenues. At 
maturity of these new bonds they should 
be included in income tax return as in- 
come and taxed at the current rate, unless 
changed into other government bonds of 
fixed non-tedeemable term of years. This 
arrangement would lessen the impact on 
the Treasury at any redemption date. 

This plan would not enable individuals 
to escape tax by lending their excess funds 
to the government but will spread the tax 
burden to years in which payment may be 
less severe. It would provide a huge reser- 
voir of purchasing power (inflationary) at 
times when it may be desirable (when de- 
flationary forces may be working). It would 
help absorb the 1943 estimated $40 billion 
excess of income over possible expenditures 
which, if not absorbed, will be an_ infla- 
tionary force. In later years this plan should 
reduce the necessity for a large public spend- 
ing by counteracting deflationary forces. 

At the option of the government, the 
proposed new series of bonds could be re- 
deemed at an earlier date, thereby releas- 
ing money which would have a tendency to 
increase the purchasing power and be an 
anti-deflationary force. 

If it is true that excess money in the 
hands of medium income and war-workers 
causes the deflationary forces to work, then 
by properly limiting the amount of credit 
obtainable on income tax and making the 
bond attractive to this group, many advan- 
tages should accrue, not only to these indi- 
viduals but also to the government in its 
financing of the war effort. 


X * a 


The germ of this reader’s suggestion 
is one common to several proposals for 
dealing with the present problem of 
inflation and the post-war danger of 
deflation. Since it is politically impos- 
sible to raise sufficient taxes to sop up 
all the excess purchasing power now 
floating around, it is of paramount 
importance to induce consumers some- 
ow to save and not to spend their sur- 
plus income. Secondly, it would be wise 
fiscal policy to make possible a release of 
these war savings for purchase of con- 
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sumer goods when war expenditures 
toboggan, and so cushion the reconver- 
sion of the economy to peace. 

This is the basic notion behind such 
plans as Rolf Nugent’s for “layaway 
buying” (BW-—Jul.18’42,p67). It is 
one argument advanced for increasing 
social security contributions by workers. 
More important, it underlies the war- 
bond savings drive, and is radically ex- 
tended in the idea of a spending tax. 

Alternative to a spendings tax, which 
would induce saving by levying on 
spending, is a plan under which sav- 
ings would constitute income-tax cred- 
its. Either way, the more you spend, 
the more you are taxed, and contrai- 
wise. Of the latter form, the proposal 
under discussion is one version. 

However, this specific plan is open 
to three objections. We want to in- 
crease savings out of current income. 
But under this proposal, consumers 
could obtain their full income-tax credit 
by purchasing the new bonds with pre- 
viously accumulated savings. Additional 
current savings would not be induced, 
and the whole point would be vitiated. 

Secondly, the correspondent proposes 
merely to postpone the tax liability. 
When the bonds are redeemed, cur- 
rent tax rates would still apply. This 
gives little incentive to buy the new 
bonds, for what the taxpayer gains now 
he loses later. 

Finally, under present tax rates, any 
such savings-inducement will not turn 
the anti-inflationary trick. While even 
the Treasury has no precise figures avail- 
able, it is known that most income- 
tax payments come from upper-bracket 


citizens. Total bond purchases for tax | 
credits could be limited, as suggested, | 


because these persons save heavily any- 
way. But it is the lower income groups 
which must be induced to save. And it 
is almost certainly the case that their 
tax rates are not now high enough for 
any such inducement device to evoke 
the volume of savings required. 

These are not insuperable objections. 
The first loophole could be closed, 
though at the expense of more adminis- 
trative complexity, by granting income- 
tax credit only against what the con- 
sumer can prove to be current savings. 
Incentives could be preserved, along 
with tax receipts, by eliminating the 
postwar liability but reducing the in- 
come-tax credit. After all, we do not 
require a 20% premium to induce bond 
buying—the amount which the 100% 
credit 10-year bond would give. Fi- 
nally, if we are willing to boost income 
taxes on the lower brackets sufficiently, 
such inducements might well bring out 
the savings required—although even that 
conclusion could be argued. WC. 


e@ Want to boost your surfacing produc- 
tion? Put SKILSAW DISC SANDERS to work. 
They’re setting the pace in busiest war plants 
everywhere! They speed shipbuilding by bev- 
eling steel plates, getting them 
ready to weld sooner... fe- 
moving rust and scale from 
all surfaces quicker! They rush 
tanks, planes and war equip- 
ment off assembly lines by 
grinding downwelding beads 
in less time... sanding and 
filing faster. 

SKILSAW DISC SANDERS 
will bring this same speed 
to YOUR toughest jobs... 
whatever the material, what- 
ever the operation! 

SKILSAW DISC SANDERS 
do all finishing on flat or 
curved surfaces ofall materials, 
with numerous accessories 
like sanding discs, grinding 
wheels, wire brushes, polish- 
ing bonnets, etc. They're 
light, compact and powerful. we? ~~ 
Ask your distributor to dem- ° 
onstrate SKILSAW DISC PORTABLE AND 
SANDERS today! BENCH GRINDERS 

SKILSAW, INC., CHICAGO 
Sold by leading distributors of hardware 
and industrial supplies 


SKILSAW 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC 


. 
BLOWERS 
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FLOOR SANDERS 


THE TREND 


MANPOWER-FACTS. VS. 


As national controversy revolves around a rapidly de- 
teriorating manpower situation, conflicting claims and 
demands make factual examination of the problem more 
essential. 

How we have supplied past requirements and what 
we face this year can best be seen from the following 
War Manpower Commission estimates: 


(From December to December, in millions of persons) 


Source 1940-1941 1941-1942 1942-1943 
Increase in labor force.......... 19 3.7 2.7 
Reduction in unemployed....... 3.3 2.3 0.5 
Transfer from one industry to 

RE SS Be 0.0 2.3 3.2 


e Apparent from the table is the change in source of 
supply, evident in the latter months of 1942 but espe- 
cially marked in 1943. Unemployed reserves are ap- 
proaching exhaustion, and recruitment of nonworkers is 
increasingly difficult. Therefore we face an over-all short- 
age. To increase the armed forces and to expand the 
munitions industries supplying them we must drain mil- 
lions of workers from those lines that provide essentials 
for the civilians who work to make munitions. 

Thus manpower—no longer machines or materials—is 
now the brake on the civilian economy. As was pointed 
out last week (BW—Mar.13’43,p112), each cut in the 
civilian economy reduces our total manpower potential; 
housing shortages and transportation difficulties, for ex- 
ample, mean that fewer workers can be recruited to make 
munitions, that the efficiency of those we have is reduced. 
More manpower is needed to fill the gap. And so we get 
a manpower spiral—each jump in direct war needs pares 
civilian supply, which increases war needs again. 


At first glance, the transfers required in 1943 to meet 
arms objectives and bedrock civilian demands hardly 
seem catastrophic. They will not be, if nonworkers and 
unemployed are recruited in expected numbers and if the 
labor transfers are made efficiently. 

We must place workers in accordance with a system of 
priority of need which we have yet to install; and we 
must pick and choose for skill, strength, and adaptability 
to fill each job right. The statistical estimates of our 
labor supply in 1943 assume that such efficient organiza- 
tion will be achieved; that we will correct the evils of 
labor hoarding, subsistence farming, absenteeism; that we 
will resolve the discrepancies between present wage dif- 
ferentials and our industry-by-industry needs, between 
extending hours on the one hand and trying to hold 
prices on the other, between the concentration of arms 
industry in one area and the concentration of labor in 
another. But such inefficiencies can never be entirely 
liquidated. 

There seems to be a persistent failure to understand 
that. For instance, Sen. Theodore F. Green of the sub- 
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committee investigating manpower “thinks” we cai) mec 
all requirements—but he assumes we can mobilize 3,())0. 
000 more persons than our manpower experts deer pos. 
sible. Again, many who take the experts’ word belicye 
that a new, simple, and universal solution to all man. 
power ills can be found in a national service law. 


e Neither in Britain nor in Germany has national service 
proved a cure-all. On the contrary, according to the 
Dept. of Labor, even in Germany “the number of per. 
sons on a compulsory basis is small.” The goings and 
comings of an entire population cannot be policed. All 
the edicts and ukases by which the Germans have sought 
to tie farmers to the land have failed to halt migration 
from agriculture to industry in search of higher pay. 

Similarly, and this is recognized in the Austin-Wads. 
worth national service bill, workers cannot be ordered 
from labor surplus areas like New York City to labor 
shortage areas like Detroit unless sufficient housing and 
transport facilities are available there, and unless moving 
expenses are provided. 

Rather, our administrative task is to set up pressures, 
channels, and inducements by which individuals can be 
made voluntarily to accomplish maximum manpower 
mobilization and the efficient transfer of labor. This may 
involve compulsory centralized hiring—but only in order 
to close off economic opportunity in nonessential lines 
and so provide inducement to enter essential ones. 

Also required is machinery adequate to cope with the 
job. The United States Employment Service and the 
Selective Service System merely parody the analogous 
offices in other nations which, much more intelligently, 
are joint bodies. 

Operations of the Selective Service Sy stem, for instance, 
have resulted in higher draft- induction rates in war indus 
tries than in others. This suggests that local draft boards 
do not understand how occupational deferments should 
be employed. Yet, the Austin-Wadsworth bill would 
surrender all such problems to these boards. To speak 
plainly, it is nonsense to hope that even the best-willed 
“neighbors” on such boards can handle the occupational 
transfer tasks that stump trained technical managers. 


@ What we require is an integrated agency, with power 
equal to the importance of manpower as problem No. | 
for the duration—power, if need be, to deal with wages, 
production, procurement; and power to establish the 
sizable technical machinery adequate to the job. More 
than anything, we need tools to remake the labor market 
for war; national service is only one of these. 

The manpower spiral can never be halted, but it can be 
slowed. That is why we cannot afford incompetent and 
impotent manpower administration. 


The Editors of Business Week 
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